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Tux following Diſcourſes are not meant to at- 
tract public applauſe, but to promote public edifi- 
cation.— This was the object at which their Author, 
through the courſe of a life that does honour to 
numan nature, uniformly pointed his endeavours : 
and the Editors have no other view but to follow 
out his wiſhes for the good of mankind, by offer- 
ing to their peruſal cel Eſſays, which he drew up 
for his own improvement, or for the inſtruction of 
his charge. Were we to mention the perſons who 
ſelected them from his other manuſcripts, their 
names would ſoon give importance to the volume, 
and widen its circulation: But it is only intrinſic 
merit that could prompt them to approve; and it is 
to be hoped that the intrinſic merit, which has 


drawn their approbation, will not be overlooked by 
the public eve. 
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Of Original Sin. 


A8 the prejudices which infidels have againſt the 
Chriſtian religion do not ſeem to ariſe ſo much 
from the ſcantineſs of the evidence as from the 
23 nature of its doctrines, which muſt, and al- 
ways will be diſagreeable to the proud hearts of un- 
humbled ſinners; ſo the miſchief they have done, and 
the ſucceſs they have had, conſiſts rather in propaga- 
ting that partial infidelity which we call hereſy, i. e. a 
rejecting the particular doctrines of Chriitianity, and 
filling the minds of Chriſtians themſelves with objections 
againſt what the apoſtles have taught, than in -over- 
throwing their authority in the general. With a view, 
however, to reconcile this general authority of the in- 
ſpired writers with the rejection of fame of the lead- 
ing principles of Chriſtianity, all the arts of criticiſm 
have been applied to the words of ſcripture; and to 
ſuch a degree have they been tortured, that by means 
of the ſame ſort of racking and diſtorting, any words 
may be made to mean any thing; which muſt in the iſ- 
ſue have a fatal efſect on the honour due to the word 
of God, as if it was a mere noſe of wax, capable of be- 
ing moulded into any ſhape the manufacturer pleaſes. 
Let theſe objections themſelves are in reality a con- 
firma:ion of the very truths they are oppoſed to, as be- 
ing an evidence of the — pride of our cor- 
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rupt natures, a ſort of rebellion againſt the autho- 
rity, the juſtice, and even the mercy of God, and a 
ſtanding to our own vindication, where perfect and im- 
maculate purity cannot but condemn us; excuſing, pal- 
liating, and throwing from ourſelves upon God the 
blame of what is truly abomination in his fight, and 
claiming that ſalvation as due to us in juſtice, which a 
humbling ſenſe of our own unjuſtifiable depravity would 
aſcribe to the moſt aſtoniſhing grace when beſtowed up- 
on any that was ever born of a woman. 

Beſides the flight ſenſe we are apt to have of the ex- 
ceſſive evil there is in every diſconformity of a ſoul to 
the law of God, which, as it is quickeſt and livelieſt-in 
immaculate purity, ſo it is blunted and deadened in 
every inferior intelligence, exactly in proportion to its 
moral depravity, and muſt therefore diſqualify it to 

judge of thoſe truths that are conformable to the un- 
erring ſtandard ; beſides this, another great ſource of 
Errors in religion i is wrong notions of God, whom we 
are too apt to conceive as being like to ourſelves. And 
therefore it may not perhaps be 1 improper here to * re- 
minded, 

That ſuch is the inconceivable ſupereminence of the 
divine nature, ſuch his incomprehenſible excellency, 
whether in reſpect of his natural or moral perfections, 
that it muſt be allowed there is no ſort of compariſon, 
no fort of proportion, between God and us, or indeed 
any created being; all of whom were ſpoke into exiſt- 
ence by a word of his power, and may as eaſily be ſpo- 
ken out of it whenever he pleaſes. 4© Behold, the na- 
tions are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as 
* the ſmall duſt of the balance. All nations before him 
6 are as nothing, and are counted to him leſs than no- 
{© thing, and vanity *.“ © When I confider thy hea- 
© vens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
©« ſtars which thou haſt ordained; what is man, that 
*© thou art mindful of him? and the ſon of man, that 
« thou viſiteſt him ?“. | 

This 1 do not inſiſt upon, as if the inconfiderable 
meanneſs of any creature in compariſon to God Were 
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fufficient to vindicate any real injuſtice done to them, 
(this the infinite perfection of his own nature muſt ever 
render him incapable of), but only to ſhow, that our 
demands upon him cannot bear a compariſon with thoſe 
which we have upon one another. Let our ideas of ju- 
ſtice, goodneſs, &c. be the ſame when applied to God 
as when they are applied to ourſelves; but then juſtice 
requires, in order to a fair compariſon of different 
actions, that all the circumſtances be exactly paral- 
lel. When a man permits other men to fall into miſery 
which it was in his power to prevent, ſuch a behaviour 
muſt be highly diſapproveable; becauſe theſe men are 
not only of the ſame rank, of the ſame ſpecies, with 
himſelf, endued by the bounty of their Creator with the 
ſame faculties, and raiſed by the love of their Redeemer 
to the ſame hopes, but becauſe in that very inſtance 
(no higher moral obligation being ſuppoſed that might 
excuſe him) he diſobeys the command of their common 
Lord, who has required him to do them all manner of 
good offices. But if this man ſhould inflict the ſame 
degree of pain upon an ex or a ſheep, eſpecially if it 
were with a view to promote the good of mankind, 
would any body confider ſuch an action in the fame 
light? Carry on the gradation, and ſuppoſe it but a 
fly or a worm that is trampled upon, or whoſe very life 
is extinguiſned, and try whether in a moral balance the 
weight of the injury would not be proportionably dimi- 
niſhed. Now, if the mere excellency of one creature a- 
bove another makes ſuch a difference in the judgement 
we paſs upon the ſame uſage of the one and of the o- 
ther, what effect muſt this conſideration have when ap- 
plied to the conduct of God towards his creatures ? 
Some proportion there is between a worm and a man; 
but between men and the ſupreme being there is no pro- 
portion at all. | | 

If to this difference, as to mere ſupereminence and 
excellency of nature, we add, that all mankind are the 
creatures of his power, who out of nothing were form- 
ed into being by the fovereign will of the great Creator, 
how abſolute muſt be his right to diſpoſe of them as he 
pleaſes? How uncontroulable his ſovereignty over all 
his creatures, in compariſon with any ſhadow of it that 
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can be ſuppoſed to be in one creature over another? 
There is no foundation of a right among men, or even 
angels, over their fellow. creatures, that can be ſo much 
as compared to this. 5 5 98 
Vet there is another thing that even among men 
would make no ſmall difference in paſſing a judgement 
apon their treatment of one another, namely, an office 
of government. Though a good natured man, in a 
private capacity, would be ſhocked at the very thoughts 
of flaying his neighbour's back to the bone by repeated 
ſtripes ; yet, if he were a good magiſtrate, he may often 
find it neceflary to order a ſevere whipping in a perfect 
conſiſtency with an unblemiſhed character: or if a com- 
mander of an army, he might be obliged to afftign a 
poſt even to an innocent man, where he would not on- 
ly be expoſed to great labour and hardſhip, but to 
painful, perhaps fatal wounds by bullets, ſwords, and o- 
ther inſtruments of deſtruction, and that without ſo 
much as giving a reaſon for what he does. But what 
power or right of government can be compared with 
his, „who is the blefled and only Potentate, the King 
* of kings, and Lord of lords *;” © the King eternal, 
« immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe God ;“ * whoſe 
© dominion is an everlaſting dominion, and his king- 
« dom is from generation to generation? And all the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing: and 
“ he doth according to his will in the army of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the earth: and none 
„ can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, What doſt 
&« thou +?” © I,” ſays he himſelf, „am the Lord, 
% and there is none elſe, there is no God beſides me. 
] form the light, and create darkneſs: I make peace, 
* and create evil: 1 the Lord do all theſe things. Wo 
© unto him that ſtriveth with his maker: let the pot- 
© ſherd ſtrive with the pottherds of the earth: thall 
t the clay ſay to him that faſhioneth it, What makeſt 
«© thou? or thy work, He hath no hands?“ „ For 
© who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord? 
Who among the ſons of the mighty can be likened 
* unto the Lord **? 
* 1 Tim. vi. 15. + 1 Tim. i. 17. Dan. iv. . 
II. Xlv. 5. 9. 9. . pan: . . | "9.9: 
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1 mall omy mention one inſtance more, wherein our 
conceptions of God, as being like ourſelves, may lead 
us into miſtakes, and occaſion objections againſt his 
conduct. God, as he is without body or parts, To he 
is without paſſions. He is not of like paſſions with us “. 
The ever-blefſed God, who poſſeſſes an eternal, effen- 
tial, and undiſturbed happineſs and tranquillity, though 
he can act upon every thing, yet he cannot be atted up- 
on by any thing, and conſequently muſt be entirely free 
from thoſe affections which we very properly call feel- 
ings, and which he has endued us with as a fort of ſup- 
plement to our reaſon, which is very defeCtive, and in- 
+ ſufficient of itſelf to prompt us to right action; whereas 
perfect wiſdom, all-comprehenfive and unerring, is the 
unaided ſpring of action in the Deity, The Shafteſbu- 
rians, however, placing the very nature of virtue, not 
in the ſupreme government of our reaſon over all the 
animal feelings, all the inferior affections or inclinations, 
which in our original conſtitution do only poſſeſs the 
rank of the ruled, not the rulers, but in the indul- 
gence or gratification of ſuch of theſe affections as are 
of the benevolent kind, do likewiſe, in conſequence; 
aſcribe ſuch affections to God himſelf. Now there is 
nothing apter to miſlead us in paſſing a judgement on 
the divine conduct: for theſe affections, as they are in 
us, being a ſort of tender and ſympathetic feeling of the 
miſery of our fellow- creatures, whereby we are ſhocked 
at the painful idea, is really a weakneſs, which, with - 
out the conduct of reaſon, could not but lead us into 
the groſſeſt errors. And accordingly we may often 
have obſerved ſome, eſpecially of the weaker and ten- 
derer ſex, where theſe feelings have been too ſtrong for 
their reaſon, thereby diſqualified in a great meaſure 
for the right government of a ſmall ſociety. 

It is a notorious and undeniable fact, that there is a 
great deal of miſery in the world; and it is one of the 
eflential truths of religion, that many rational creatures 
will be very miſerable for ever. Yet the happineſs of 
the ſupreme being cannot be in the leaſt diſturbed there- 
by. God muſt needs have a perpetual pleaſure and fa» 
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tisfaction in all his own actions, becauſe they are all fit 
and right; and however he may regard the immoral 
actions of his creatures with the utmoſt diſapprobation, 
yet the puniſhment thereof, being an action of his own, 
proceeding from infallible wiſdom, muſt ever be regard- 
ed with the higheſt delight and complacency. Wohere- 
as, if benevolent affections were the true ſpring of ac- 
tion in the Deity, there never could have been any ſuch 
thing as miſery in the world, as it was entirely in his 
power to communicate exiſtence or not to ſuch crea- 
tures as he could not but foreſee would deſerve it. 

Lord Shafteſbury, with all his partiſans, do very con- 
fiſtently recommend private friendſhip and the love of 
one's country, i. e. in reality, a partial and irrational af- 
fection, as a high pitch of virtue; for the univerſal ra- 
tional charity of Chriſtianity is not ſuitable it ſeems to 
their idea of the truth. Accordingly, may we not ob- 
ſerve thoſe of this character, even in ſpite of their un- 
meaning phraſe, ** the good of the whole,” unanimouſly 
concur in ſupporting a friend, right or wrong, per fas 
et nefas; chuting rather that all good diſcipline thould 
be thrown up, than that their ſympatheric feelings 
ſhould be crofled or thwarted by the infliction of a pro- 
per cenſure, ſo neceſſary in a well-governed ſociety ? 
driving on the particular ſettlement of a friend, where 
It can ſerve no other purpoſe but his perſonal conve- 
niency, to the ruin of religion; nay, and vindicating 
ſuch a conduct, and accuſing thoſe who oppoſe ſuch 
meaſures as wanting the amiable feelings of humanity ? 
If the conduct of the ſupreme being is to be judged by 
ſuch rules, what wonder if it be diſapproven? 

If all-comprehenfive wiſdom, and not any thing like 
our weak feelings, be the true ſpring of action in the 
Deity, there can be no wonder in our inability to judge 
of his conduct, or to account ſatisfactorily tor the diſ- 
penſations of his providence; becauſe we are ſo far from 
having an adequate view of all the circumſtances, upon 
which a right judgement muſt be founded, that it is im- 
poſſible for us, in this preſent ſtate at leaſt, to come to 
an obſcure and indiſtinct knowledge of above a very 
few of them. Ir is very probable that the preſent ſyſtem 
of the human race ſtands connected in the divine plan, 
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not only with other ſyſtems that are coexiſtent, (as it 
is certain it has a connection both with angels and de- 
vils), but poſſibly with others that are paſt or to come. 
Of all which, as we have not the leaſt glimmering know- 
ledge, fo how little do We know of innumerable cir- 
cumſtances even of the preſent ſyſtem whereot we are 
members! How ignorant are we of the manner of the 
generation of one man from another? How ignorant 
of the ſtate of mind in children? Though we all paſſ- 
ed through the ſtate of- infancy, yet which of us 
can pretend to recollect the ideas we then had, the 
degree of activity in our volitions, &c. ? What into- 
lerable preſumption then muſt there be in pretending to 
paſs a judgement upon a whole great chain, whereof we 
ſcarcely and obſcurely perceive but one or two links, 
unfurniſhed as we are either with the neceflary lights, 
or with equal capacities for ſo high an undertaking ? 

I have inſiſted the more on theſe general conſidera- 
tions, becauſe, as the chief objection againſt what we 
may fay at leaſt the ſcripture ſcems to afſert of original 
ſin, and God's treatment of his tallen creatures, is ta- 
ken from'the alledged injuſtice of it; ſo this is a man- 
ner of reaſoning which is obviouſly diſcouraged in the 
ſcripture, and conſtantly repreſented as the higheſt de- 
gree of preſumption. Ihis very objection is frequently 
ſtarted in the ſcripture; but it is uſually treated as ex- 
tremely unbecoming that ſtate of ignorance and infe- 
riority, of which we ought to retain a deeper ſenſe, and 
utterly inconſiſtent with that profound and implicit ſub- 
miſfion which the infinite grandeur and adorable ex- 
cellency of the ſupreme being challenges from ſuch 
mean and contemptible creatures as we arc 

The book of Job ſcecms to have been deſigned upon 
this very plan, and with this preciſe view. It pleated God 
to permit Fatan to inflict the moſt grievous calämities 
and pains upon one who had not only been guilty of no 
extraordinary provocation to draw upon hiniſelf ſuch 
unuſual, ſuch vitible, and ſtriking ſufferings, but who 
is repreſented as a man of moſt lingular and dittinguithed 
virtue, and excelling moſt men in the perfection of his 
character. This produced a ſolemn and keen debate 
between him and his friends. They inſiſted, that he 
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muſt cextainly have been a vile notorious hypocrite, 4s 
the contrary ſuppoſition could not, in their apprehen- 

fian, be reconciled with the juſtice af God. He, on the 
ather hand, proteſted in the moſt earneſt manner, and 
ipfiſted upon the fincerity and uprightneſs of his heart as 
well as life; not without dropping, now and then, inſi- 
nuations and reflections, as if he was really ſtaggered at 
the appearance of injuſtice there ſeemed to be in the di- 
vine copduct towards him. At length God himſelf ap- 
pears, and that in a moſt awful manner, to give the fi- 
nal deciſion of this difficult and warmly-litigated que- 
ſtion. But how does he decide it? By explaining to 
them the reaſons of his conduct, and clearing up the 
Juſtice a it to the ſatisfaction of their underitandings. 
Does he ſo much as touch at the arguments which might 
haye been raiſed upon Job's on conceſſions? Does he 
inſiſt upon the imperfection of his holineſs, and the de- 
gree gf finfulneſs, which he could not deny? Does he 
attempt to balance his preſent ſufferings with his former 
proſperity, and the happineſs that was yet in reſerve for 
himY By no means. This is very wide of the courſe. 
he chuſes to take. Inſtead of opening up, and making 
them ſenſible of the grounds of his procedure, inſtead 
of pleading his cauſe before ſuch incompetent judges, 
he lets them know how infinitely far he was above ſo 
debaſing a trial. He ſets before them his adorable ex- 
cellency, his infinite power and wiſdom, and ſilences 
them at once with a confounding revelation of his in- 
eftable grandeur and majeſty; and thus convinces them 
of the pretumptuous folly. in ſuch puny ſhort- ſighted 
warns to judge his meaſures, or to refuſe an implicit 
approbation of his wiſdom and juſtice in every inſtance; 
till at length he brought down the proud ſpirit of Job 
to confeſs, © I have uttered that I underſtood not, 
% things too wonderful for me, which I knew not, I 
& have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but 
«© now mine eye ſceth thee. Wherefore I abhor my 
60 ſelf, and repent in duſt and aſhes “.“ Nowhere is 
the true dignity of the ſupreme being maintained in ſo 
awtul a manner as in the holy ſcripture. 
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With the ſame view it ſeems to be, that Abraham's 
ready obedience in ſacrificing his only ſon Iſaac to the 
command of God, was recorded and celebrated with 
the | higheſt approbation. Abraham no doubt could 
have ſtarted abundance of objections againſt the mora- 
lity of the action, and moſt parents J dare ſay would 
have done it; but that every conſideration yielded to 
his implicit ſubmiſſion to the declared will of God: and 
the ſenſe he had of his abſolute ſovereignty in the diſ- 
poſal ot all his creatures, was ſo highly pleaſing to God, 
that nothing could be more ſo. 
But, not to inſiſt on ſome other examples of the ſame 
nature, let us only obſerve the manner in which the A- 
poſtle Paul repels the objections that are apt to occur a- 
gainſt his doctrine of election and reprobation, in the 
gth chapter of the Romans. It is not my preſent 
buſineſs to diſcuſs the queſtion, What it is that the a- 
poſtle ſpeaks of election to? whether of individuals to 
ſalvation, or only of nations to the means of it? Let 
it be to the means of it. The apoſtle, if we conſult him- 
ſelf, allows that this is what the ſalvation of individuals 
depended upon: © What then?“ ſays he, Ifracl hath 
% not obtained that which he ſeeketh for; but the e- 
& lection hath obtained it, and the reſt were blinded : 
« according as it is written, God hath given them the 
« ſpirit of ſlumber,” &c. And again,“ Through their 
« fall /alvation is come unto the Gentiles *.“ But 
whatever his doctrine be, it ſeems it was a doctrine that 
lay obnoxious to an objection, as if God did not deal 
equally with men, or give them the ſame opportunities 
and means of ſalvation, 4 What ſhall we ſay then? 
« Is there unrighteouſneſs with God?“ Does the a- 
poſtle pretend that this objection muſt have ariſen from 
ſome miſtake of what it was that he taught ? and that 
his doctrine was ſuch as afforded no occaſion for it at 
all? Far from it. He rejects indeed the imputation, 
the preſumptuous imputation, of injuſtice to God, with 
abhorrence; but this he does by aſſerting his abſolute 
right of ſovereignty in diſpoſing-of the neceſſary means 
of ſalvation, and conſequently of ſalvation itſelf : * God 
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& forbid: © For he faith to Moſes, I will have mercy on 
** | ©. whom I will have mercy, and I will have compaſſion 
* on whom I will have compaſſion. So then it is not 

of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
© God that ſheweth mercy.” Nay, he ſuppoſes the ob- 
jection farther urged ; Thou wilt ſay then unto me, 
« Why doth he yet find fault ? For who hath reſiſted 
% his will?” And how does he anſwer it? Only by 
rebuking the, ſaucineſs of it, and infiſting on the uncon- 
troulable right of the ſupreme being to diſpoſe of his. 
free favours as he pleaſes, without being obliged to give 
us a reaſon for beſtowing upon ſome only what he was 
not obliged to beſtow upon any: * Nay but, O man, 
«« who art thou that replieſt againſt God? ſhall the thing 
% formed fay to him that formed it, Why haſt thou 
made me thus?“ And he concludes the whole ſub- 
ject of the rejection of the Jews, and calling of the Gen- 
tiles, with a declaration, that the reaſons of the divine 
conduct are altogether inſcrutable by us, who may reſt 
aflured of the wiſdom thereof, how far ſoever beyond 
the rcach of our comprehenſion: „O the depth of 
the riches both of the wiſdom and knowledge of 
© God! how unſcarchable are his judgements, and 
* his ways paſt finding out! For who hath known the 
„mind of the Lord, or who hath been his counſel- 
« lor * 2” | | | 

8 Although theſe and ſuch like conſiderations may juſt- 
#4 ly deter us even from pretending to vindicate, far more 
to object againit the diſpenſations of divine Providence, 
and though our inability to account for what is ſo far a- 
bove our capacity, is really no. juſt objection thereto; 
and although it muſt be acknowledged, with Auguitine, 
« Peccato originali nihil ad prædicandum notius,' nihil 
* ad intelligendum ſecretius;” yet without diving be- 
yond our depth, it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to make 
the following obſervations. 

1. That there is no compariſon between moral evil, 
or the evil of ſin, and phyſical evil, or the evil of ſuf- 
fering, muſt be obvious to every one who reflects, that 
God himſelf is often the author of the laſt, having an 
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adctide hand in the infliction of pain or miſery upon his 
creatures; whereas he is ſo far from ever being the au- 
thor of ſin, that he is of purer eyes than to look upon 
it without deteſtation. | 

2. There ſeems to be one circumſtance, perhaps not 
very uſually attended to, affecting the nature of fin, 
namely, that all the faculties of the agent who has once 
given admiſſion to it, not only his inferior appetites, 
but his will, and even underſtanding, is thereby infected 
with ſo virulent a poiſon, that it becomes utterly impoſ- 
ſible (I mean morally, not phyſically impoſſible) to re- 
cover the good diſpoſition which he has thereby loſt. 
The univerſal effect of every rebellious volition in a 
creature againſt his maker, and the natural operation 
thereof, is, to involve him deeper and deeper in this 
fatal evil. The inclination to it is ſtrengthened by eve- 
ry repeated act, and the habit, every moment it conti- 
nues, by ſtriking deeper and firmer roots, grows more 
invincible, at the fame time that the rational powers are 
waſted and weakened; inſomuch that, without a ſu— 
pernatural interpoſition of the ſupreme being, to rectify 
or reſtrain the bad diſpoſition, inſtead of ever growing 
better, it is the natural tendency of fin to grow worſe 
and worſe. 

There are only two ſpecies of ſinners within the com- 
paſs of our knowledge, men and devils. Of all he 
numberleſs legions of devils, there is not a ſingle in- 
ſtance of any of them returning, or attempting to re- 
turn, to their allegiance. And as for men, among whom 
alone any inſtance of this fort can be produced, we 
know that it requires an exertion of almighty power 
like to that which at firſt produced their exiſtence out of 
nothing. | 

3. Abſolutely perfect and immaculate purity ſeems to 
be peculiar to God alone. And ſuch is the effential 
deficiency. and imbecility of creatures, that, if left en- 
tirely to the original powers of their nature, it is pro- 
bable they would not always continue in that ſtate of 
holineſs and happineſs in which every rational creature 
comes out of the hands of its maker, but would tuc- 
cumb under temptations they might be expoſed to. Ho- 
lineſs is an attribute of ſuch excellency that it is the 
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prerogative of the ſelf-exiſtent being alone to poſſeſs it 
eſſentially and unchangeably. Even the angels who have 
had the happineſs to keep their firſt eſtate, owe their 
confirmation in it to the free grace and election of God; 
for they are expreſsly called by the Apoſtle Paul, “the 
« elect angels *.” As for their own natural powers, 
Eliphaz was inſtructed how inſufficient they were, when 
a ſupernatural voice ſaid, “ Shall mortal man be more 
« juſt than God ? ſhall a man be more pure than his 
„% maker? Behold, he put no truſt. in his ſervants, 
% and his angels he charged with folly +.” And again, 
% Behold, he putteth no truſt in his ſaints; yea, the 
„ heavens are not clean in his ſight +? And the ac- 
tual fall, not only of Adam in paradiſe, but of Satan 
and his angels in heaven, is an evidence that no degree 
of excellency, no natural powers, no favourable ſitua- 
tion, is proof againſt that weakneſs that is eſſential to the 
creature. 

4. Yet there is nothing that rational creatures ſeem 
leſs inclinable to be apprehenſive of, or indeed more a- 
verſe from admitting, The very endowments which 
their creator is pleaſed bountifully to beſtow upon them, 
are apt to feed that vanity which ſelf- love ſo eaſily dege- 
nerates into; and the higher the powers that are con- 
ferred upon them, ſo much the ſolider ground do they 
ſc em to have, upon which to build a ſort of ſelt ſuffi- 
ciency, and to affect an independency upon the foun- 
tain of every good and perfect gift. 'Vhis is plainly 
hinted by the Apoſtle Paul || to have been the ruin of 
the devil; and there can be little doubt that our firit 
parents did ſplit upon the ſame rock. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more contrary to the real nature of things, 
no error of more importance, or what it is of higher 
conſequence that rational creatures be diſabuſed of: 
for as there really is a kind of nothingneſs in the crea- 
ture, there is no preſerving the due ſubordination which 
is neceflary to their virtue and true happineſs, without 
keeping up a ſenſe of theic conſtant dependence on the 
ſupreme being, conſidering themſelves, as they truly 
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are, nothing, yea leſs than nothing, worſe than no- 
thing, without him, and without always regarding him, 
as he really is, the only and the perpetual ſource of all 
that is good. 
g. As the perfection of God's works, and what there- 
fore he muſt have chiefly in view, is the eternal preſer- 
vation of virtue, and conſequently of happineſs, _— 
rational creatures, means muſt be uſed for this purpoſe 
that are ſuitable to their rational natures. Of theſe 
there are none that ſeem to be more effectual than ſome 
perpetual and ſtanding monuments of the unſuſpected 
weakneſs of the moſt excellent created nature, when 
left to itfelf; of the irrecoverable depravation, which is 
the conſequence of ſin once admitted; of the infectious 
taint, and the virulent poiſon thereof; and of the miſe- 
ry it deſerves, and necetfarily involves thoſe in who 
commit it. The permitting of the fall of ſome of the 
angels, with the dreadful corruption of their once pure 
and holy natures, to that ſurpriting pitch of wickedneſs 
they are now arrived at, together with the eternal and 
exemplary puniſhment thereot, ſcems highly proper for 
ſome of theſe purpoſes. But for others of them, ſome- 
thing farther ſtill was neceſſary. 

That it is not inconſiſtent with perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs to produce an immenſe variety of creatures, 
and particularly intelligent agents, not all of them in the 
higheſt poflibie degree ot moral perfection and happi- 
neſs, but of higher and lower orders, with all manner 
of different natural powers, and circumſtantial advan- 
tages, from the brit of the ſeraphim to the infant of a 
Hotrentot, is undeniably evident trom the tact. But as 
the laſt, however neceſſary in the ſcale of being, ſeems 
not fo fit to be the immediate production of him who 
looks upon all his works as they come from his own 
hands, and pronounces them to be very good; what 
could nor fo fitly be the immediate production ot the ſu- 
preme being, is the conſequence of free agency in a na- 
ture which was created pertectiy pure and holy by God 
at the firſt. 

Amiqdſt the ſtupenduous variety of God's works, it 
appears from the example of this earth which we inha- 
bit, that, betides the immediate production of cach 
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individual by the power of God directly, it is not un- 
worthy of his wiſdom to create a whole ſpecies, by in- 
cluding innumerable individuals in one root, from which 
the ſeveral individuals of the ſame common nature do 
proceed, and are gradually unfolded, as it were, by way 
of propagation. One effect of which conſtitution muſt 
be, that if this nature be corrupted, or grows degene- 
rate in the root, which has in fact been the caſe of the 
human nature, the infection cannot but ſpread over all 
the branches. . 

The ends which infinite wiſdom had in view, as in all 
his works, ſo particularly in producing a ſpecies of crea- 
tures of ſuch a nature and conſtitution, and permitting 
the whole nature to be corrupted in the root, may be 
ſo deep, and ſo many, (for if ſeveral different ends are 
oft · times obtained through the ſame means, by the con- 
trivance even of a wife man, why ſhould God be ſuſ- 
pected of leſs ſagacity ?), that it would be preſumptuous 
for any of us to imagine that we have dived into them 
all. But, without pretending any thing like this, or ſo 
much as mentioning the ends obtained by that wonder- 
ful redemption which it afforded to proper an opportu- 
nity for, and the final and glorious ſalvation of a part 
of the ſpecies z we need not doubt but the periſhing of 
others will ſerve one noble purpoſe, beyond what could 
be obtained by the deſtruction of the fallen angels, 
namely, to be a perpetual memorandum. to other ra- 
tional creatures of the terrible conſequences of a ſingle 
act of ſin, the extenfive and virulent contagion there is 
in it, having ſo deeply infected a whole ſpecies, chat, 
with the moſt amazing folly and obſtinacy, they have 
rejected even a ſalvation expreſsly offered to ſome, and 
obſcurely hinted to more of them, and eluded the very 
means that divine mercy has uſed for their recovery; 
and thereby aggravated their provocation of God to ſuch 
a degree, that the very depriving many of them of an 
opportunity of ſalvation, by cutting them off in their 
infancy, will appear to have been ſo far from being 
a hard meaſure, that it muſt have been compaſſionate 
mercy thus to prevent thoſe higher degrees of miſery to 
which they might have expoſed themielves by a W 
lite in this world, 
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And whatever, proportion of the human race may be 
in the number of-the damned, 'this can give us no idea 
of the proportion there may be, upon the whole, be- 
tween the number of God's rational creatures that are 
holy and happy, and ſuch of them as are in a ſtate of 
fin and miſery. It is not at all improbable, that the 
exiſtence of the laſt. and the permiſſion of their fall, 
was, in the decree of God, intended in order to the 
increaſe, both of the number of the firſt, and of the 
degree of their holineſs and | happineſs. This earth of 
ours is but a point in compariſon with the ſolar ſyſtem; 
the ſolar ſyſtem is a yet more inconſiderable point in 
compariſon with the reſt of the material creation which 
our eyes behold; what proportion it may bear to the 
whole, it is impoſſible for us to gueſs; nor do we know 
what proportion there is between the inhabitants of ma- 
terial worlds and intelligences that are altogether imma- 
terial, or what creatures may yet be produced through 
the endleſs duration: and therefore, when it is yielded 
that many of Adam's poſterity will perith, to ſtickle up- 
on the mere proportion of their numbers, ſeems to ariſe 
from not reflecting how inconſiderable a proportion the 
whole ſpecies bears to the reſt of the creation. If we 
had never ſeen any other houſe in a great and opulent 
city but a fingle priſon, what a folly would it be to take 
our meaſure of that city's | proſperity from the objects 
that were in our view? And yet the minuteſt of the 
vermin that crawls on the back of a priſoner is not ſo. 
little, in compariſon with this whole habitable globe, as ' 
it is in compariſon with the univerſe. | 
That the whole human race is now in a fallen ſtate, 

a ſtate of ſin and miſery, and conſequently not in the 
original {tate in which they were created by God, but 
that the human nature muſt have undergone a very 
conſiderable alteration, or ſuffered a moral corruption 
or depravity, is a fact ſo obvious, that the leaſt doubt 
thereof can be nothing elſe but one of its conſequences, 
and ſo is itſelf one of the cleareſt proofs and evidences 
of the very thing which is doubted or denied : for ſuch 
a doubt can only proceed from the low and corrupted 
ideas we now have of what perfect holineſs ſhould be. | 
The more depraved our nature is, the leſs ſhocked we 
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muſt needs be with, and leſs ſenſible of, thoſe perpetual 
tranſgreſſions of the divine law, which a being of per- 
fect holineſs cannot behold without deteſtation. While 
a hardened ſinner, who lives by robbery on the high- 
way, could not be made ſenſible of any immorality at 
all in an action where he attacked, and intended to de- 
prive a man of his whole ſubſtance, provided he had 
been ſo far prevailed on, by the complaints and en- 
treaties of the ſufferer, as to accept of five guineas, to 
ſpare an hundred which he had in his power, nay, 
while he is boaſting of it as a ſingular inſtance of gene- 
roſity; even an imperfectly good man, on the other 
hand, mourns in ſecret for the remnant of .covetoul- 
neſs which he finds in his diſpoſition, though reſtrained 
by grace from breaking out into any ouvert acts, and 
thoſe inordinate motions and affections of his ſoul to 
any thing that is his neighbour's, which no man up— 
on carth can abſolutely clear himſelf of, and which thoſe 
only are moſt deeply and penitently ſenſible of who are 
accuſtomed to obſerve what paſſes within them, and 
who have the greateſt regard for the law of God. 
Hence it is that the greateſt complaints of the corrup- 
tion of our nature comes from men of the moſt reli- 
gicus characters; while the mention of it is regarded as 
a ſort of cant among the moſt; profligate part of the 
world; and that in a pretty exact proportion to the de- 
gree of their depravity, which, in ſo far as it prevails, 
blunts our ſenſibility of the evil of ſin. 

Let any one reflect but a little, not only upon the 
wars and bloodſhed, the rapine and oppreſſion, the 
treachery and cruelty, the cheats and frauds, the luſt, 
ambition, and covetouſneſs, the profanity and irreli- 
gion, the ingratitude to God and men, worldly- mind- 
edneſs, &c. wherewith the earth is filled, but upon the 
miſeries and calamities which do likewiſe abound there- 
in; let him conſider, that thee are not merely the pro- 
duct of mens vices, which indeed of themſelves are ſuf- 
ficient to make this world a moſt uncomfortable habita- 
tion, eſpecially to the beſt men, but are likewiſe, in a 
great meaſure, the immediate hand of God; let him 
reflect upon the. famines, the peſtilences, the earth- 
quakes, the inundations, the very inclemencies of the 
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air and ſeaſons, the poverty, with its conſequences, the 
ſtraits that many are reduced to, and the hard labour of 
more, the innumerable diſeaſes and racking pains of 
body, as well as the torments and anxieties of mind, 
which ſome are always ſuffering, and all are liable ro, 
and in ſome meaſure ſpectators of, the death of friends, 
with the certainty of our own at laſt ; and then let him 
ſay, whether the preſent ſtate of human nature, invol- 
ved as it is in fo much moral and phyſical evil, can be 
thought to be the immediate production of fo good and 
beneficent a being as God; or if it be not highly pro- 
bable, that it has undergone a very conſiderable altera- 
tion ſince it came from his perfect hand? An altera- 
tion, indeed, of the ſame kind with that which the city 
of Liſbon has lately ſuffered by the earthquake, i. e. to 
be now reduced to a heap of ruins. Some noble relics 
there are ſtill to be found of its former grandeur and 
excellence; but ſo miſplaced, and buried in ſo much 
dirt, that to impure the preſent ſtate of it to the great 
creator of the world, would be doing him the fame 
diſhonour that we would do to an architect, if we ſhould 
imagine that the broken pieces of ſculpture, ſcarcely 
appearing through the rubbiſh of a fallen building, had 
been placed ſo by his direction. Curious ſtrokes of 
the chiſel may perhaps appear upon the nobleſt and 
moſt laſting materials; but if we diſcern here an over- 
turned column, there a bit of a broken capital, or ſome 
detached member of a ſtatue half buried in the duſt, can 
we think ſuch a confulion the effect of the architect's art, 
or agreeable to the original defign ? 

It is true, creatures made originally holy, may, by the 
exerciſe ot their own free will, corrupt themſelves, as 
Adam and the devils have done. But then the one 
was placed in paradiſe, and the other in heaven, from 
both which happy ſeats they were immediately baniſhed 
upon their fall. None of theſe inſtances have any thing 
equivalent to, or any reſemblance of, the individuals of 
the human race, as they now come into the world. 
Can it be imagined, that, if they are to be conſidered in 
an unconnected view, God would bring pure innocents 
into fuch a world as this? immerſe them at once in 
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the midſt of ſo much fin, and in the midſt of ſo much 
miſery; where they themſelves cannot be altogether 
without pain, not to ſay that ſome of them ſcarcely taſte 
any thing elſe, and where none of them who continue 
in the world at leaſt, are without fin? Does not ſuch a 
treatment of them, by a being of infinite goodneſs, na- 
turally ſuggeſt to us, that they cannot be conſidered by 
him as perfectly innocent; even although the earlieſt 
indications of their diſpoſition that can be perceived by 
others did not too plainly diſcover a moral corruption 
of their natures; and though we did not find, to our 
ſad experience, that folly is ſo bound up in the hearts 
of children, that the rod of correction can hardly drive 
it away ? 4 
It would be eaſy to prove the univerſal corruption of 
the human nature, in its preſent ſtate, from the ſcrip- 
ture. It is what the Apoſtle Paul himſelf has done 
from paſſages of the Old 'Teſtament, in the 3d chap- 
ter of his epiſtle to the Romans. But I have choſen ra- 
ther to inſiſt upon undeniable facts, that are obvious to 
every one's obſervation ;z becauſe, whatever difficulty be 
in the matter, it is far from being a difficulty peculiar 
to revealed religion. On the contrary, the facts that 
occaſion the chief difficulty are ſo extremely obvious, 
that they have not eſcaped the obſervation even of the 
Heathens themſelves. Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, gives 
us a fort of ſyſtem of Pagan theology ; where we meet 
with a golden age that ſubſiſted at the beginning of 
the world, which gradually degenerated into an iron 
one. And his contemporary, Horace, ſeems to have 


been of opinion, that it was ſtill growing worſe and 
worle : 


« tas parentum pejor avis tulit 
« Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
* Progenicm. vitioſiorem.“ 


In his Satires, he ſpeaks of it as an acknowledged 
truth, that every man is born a ſinner: 
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« Nam vitiis nemo fine naſcitur; optimus ille 
„ Qui minimis urgetur.” 


To the ſame purpoſe Propertius: 


“ Unicuique dedit vitium Natura creato.” 


The philoſophers were as ſenſible of this as the poets, 
Cicero complains, © Hominem a natura noverca in lu- 
cem edi, corpore nudo, fragili atque infirmo animo, 
„ ad moleſtias anxio, ad timores humili, ad labores de- 
& bil}, ad libidines proclivi, in quo divinus ignis fit ob- 
* rutus, ingenium et mores.” And elſewhere he ſays, 
& Simul ac editi ſumus in lucem, in omni continuo pra- 
vitate verſamur.” To the ſame purpoſe, Seneca ſays, 
& Hac conditione nati ſumus, animalia non pauciori- 
bus animi quam corporis morbis.” And again, Om- 
& nia in omnibus vitia ſunt; ſed non omnia in fingulis 
„ extant.” Vid. Baxt. vol. 2. p. 67. Du Pleſſis Morn. 
de verit. ch. 17. Tillotſ. vol. 3. p. zog. Rallin's Hiſt. 
vol. r. p. 42. | 

Now this being a viſible fact, which may be minced 
and diſguiſed, but cannot be wholly denied, revelation 
rather accounts for this fact, than acquaints us with 
what is fo notour and ſo obvious, and which, if the ac- 
count given us of it by revelation'be rejected, is indeed 
altogether inexplicable. If God be not acting the 
part of a righteous judge, he is certainly, as Cicero ſuſ- 
pected, in the circumſtances of our entry into the world, 
at leaſt not acting the part of a kind and beneficent pa- 
rent towards his own offspring, that never in any re- 
ſpe& offended him. But how we could have offended 
him before the preſent conſtitution of things was fixed, 
is the queſtion; and a queſtion it is that may well be 
called, dignus vindice nodus. The light of nature leaves 
us, without ſo much as offering the leaſt ſhadow of a 
ſolution, under the whole weight of the difficulty; and 
therefore revelation is ſo far from having any additional 
weight to bear from what it diſcovers to us in this mat- 
ter, that this diſcovery carries its own evidence upon 
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the very face of it, and adds a ſort of authority to that 
revelation where it is contained, by looſing ſo intricate 
a knot, in a manner that J644th ſurpriſing and ſatisfac- 
tory. 10 (wv 

There we are informed of another important fact, 
which at once unravels the whole myſtery, viz. that 
men are not what they were ſuppoſed to be by the Hea- 
then world, a ſpecies of unconnected individuals, with- 
out any common relation to one original parent, as per- 
haps many other rational creatures are, who therefore 
can hurt none but the individual by their immoral con- 
duct; but the whole human ſpecies, not yet unfolded 
into individuals, was, at the creation, comprehended in 
one original root, or, to uſe a ſcripture-expreſſion, all 
mankind were in the loins of their :ather Adam, from 
whom they derive their nature. He ſurely had no rea- 
ſon to complain of any unkind circumſtances in his fi- 
tuation, being amply provided, according to the fame 
hiſtory, with whatever was neceſſary either to holineſs 
or happineſs. If he had continued in that ſtate of pu- 
rity which he had from his maker, he had tranſmitted 
the ſame holy and happy nature to his poſterity : but 
the effect of corrupting fo comprehentiye a nature as his 
was, could not but be, the tranſmiſſion of a nature ſo 
corrupted, and now depraved, to his poſterity, in a word, 
the moral infection of a whole ſpecies; ſo that, as the 
ſcripture expreſſes it, “ by one man's diſobedience, ma- 
„% ny were made ſinners *.“ 

This being once admitted, the whole difficulty is re- 
moved, as it plainly appears to have ariſen from a talſe 
ſuppoſition. The difficulty lies in thoſe unfavourable 
circumſtances in which it is ſuppoſed God brings crea- 
tures into the world that are perfectly innocent. But if 
any credit is given to his own revelation, it appears that 
he has to do with a ſpecies that is already corrupted and 
depraved ; and that this depravation is no act of his, 
who created their nature pure and holy; ſo that he is 
now acting in the capacity of a holy, juſt, aud righteous 
judge. At leaſt the ditficulty is reduced to a much nar- 
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rower compaſs: for now it conſiſts wholly in reſolving 
one queſtion, which, one would think, we need be ar 
no great loſs about; and is, Whether God can (ia 
poſſumus quod jure poſſumi date ſuch a nature ? or, 
Whether the production, not only of independent in- 
dividuals, but of a ſpecies ſuch as mankind, to be pro- 
pagated out of one root, is what the ſupreme being can 
be ſaid to have no right todo? For if a right to create 
ſuch a ſpecies cannot be denied him, then all the reſt 
follows of courſe; at leaſt the evil that turns out in the 
matter is not his doing, but the creature's. The evil of 
fin is the act of the creature only, and the evil of pu- 
niſhment the neceſſary effect thereof. It is inconſiſtent 
with any idea we can form of God's moral character, 
for him to act a part that is really unkind to a being that 
is perfectly innocent, or to treat any thing otherwile 
than as it is. And as it would evidently be unkind ta 
bring innocent creatures into ſuch a world as this is, 
plunging them in the midſt of fin and mifery, and put- 
ting them under the abſolute power of, yea, obliging 
them to be ſubject to, guilty finners, that are in rebel- 
lion againſt him, ſurrounded on all hands with innu— 
merable examples of wickedneſs, even in thoſe for whom 
they are bound-to have a regard, with powers and fa- 
culties vaſtly inferior to theirs, and by no means cqual 
to the ſhock of ſuch temptations, nay, actually ſuſter- 
ing that pain and miſery which, from the hand of God, 
can be nothing but the puniſhment of fin; the diffi- 
culty, therefare, muſt be altogether unſurmountable, 
upon the ſuppoſition that they are innocent. But the 
moment it appears they are guilty creatures, the diffi- 
culty evaniſhes; for all this is but treating them as they 
really are; and it is not at all inconſiſtent with the di- 
vine perfections to give harſh uſage to a guilty creature, 
or to puniſh fin, in whomſoever it may be found. But 
how can they be conſidered as finners, ſo early, ſo cer- 
tainly, and fo univerſally, as to afford a ſufficient foun- 
dation for the preſent conſtitution of things, unleſs the 
diſobedience of one has indeed made us all ſinners ? - 
unleſs the whole nature be infected with a moral cor- 
ruption and depravity, that renders it diſapproveable 
in the eye of a perfectly holy being? It a gardener 
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had a parcel of trees in his ourſery, that might be ſome 
good, ſome bad, he would readily wait till he ſaw how 
they turned out, before he diſpoſed of them; and would 

not deſtine them all for the woods or the hedges, unleſs 
he certainly knew, from the nature of the ſeed, that they 
were all undoubtedly crabs. 

Nothing in God's conduct, then, remains to be ac- 
counted for, but his producing ſuch a ſpecies of rational 
agents, that do all derive their nature from one com- 
mon parent; pure and holy, if he had perſevered in the 
| Nate wherein he was created, and ſtained with moral 
impurity, upon ſuppoſition of his defection. And who 
will pretend to ſay, that God had no right to uſe his 
own liberty, becauſe his creatures might make a wrong 
uſe of theirs ? that God might not (for wiſe and good 
reaſons, without which he does nothing) form any ſpe- 

cies of creatures, in whom there was no bad ingredient 
of which he was the author, merely becauſe the creature 
might abuſe the powers he was endued with? Is he to 
be anſwerable for the conſequences of what is not an act 
of his, but of one to whom he had communicated a 
power of behaving otherwiſe ? 

Adam is, by the Apoſtle Paul, ſaid to be the figure of 
him that was to come “, i. e. the public head or com- 
mon repreſentative of all his natural poſterity, as Chriſt 
is the head or repreſentative of all his ſpiritual ſeed : 
That as in Chriſt all are made alive, fo in Adam all 
die + : That as by the righteouſneſs of one, the free 
gift came upon all men unto juſtification of life; ſo by 
the offence of one, judgement came upon all men to 
condemnation 1; or, in the words of our Catechiſm, 
© That the covenant was made with Adam, not only 
for himſelf,” but for his poſterity.” They who bogle 
at this, do not ſeem to advert to the facts which are 
and muſt be admitted. Was not the ground curſed im- 
mediately upon the fall of our firſt parents, that ground 
upon which all their poſterity were to ſubſiſt? Was 
not the whole frame of nature new modelled, the very 
weather altered, and the inclemency of the ſeaſons eſta- 
bliſhed, ſo as to be the inſtruments of divine wrath up- 
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on a race that was not yet born? Were not the ſeeds 
of diſeaſes and death caſt into that one blood, of which 
were made all nations of men who were to dwell on all 
the face of the earth? In a word, was not the whole con- 
ſtitution of things ſo fixed, with reſpect to other circum- 
ſtances beſides theſe, ſome of which have been; formerly 
mentioned, as to be ſuited, not to an innocent, but to a 
guilty race? When we ſee the penalty of the covenant, 
which is the very thing moſt to be bogled at, put into 
ſuch a way of execution that none can eſcape, where 
can any ſcruple remain about their being included in it? 
See Nichols Conf. with a Theift, P. 1. p. 232. 

And indeed, how could the matter poſſibly be other- 
wiſe ? They who yield that God has a right to create 
ſuch a ſpecies as the human race, do, iþ/o facto, yield 
likewiſe, that he has a right to covenant with the natu- 
ral head of 'that race; that according to his behaviour, 
ſo ſhall the condition of his poſterity be ; becauſe, in 
the nature of the thing, this muſt be the unavoidable 
conſequence. As they derive their nature from no o- 
ther ſource, it really is not ſo much as a matter of 
choice. If a ſpring be poiſoned, undoubtedly fo will 
the ſtreams that flow from it. He that knows what 
kind of fruit he, grafts upon a tree in his garden, knows 
of what quality the fruit will be through every indivi- 
dual which will be produced by it as long as it ſtands, 
and, without all queſtion, devotes the ground occupied 
thereby to that particular kind of fruit, and no other. 
This point, I dare ſay, would not appear ſo intricate, 
were it not that our idea thereof is apt to be confound- 
ed by a compariſon of it with other inſtances of repre- 
ſentation, where there is no natural and neceflary con- 
nection; nor are they repreſented perſonally tainted with 
the criminal diſpoſition of their repreſentative : where- 
as in the preſent caſe none ſuffers on the account of 
Adam's fin-who is not himſelf infected with the ſame 
immoral qualities. And has not God a right to viſit 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, not only 
to the third and fourth, but to all the generations of 
them that do likewiſe hate him“? There cannot, 
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therefore, I think, be any difficulty in this matter, if the 
moral depravity of all Adam's poſterity be allowed to 
be the conſequence of his fall, which is therefore the 
point chiefly to be illuſtrated. 

How this moral depravity is communicated, may be a 
queſtion too intricate to be ſolved by us, eſpecially as 
the ſcripture affords us no light for our direction in it. 
But then it is certain that there are hundreds of things 
whoſe exiſtence is indiſputable, of which it is impoſſible 
to explain or comprehend the manner. Yet by 2 
hypotheſis, and in no other view, ſome things have 
been obſerved which may help to give us a faint idea of 
the matter, ſuch as, 

1. That while the infant is in the mother's womb, as 
then the infant and mother together make but one 
whole, it is more than probable, that the ſame impreſ- 
ſions that are made on the brain and the heart of the 
mother, are likewiſe made on the correſpondent parts 
of the child. There is a communication between the 
mother's blood and animal ſpirits and thoſe of the child. 
Her brain has not only a relation to all the parts of her 
own body, but alfo to the brain of the infant, and by 
that means to all the parts of its body, which are ex- 
tremely tender and delicate, and eaſily ſuſceptible of any 


impreſſion. There are ſeveral known facts that put 


this out of doubt. How frequently has it happened, 
that when a woman with child has had a deep impreſ- 
fion made upon her imagination by the ſight of a perſon 
marked in an extraordinary manner, the child in her 


womb has been exactly marked in the fame manner? 


Some inſtances there have been of children born with 
their bodies broken in thoſe. very places where the mo- 
thers have ſeen criminals broken upon the wheel; the 
impreſſion being made fo deep upon the mother's ima- 
gination as to be communicated to that of the child, 
and ſo to the ſeveral parts of its tender body. And do 
we not fee ſomerimes certain peculiar weaknefles of mind 
run, as we fay, in a blood, and continued for ſome ge- 
nerations from parents to children ? 

2. Such is the nature of that union which is between 
the foul and body, that upon certain motions of the 
body there ariſe certain ideas in the ſoul, as, on the o- 
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ther hand, ſuch and ſuch ideas in the ſoul occaſion cor- 
reſpondent motions in the body. This conſtitution 
would have been attended with no inconvenience had 
Adam preſerved his innocence; for if the parent had 
no inordinate luſt or inclination to ſenſible things, but 
thought of them always in a manner ſuitable to a ſtate 
of innocence, or, in other words, had no ideas but 
what were pure and holy, none elſe could be communi- 
cated to the infant, in its weakeſt and tendereſt ſtate, 
through all theſe connections. | 

3. But if once the imagination of the mother is defi- 
led, and her attachment to ſenſible objects is ſuppoſed to 
be in any meaſure inordinate, it is next to impoſſible that 
the imagination of the child, ſo long cloſely connected 
with hers, ſhould not be infected with the poiſon; and 
in that weak ſtate of its rational powers, it is no won- 
der that its will contracts a bias, and comes by degrees 
to be habituated to refer its moſt agreeable enjoyments 
to the body and ſenſible objects: and as nothing con- 
tributes more to the darkening of our underſtandings, 
and weakening our rational powers, than the violent 
and inordinate motions of our inferior appetites, by this 
means all ſpiritual ideas will be obliterated, which o- 
therwiſe probably would have been the firſt and the 
higheſt entertainment of our rational ſouls. 

4. And yet nothing of all this evil can be aſcribed to 
God. Every thing that is wrong in the whole proceſs 
is an act of the creature, not of the creator, who form- 
ed a nature that was beautitul and excellent, as it came 
from his hands; but, for wiſe reaſons, of ſuch a con— 
ſtitution as would have had good effects if man had 
done his duty, but the moſt extenſive bad conſequences 
upon ſuppoſition of his miſbehaviour. 

5. Nay, the infection of every individual is not only 
the act of the parent, but whatever neceſſity there may 
be of the effect following ſuch acts, yet, even on the 
part of the infected, this neceflity is only a moral, not a 
phyſical neceſſity, and ſo does not exempt the infant 
from perſonal blame. The will is in its own nature ſo 
far free, that, in the moſt dangerous ſituation, whoever 
is endued with that faculty, is {till accountable for the 


motions thereof, In this caſe, indeed, there is ſuch a 
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train of circumſtances, that not one of the human race 
ever did, or ever will, reſiſt the violent temptation. But 
this, as ſhall be ſhown hereafter, does not alter the na- 
ture of the neceſſity, nor excuſe the agent from the 
blame of any volitions that are not conformable to the 
law of God, Particular paſſions indulged by adult fin- 
ners to the moſt inveterate habit, lay them under a ne- 
ceſſity that is equally and as certainly invincible by their 
own natural powers; and yet, being only a moral ne- 
ceflity, does not prevent the imputation of fin to them 
upon account of any evil actions they are thereby led 
into. The reaſon of this is not becauſe fuch habits are 
of their own contracting, and that it is originally their 
own fault that they indulged ſuch paffions, but becauſe 
the nceſſity arifing therefrom is only a moral, not a 
phyſical neceſſity. Suppoſe a man that was wont to give 
101. a-year to the poor, ſhould have ſquandered his 
ſubſtance by riotous living, and reduced himſelf to po- 
verty through his own fault, his omitting to relieve a 
miſerable object is no fin, becauſe the impoſlibility of his 
doing it, though really his own fault, is an abſolute or 
Phyſical one; while, at the ſame time, a covetous miſer, 
Who will as certainly omit this part of his duty, fins 
every time he is. guilty of ſuch omiſſion, becauſe the 
neceſſity of his omitting it is only a moral neceffity, and 
conſiſts in the wrong diſpoſition of his will with reſpe ſt 
to that particular action. 

Theſe obſervations may ſerve in ſome meaſure to ac- 
count for the manner in which the contagion is eommu-— 
nicated, even upon the common ſuppoſition, that the 
ſouls of men are not created till the bodies are formed 
in the mother's belly. The ſcripture, however, deter- 
mines nothing about the time when the ſouls are or 
were created, unleſs the declaration of God's having 
reſted on the ſeventh day from all his works, and what 
is ſaid of Levi, that he paid tithes in Abraham, being 
za the loins of his father when Melchiſedec met him, 
be (as it is thought by ſome) a determination that they 
were all created at the beginning of the world. I ſhalt 
only ſay, that this can ſcarcely be pronounced impof- 
fible by any who conſiders the late diſcoveries by the mi- 
croſcope of animated animalcula in mine maſculina, to- 
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gether with that amazing ſubtlety and diviſibility of mat - 
ter which has been demonſtrated by philoſophers. And 
though this be not the common opinion, it has been re- 
ceived by many of no ſmall note in the learned world, 
ſuch as the late M. Leibnitz, F. Mallebranche, M. Boyle, 
Dr Pitcairn, and many others. 

If it could be ſuppoſed that the ſouls of all mankind, 
as well as the ſeeds of their bodies, were actually in A- 
dam, there could be little difficulty in accounting for 
the communication of his moral depravity to them. 


But as it is agreed among naturaliſts, that at leaſt the 


ſeeds of their bodies were, this very ſuppoſition admits 
of another account of the matter, which is embraced by 
ſeveral writers upon this ſubject, as follows. Such is 
the connection between our ſouls and bodies, that it is 
well known the general temper or diſpoſition of the 
mind depends very much on the craſis or conſtitution of 
the body. According as certain humours prevail, men 
are either of a melancholy, phlegmaric, paſſionate, &c, 
complexion. The animal ſpirits,” as Biſhop Burnet 
expreſſes it, © receiving their quality from that of the 
„ blood, a new and a ſtrong fermentation in the blood 
© might diſpoſe Adam to be caſily inflamed by appe- 
« tites and paſſions, it might put him more in the 
© power of his body, and make his body much more 
© apt to be fired at-outward objects, which might fink 
& all fpiritual and pure ideas in him, and raiſe groſs 
© ones with much fury and rapidity. Hereby his whole 
© frame might be much corrupted, and that might go 
* ſo deep in him, that all thoſe who deſcended from 
% him might be defiled by it, as we ſee madneſs and 
* ſome chronical diſeaſes pals from parents to their 
& children.” 

The biſhop ſuppoſes that all this might be the phyſi- 
cal effect of the forbidden fruit, as a very ſmall accident 
may ſo alter the whole maſs of the blood, that in a very 
few minutes it may be totally changed. But if any ob- 
Jeet to this, there is no neceſſity for having recourſe to 
ſuch a ſuppoſition; for ſuch is the influence of the mind 
upon the body, as well as of the body upon the mind, 
that any unlawful paſſion or appetite being once indul- 
ged, this might, ae to the principles of ſound 
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philoſophy, or rather conſtant experience, ſet the blood 
in a fermentation, and occaſion the whole ſeries of bad 
conſequences | 

All theſe being only hypotheſes, I take no farther 

rt in any of them but as they ſerve to ſhow the poffi- 

ility of what God has revealed to us concerning origi- 
nal fin, and that it is abundantly conſiſtent with the na- 
| ture of things; which any of them ſufficiently does. It 
is a matter of greater importance to form a diſtinct and 
clear idea of the nature of that moral corruption where- 
with the ſouls of all mankind are now infected. In or- 
5 to which, the following obſervations may be of ſome 
uie. 

1. If, with any ſort of accuracy, we take a view of 
what paſſes in our minds, we muſt be ſenfible, that be- 
ſides the different acts and determinations of our wills, 
tending towards different objects, which are infinitely 
diverſified according to our various circumſtances, there 
are ſome inclinations of the will that are conſtant and 
perpetual, according to the various objects that fall in 
our way, and the various humours we happen to be in; 
ſometimes perhaps we chuſe to gratify our taſte, ſome- 
times our eye, ſometimes our ear, at another time our 
imagination, then our underſtanding, &c. Theſe acts 
of our will, by reaſon of the diverſity of them, we are 
cafily ſenſible of, and can perceive the beginning of a 
new act when it tends to a different object. But ſuch 
determinations of our will as are conſtant and invariable 
may not perhaps be ſo ſenfibly perceived, becaufe they 
are perpetual and uninterrupted; yet are nevertheleſs cer- 
tain and real For example, an inclination to good in 
the general, to happineſs or pleafure, real or apparent, 
is what all agree in, and that ſo uninterruptedly, that 
there is no point or moment of our exiſtence where- 
in it is ever in the leaſt abated or changed. Now, tho' 
we may be apt to imagine that the will is not active in 
this inclination, or rather do not attend thereto, be- 
cauſe, as I obſerved, it is ſo conſtant, that we cannot 
diſtinguiſh particular acts in that which is one uniform, 
unvaried, and pe: petual act; yet it is certain that in no- 
thing whatever are we more willing than in this pro- 
penſity of our ſoul to good in general; and indeed it is 
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only an application of this general will wherein confifts 
the diverſity of particular willings, that all finite ſpirits 
may perceive in themſelves. A good man, when he 
breathes out an ardent love to the beſt and moſt amiable 
being, and a wicked ſinner, when he is roving from luſt 
to luſt, and ſecking that gratification in one created ob- 
ject which he miffed in another, though they tread in 
very different paths, yet have equally this conſtant incli- 
nation to good in the general. 

2. If we turn our view more particularly to ſuch erex- 
tures as are perfectly pure and holy, as the angels in 
heaven, we may obſerve ſomething farther, correfpond- 
ent to what has been obſerved of all rational creatures 
whatever. In every particular act of their obediefice to 
God, there muſt be a new and different act or determi- 
nation of their will, according as their duty ealls them 
to different ſervices; and as the particular acts of their 
will may be varied, fo there is no one of theſe particu 
lar wills relating to different duties but may be ſuppoſed 
abſent, without prejudice to their innocence, being em- 
ployed in a different piece of ſervice. The acts of the 
will in all that even in heaven ſerve God are infinitely 
diverſified, and ſome of them may be more fvigorous 
and holy than others; but then, beſides theſe particular 
acts of the will, as every rational being, good or bad; 
has a general inclination to good, real or apparent, fs 
every perfectly holy ſpirit, however differently employed, 
muſt have a conſtant uninterrupted tendency of the foul, 
or acting of the will, towards God. A general inelina- 
tion of the will to the ſupreme being is as certain a 
character of every holy creature, as an inchnation to 
apprehended good is to every rational being; and this 
general inclination of the will towards God is never 
interrupted, never varied, while they retain their inno- 
cence, as every particular act of their wills in relation 
to particular duties is; and though we may not perhaps 
ſo readily advert to this operation of a perfectly holy 
will, becauſe it is not ſubje& to variation, or to any 
new determination, yet in no caſe whatever is the will 
really more active and vigorous. This was in Adam 
that original righteouſneſs, the plentiful fountain from 
whence flowed all the ſtreams ot his actual obedience, 
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tainted with moral depravity, beſides the particular du- 
ties it may be engaged in, which are * anch 
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which was his greateſt ornament while he continued in, 
and which he loſt when he fell from, his ſtate of inno- 

cence. The ſoul of Adam indeed, being united to a 
body, could not but by means thereof have ſenſations 

impreſſed upon it from outward objects; but then all 

his inferior appetites were in a due ſubordination to his 
underitanding, and his will was never influenced by the 

firſt, without the conſent and ſovereign dictate of the 

laſt; otherwiſe he would have acted contr ary to his ra- 

tional nature, and that beautiful order wherein conliſt- 

ed the excellence of our original conſtitution, would 

have been evidently broken: ſo that had we continued 

in that original ſtate, the union of the body would not 

have interrupted that conſtant inclination of the will to 

God, which is diſtin& from, and the ſource of all the 

particular acts of that faculty in the courſe of our obe- 

dience, as what could not but have the higheſt appro- 

bation of an uncorrupted underſtanding. 

3. When our firſt parents gave their conſent to the 
temptation of the devil, there was not only a particular 
act of their will, in oppoſition to the particular law of 
of God forbidding them to eat of the fatal fruit; but 
they loſt that conſtant general inclination to God where- 
in conſiſted their original righteouſneſs. And to this 
ſucceeded as uniform, uninterrupted, and prevailing an 
inclination to ſenſe in the general. The original con- 
ſtitution of our nature was then overturned. The infe- 
rior appetites and unbridled paſſions, no longer under 
the government or controul of the underſtanding, car- 
ried the will headlong in oppoſition to its dictates; and 


their turbulent and contrary motions, like a cloud of 


duſt raiſed by a tempeſt trom the ground into a iky 
that had been calm and clear, darkened the light of the 
underſtanding, that ſuperior ſun in the foul, and inter- 
cepted the knowledge of God, the moſt refreſhing and 
enlivening comfort of a rational creature. But here it 
is to be obſerved, that as every rational creature, be- 
ſides the particular determinations of its will to particu-, 


lar objects, has a conſtant unvaried inclination to good 


in the general; and as every pure and holy ſoul, un- 
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riable, has a conſtant invariable determination of its 
will to God, that ſuffers no interruption ; fo every hu- 
man creature ſince the fall, befides thoſe particular luſts, 
the gratification of which it may at any time be, or not 
be engaged in, has likewife a conſtant bias of the will 
from God to the creature, a perpetual unintermitted in- 
clination to ſenſe in the general, which is properly what 
we call original fin, and the fatal ſource from whence 
all actual fins do proceed. Innumerable are the modi- 
fications which this general bias is capable of. Some- 
times a finner may be acted by ambition, ſometimes by 
covetouſneſs; ſome men by their conſtitution may be 
inclined to paſſion, ſome to voluptuouſneſs or ſenſuali- 
ty, ſome to melancholy and deſpair. But none of theſe 
particular determinations or actings of the will are pro- 
perly original fin. Several of them are contrary to one 
another, all of them are hable to change, and any one 
of them may be ſuppofed abfent at a particular time in 
a particular ſinner; whereas original ſin is that unva- 
ried and perpetual oppoſition to God, and inclination to 
ſenſe in the general, which is ſo conſtant that there is no 
ſucceſſion to be perceived in it, and is never interrupted 
in the leaſt moment of our lives. Regenerated ſaints 
may be enabled, by the power of grace, to oppole its 
particular actings, and to reſtrain it within certain 
bounds ; but till once this clay tabernacle be diflolved, 
not a human foul is ever one moment free trom it. 'The 
old man may be nailed to the croſs, and mortally wound- 
ed; yet, to our laſt breath, the life that ſtill remains 
will manifeſt itſelf by conſtant ſtruggles. 

+ From this account of. the matter, the reaſon is ob- 
vious why we are fo apt to doubt of the concurrence of 
our will in original tin. In particular actions, as there 1s a 
ſenſible variety in our inclination, we can perceive the be- 
ginning of its tendency to ſuch an object, we can perceive 
an interruption of it, and the renewal of it again, with 
the ſeveral occaſions thereof; and to the working of that 
faculty is more obvious even to the inattentive : whereas 
in original fin, the action of our will being conſtant and 
perpetual, without variation or interruption, and there 
not being a moment of our exiſtence wherein we are 
without this inchination, it is, for theſe reaſons, not ſo 
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readily adverted to. Thus in a ſhip under ſail, when it 
is toſſed with the winds, veering and ſhifting its courſe, 
the motion is then plainly perceived by all the paſſen- 
gers; but when going uniformly before a ſteady gale, 
the motion becomes inſenſible, and is only inferred 
from knowledge and experience. A vindictive per- 
ſon, however ſenſible he may be of the activity of his 
will in any particular deſign for inflicting revenge upon 
an enemy, which may be various and changeable, does 
not fo readily advert to that uniform, habitual, and 
uninterrupted hatred of him, which he conſtantly in- 
dulges, and from which all his attempts of revenge 
proceed. Jn this manner, the activity of our will in 
actual tranſgreſſions is abundantly perceptible, becauſe 
theſe have a beginning and an end, we rove from this 
to that, and one ſucceeds another ; but original fin is 
one uniform unvaried tenor of the diſpoſition, a con- 
ſtant uninterrupted inclination to ſenſe, which leads us 
into the commiſſion of all actual tranſgreſſions; and ſo, 
by the very uninterrupted perpetuity of it, is leſs diſ- 
cernible. But this is ſo far from being a good proof 
that the will is not concerned therein, that, on the con- 
trary, it is indeed an irrefragable evidence that it acts in 
this fin with the greateſt vigour, even with ſo vehement 
2 propenſity as never to ſuffer a moment's interruption z 
ſo that, in alluſion to an expreſſion of the Apoltle Paul 
concerning this very inward propenſity, when he would 
repreſent it in the moſt odious light, that fin is exceed» 
ing foful “, we may likewiſe ſay, that in this fin our 
will acts exceeding willingly. And to be ſure it is a 
diſpoſition in itſelf ſo highly immoral, fo diſapprove- 
able in the ſight of God, and ſo inconſiſtent with true 
happineſs, that without the addition of any actual trani- 
greſtion, it muſt render every one who is poſſeſſed of it 
incapable of the enjoyment of God, and expole him to 
everlaſting miſery. This, I acknowledge, could not be 
ſaid, were we merely paſſive in the matter; but, in 
truth, we are ſo far from being ſo, that it is a conſtant 
act of our will that original fin conſiſts in. It may be 
called, in the language of the ſchool, a permanent act, 
u hile actual tranſgreſſion conſiſts in ſucceſſive acts. 
* Rom. vii. 13. | | 
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The moſt ſpecious pretext for alledging that we are 
paſſive in it, is, that the body is the means of its con- 
veyance z and that the conſtitution of our body does not 
depend upon our will, but that the fermentation or 
motion of all its parts are effects produced by phyſical 
cauſes, and are all of phyſical neceſſity, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with moral imputation. But beſides that the ori- 

inal cauſe which ſets theſe phyſical cauſes a working 
is really of a moral nature, I ſhall readily acknowledge 
that in ſo far as any irregular motion in the body of a 
parent produces a like motion in the body of a child, 
and in ſo far as correſpondent impreſſions are cemmu- 
nicated to the ſoul of that child, ſo far the effects are 
produced by a phyſical neceſſity ; but then, fo far there 
is no fin. Then moral evil or fin begins, when the con- 
ſent of the will is yielded to what is wrong; and what- 
ever neceſſity there may be of this, it is plain to every 
one who underſtands the terms, that it is only a moral, 
not a phyſical neceſſity, and confequently is perfectly 
conſiſtent with our being accountable for it. - It is God 
himſelf that eſtabliſhed, and whoſe irreſiſtible power is 
perhaps the immediate executor of the laws of motion, 
whereof matter is the ſubject, as well as of the laws of 
that union which is between our bodies and fouls; and 
therefore, in ſo far as theſe laws operate, to be ſure the 
effect is phyfically neceflary, and therefore is not impu- 
table to thoſe who, in that reſpect, are mere patients, 
and not in any degree agents. Nor can God be the au- 
thor of any thing that is morally evil. For this very 
reaſon we may be certainly aſſured, that the conſent of 
a human will to the leaſt degree of moral evil can never 
be the neceſſary eflect of any of the laws of nature, or 


the immediate production of divine power, but muſt be 


the act of a created agent: and indeed theſe ideas, when 
they are preſerved from confuſion, and attended ro with 
any fort of accuracy or diſtinctneſs, do plainly involve 
or infer one another. ' Nothing can be morally evil that 


is not the act of a will; and being the act of a will im- 


plies, in the very nature of the thing, that it is not a 


phyſical effect of the laws of motion, or of nature. 


As to the effect which original fin has upon our un- 
derſtandings, in darkening our minds, and rendering 


E 
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them groſsly ignorant of, and inattentive to, all ideas of 
God, or of ſpiritual and divine things; ſo as in expe- 
rience it is found, that all ſuch ideas are mighty ſtrange 
to children, and it coſts the utmoſt labour to inculcate 
and explain them, before they can be made to compre- 
hend any thing of that ſort; a little advertence to the 
Dature of things will ſoon make it evident, that this is 
our own fault, and imputable to us as a moral evil: 
for the power of the will being irreſiſtible in every ra- 
tional agent, all the other faculties of the ſoul are en- 
tirely under its direction; and therefore, upon ſuppoſi- 
tion of that averſion to God, and inclination to ſenſe, 
which original ſin confiſts in, there is no doubt but our 
will is only ſolicitous to apply the underſtanding to ſuch 
objects as are agreeable to its diſpoſition, and to call it 
off from whatever it has no reliſh or pleaſure in. By 
this means the underſtanding will be conſtantly employ- 
ed upon ſenſible objects, as what are moſt agreeable to 
a depraved will. The contemplation of God, or of any 
thing that is ſpiritual, muſt be very irkſome, and con- 
ſequently ſo far from meeting with the leaſt encourage- 
ment, that the underſtandipg will never be ſuffered ro 
dwell upon any ſuch ideas, or any reaſoning that leads 
to them, but conſtantly put upon exerciſing its whole 
force upon thoſe ideas wherein the will places its ſu- 
preme happineſs; and any reaſoning that favours the a- 
greeable deception will only find encouragement : fo 
that, being habituated to groſs and carnal ideas only, all 
ſpiritual and divine ones muſt become uncouth, and be 
regarded as intruders; and thus a corrupt foul is ren- 
dered, utterly incapable of finding out or entertaining 
truth, and is adapted only to the embracing of error. 
But as this is really the proceſs. of the affair, can any 
thing be conceived more highly faulty on our part, or 
more imputable to ourſelves, as a moral evil 8 

This is that likeneſs of Adam *, wherein we are told 
he begat a ſon, after, he had effaced the likeneſs of 
God +, wherein he was originally made. This is that 
moral corruption which provoked God againſt the work 
of his own hands, when he ſaw that “ every imagina- 


* Gen v. 3. + Gen. v. I. 
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© tion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
& tinually *;” which the ſcripture conſtantly imputes 
to all mankind without exception +; which David con- 
feſſed himſelf guilty of even in his mother's womb 1; 
which Job, Eliphaz, and Bildad, were ſenſible is com- 
mon to all that are born of a woman ||; and which So- 
lomon acknowledges no man in this world ever did, or 
ever will, rid himſelf of **, This is that which we find 
ſo frequently mentioned in the New 'Teſtament, eſpe- 
cially in the writings of the Apoſtle Paul, as exiſting 
and operating in all mankind without exception, (even 
in regenerated believers themſelves, where it luſts againſt 
the ſpirit +4), under the ſeveral denominations of he 


fleſh, luſt or concupiſcence, the old man, &c. But, in- 


ſtead of attempting any formal proof of this from paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, which may be met with in the wri- 
tings of innumerable divines, and which indeed are ſo 
plain and obvious, that they conld not fail to have an 
effect, were there not a prejudice againſt the doctrine, 
I ſhall rather confider the objection which ſets criti- 
ciſm on work to invalidate theſe proofs. And, as far 
as I underſtand it, it is to the following purpoſe. 

That a neceflity of ſuch a nature as never fails to 
have its effect, muſt certainly be a phyſical neceſſity, or 
call it by what term we pleaſe, muſt be inconſiſtent with 
moral agency, as it would be unreaſonable to blame a 
man for that which, in fact, no man ever did or will a- 
void : That at leaſt the youngeſt infants, before they 
have committed any actual tranſgreſſion, can be conſi- 
dered in no other light than as perfect innocents, ſee- 
ing the want of ſpiritual defires muſt be imputed to a 
natural incapacity ; and if the whole tendency of their 
fouls is to ſenſe, it is becauſe they have not, nor in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe can have, any other ideas; and is there- 
fore a neceſſity of the ſtriéteſt ſort ; That, in their in- 
fant ſtate, they are neither capable of moral good, nor 
moral evil, in a word, are not properly moral agents: 
That the higheſt ſenſe in which we can conceive any 


* Gen. vi. 8s. + PC. xiv. 2. 3.; Rom. iii. 9. 19. 
} PC. li. s. Job, xiv. 4; xv. 14 3 2AVdp 
Prov. xx. 9.; 1 Kings, viii. 46.; Eccl, vii. 40: | - 
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notion of original fin in them, is only ſuch a!tendency of 
diſpoſition as will lead them to the commiſſion of fin, 
when they are capable of it; but that it would be the 
hardeſt meaſure to treat them as finners before they are 
fo, merely becauſe of a diſpoſition to it, of which they 
are not the authors: That fuch of them as die in in- 
fancy, never having had that diſpoſition put to the trial, 
are in reality not ſinners : That it would therefore be a 
piece of injuſtice, whereof ſo good a being as God is 
muſt be incapable, to make them eternally miſerable, 
when in fact they never did, nor were capable to com- 
mit any act of fin, 

The whole force of this objection, in all the parts of 
it, and indeed of all the excuſes wherewith finners are 
ſo apt to defend themſelves, and to remove from them- 
ſelves, upon God, the blame of their own immoral con- 
duct, lies in the firſt aſſertion, That any neceſſity which 
is univerſal, or which, in fact, none ever did or will 
get the better of, is inconſiſtent with moral agency. It 
this were true, it would indeed confute the doctrine of 
original fin; but then it would, at the ſame time, de- 
ſtroy our ideas of both virtue and vice, and annihilate, 
not only original fin, but actual tranſgreſſion too. This, 
however, is ſo far from being true, that, for as ſpecious 
an appearance as it may have at firſt view, it is what all 
who conſider the ſubject thoroughly, and are not bent 
upon deſtroying the idea of moral agency, are obliged, 
upon ſome occaſion or other, to give up. 

In truth, the nature of any neceſſity does by no means 
depend upon the number of thoſe who are affected by 
it, but upon the kind of cauſes by which the events are 
effected. The characteriſtical difference that diſtin» 
guiſhes a moral from a phyfical neceſſity is this: When 
an event is produced by other cauſes than the will of the 
agent in queſtion, and ſuch as are not reſiſtible by him, 
though ever fo willing, that is a phyfical neceſſity: on the 
other hand, whatever is the effect of the will of the agent 
in queſtion, and would not-have exiſted had he willed 
the contrary, that, if it may be called neceſſary, is only 
a moral, not a phyfical neceſſity. The nature of theſe 
ſeveral cauſes, and the manner of their operation, muſt, 
without all queſtion, be preciſely, and in all reſpects, 
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the ſame, how many or how far ſoever the particular 
inſtances of them are. If I had a boy of ſeven years of 
age for my ſervant, and ſhould order him to carry a 
boll of bear upon his back out of my barn, it would 
not be his fault to diſobey my orders; becauſe no will 
or inclination of his could render the thing poſſible. A- 
gain, were he a ſtrong man to whom ſuch orders were 
given, abundantly able to carry it farther if he had a 
mind, but, out of mere lazineſs, ſhould refuſe it, in 
that caſe, would it not be his fault to refuſe it? Sup- 
poſe I had a hundred ſervants, all of the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion, equally able, and equally unwilling, and they 
ſhould every one of them, without exception, refuſe, 
would this alter the nature of the crime, or turn the in- 
ability into a phyſical, inſtead of a moral one? If there 
never had exiſted, of the poſterity. of Adam, but one 
man, there could have been no place for this objection; 
and the account that has been given of the moral cor- 
ruption of his nature might have been admitted, at 
leaſt for any thing that is in this part of the objection. 
But if this may be a juſt account of the matter in the 
caſe of one man, can it be leſs juſt when there are two 
in the ſame circumſtances? Or ſuppoſe them ever ſo 
many, if it implies no contradiction in a fingle inſtance, 
the mere circumſtance of numbers can never alter the 
nature of the caſe, turn the fame cauſe into a ve 
different one, or render that impoflible in millions which 
is allowed to be poſſible in one. 

That a neceflity which is univerſal, or which, in fact, 
never did, nor ever will, admit of a ſingle exception, 
is perfectly conſiſtent with moral agency, is a truth ſo 
evident, that it is, on ſome occaſions at leaſt, admitted 
by all who have beſtowed any thought upon the ſubject. 
Even the Jeſuits and the Arminians, who have carried 
the notion ot liberty fartheſt, and who found their rea- 
ſonings upon the alledged abſurdity of the propoſition, 
are trequently obliged, however, to have recourſe to 
it, in anſwer to objections that are made againſt them- 
ſelves; and indeed the inſtances are ſo numerous where 
it cannot be denied, that it muſt either be admitted, or 
the difference between moral good and evil mult bg 
given up to the worſt of infidels, | 
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God himſelf is neceſſarily good *, not ſurely in the 
phyſical ſenſe of the word neceſſity, as if he were acted 
upon by another cauſe, but in the moral ſenſe only, 
i. e. there never was, and in fact there never will be, 
a ſingle inſtance in the ſmalleſt degree to the contrary; 
But does this in any meaſure detract from the moral ex- 
cellency of his actions, (to omit the terms phyſical and 
moral neceſſity)? Does this render him one whit leſs 
the true and real author of them, or aſcribe any effi- 
ciency in the production of them to other cauſes, inde- 
pendent of him, and irrefiſtible by him? which are the 
only proper grounds of one's being eſteemed an agent 
or a patient. It is impoſſible for God to lie; not that 
any external cauſe, independent of his own will, pro- 
duces the effect of his ſpeaking the truth; but it is 
certain, that in fact he never did, and never will ſpeak 
falſchood. But is the moral goodneſs of his veracity a 
whit the leſs for this? on the contrary, is it not rather 
ſo much the more ſtrictly and properly the action of his 
own will? | | 

The ele angels, the departed ſpirits of good men, 
and the glorified ſaints after the reſurrection, are or 
will be ſo confirmed in holineſs, that to all eternity there 
never will be a ſingle inſtance of any of them rebelling 
againſt God. But are-they therefore not moral agents ? 
do they become mere patients? and is there no more 
virtue, or moral goodnels, in any thing they do, than 
in the motions of a ſtick or a ſtone ? "Phe devils are all 
ſo wicked, that as there never was, ſo there never will 
be, a fingle inſtance of any of them returning to their 
duty. Is this an evidence that their wickedneſs is not 
imputable to them, and that they are now perfectly inno- 
cent creatures? Again, ſo univerſal is the moral corrup- 
tion of mankind, that there never was, there never will 
be, a ſingle inſtance of an unregenerated finner com- 
plying with the terms of ſalvation, without an exertion 
of God's almighty power +. Is there therefore no mo- 
ral evil in the fins they commit? Is their wickedneſs 


* See Seneca, Pref. to Rat. Queſtions, p. 646. 647. 

+ Gal. v. 22. ; 1 John, iv ; Matth, vii. 18; John, xv. 4.; E- 
nek. xi. 19. and xxzxvi. 27. ; 1 Cor. iv. J. &c.; John, vi. 44 ; 2 Cor. iii. 
$+3 Eph. ii. 10.; Phil. ii. 13. 
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no wickedneſs? and is the robber and aſſaſſin no more 
to be blamed for his cruelty and murder than a tile 
that is blown upon one's head from the roof of a 
houſe? Even the beſt of men, whilſt in this imperfect 
ſtate; are not altogether free from ſins, of infirmity at 
leaſt; and that ſo abſolutely without exception, that 
there never was, and there never will be, a juſt man 
upon earth that ſinneth not. And if we ſay that 
« we have no ſin, we deceive ourſelves, and the truth 
« ig not in us 4.” But is their ſin therefore no fin ? 
and is it an error in the inſpired writers to call it ſo? 

So far is a moral neceſſity from being inconſiſtent 
with moral agency, or a morat impotence from exte- 
nuating or leflening the guilt of ſin, (as corrupt ſinners 
would fain perſuade themſelves), that this is one of thoſe 

errors, cujus contrarium eſt verum The higher the de- 
gree of moral impotence, or of moral neceflity, either 
to virtue or vice, ſo much the greater degree is there 
of moral good or evil, and fo much the more truly 
commendable or diſcommendable is the character. Of 
all moral agents God is under the higheſt neceſſity to 
do always what is right, and the devil to do what is 
wrong; and yet the firſt is, without all compariſon, the 
beſt and moſt amiable character; and there is the high- 
eſt degree of moral good in his actions; while the o- 
ther is the worſt and moſt deteſtable being, and has the 
moſt of moral evil in him, of any whatever. Are not 
the angels who excel in ſtrength, ſtrength in a moral as 
well as phytical ſenſe, are not they endued with higher 
degrees of holineſs than any of us? and yet are they 
not under a higher degree of moral neceſſity to be 
good? Among men, are not they of the beſt charac- 
ters, and their actions moſt highly commendable, who, 
as the Apoſtle John expreſſes it, cannot fin, becauſe 
they are born of God 1? On the other hand, was the 
hatred of Joſeph, which his brethren indulged them- 
{elves in, the more innocent, or had it the leſs of mo- 
ral evil in it, becauſe it was fo great, that, as the ſacred 
hiſtorian tells us, they could not ſpeak peaceably unto 


* Eccl vii. 20. 3 1 Kings, viii. 46. 7 John, i. 8. 
t I John, 141. 9, 
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him . Surely the moſt abandoned ſinners, in whom 
the habits of vice are moſt deeply rooted; do labour un- 
der the greateſt moral impotence of acting virtuouſſy, 
and under the greateſt neceſſity of committing ſin; but 
does this extenuate the guilt of their fin, or leſſen the 
moral evil of their character? Was it by way of ex- 
cuſe, or was it not rather by way of aggravation, that 


the prophet ſays to the Jews, © Can the Ethiopian change 


* his ſkin, or the leopard his ſpots? then may ye alſo 
& do good that are accuſtomed to do evil +.” The 
greatneſs of their iniquity, as it is exprefled in the pre- 
ceding verſe, and the greatneſs of the puniſhment 
threatened in the following one, do ſufficiently decide 
this queſtion. | 

I would not have inſiſted ſo long upon a thing that is 
ſo very plain, and ſo very certain, were it not the hinge 
upon which the whole of this objection turns; and that 
the contrary error, however evidently falſe, has been 
fo much inculcated by thoſe who plead for the impunity 
of ſin, that it is not eaſy to beat it out of people's heads 
again. What elle is it but this fingle circumſtance, viz. 
that a moral neceſlity is what, in fact, none ever did, or 


ever will overcome, which has been made a handle of 


by libertines to confound it with a phyſical neceſ- 
ſity, how different ſoever they really are, in their na- 
ture, grounds, and cauſes, and in the manner of their 
operation? And indeed, if this circumſtance be ſuffi- 
cient to annihilate the guilt of fin, there is not a ſinner 
in the whole univerſe who 1s not intitled to the benefit 
of it. All the devils and damned ſpirits, unqueſtion- 
ably, have it to plead : there is not a human creature 
that comes into the world, without having the ſame 
plea; at leaſt as long as they continue in an unregene- 


rated ſtate; and even the tins of infirmity, which good 


men are ſubject to, might be vindicated by the ſame ex- 
cuſe. 50 that moral evil in general, and moral good 
too, muſt all be annihilated at one ſtroke, if this plea is 
to be admitted. 

But it may be alledged, perhaps, that a mere tenden- 
cy of the inclination, which has not had an opportunity 


Gen, x22Vil. 4. + Jer. xiii, 23. 
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of breaking out into any formal act, eſpecially If it be 
common to the whole ſpecies, is what no individual can 
juſtly be blamed for. Indeed, if the very foundation 
of morality were to be laid, as it has been by ſome late 
writers, in a conformity of our actions to whatever in- 
clinations are univerſal, or common to the ſpecies; if 
the nature of ſuch inclinations, or the objects to which 
they tend, was of no conſideration, but merely the uni- 
verſality of them, or their actual exiſtence in eve- 
ry individual; if this doctrine was to be admitted, I ac- 
knowledge, that the carnal diſpoſitions of mankind, and 
the actions conſequent upon them too, inſtead of being 
morally evil, would, on the contrary, be morally good, 
And I make no queſtion but the propagating of ſuch 
ſentiments, ſo inconſiſtent with that corruption of our 
nature which is inculcated in the ſcripture, and the 
ſenſe of which is ſo neceſſary a prerequiſite in order to 
our compliance with the propoſals there made to us, 
bas contributed not a little to the-revival of the Popiſh 
doctrine, that concupiſcence is no ſin. But the error 
of this imagination will be evident from the following 
conſiderations “. 

1. It is expreſsly condemned as ſinful in the ſcrip- 
ture; and the ſinfulneſs of it is ſpoken of, too, as a 
diſcovery which men are of themſelves apt to overlook, 
and which the apoſtle himſelf would not have imagined, 
had not the law of God convinced him thereof. This 
is ſo clearly decided in the 7th chapter of the epiſtle to 
the Romans, that if men were not extremely unwilling 
to admit any imputation of blame upon themſelves, 
where they have the leait ſhadow of an excuſe, it could 
never have been made a queſtion among Chriſtians. 
That it is not actual tranſgreſſion, but rather that which 
moves us to the commithon thereot, the original depra- 
vity and proneneſs ot our nature to evil, that the a- 
poſtle is there ſpeaking of, is plain from his own ex- 
preſsly diſtinguiſhing between the two. [be one he 
ſpeaks of as the cauſe, the other as the effect; the one 
is repreſented as the ſource, the other as the {ircams 


See Rhet. Exam, Armin. p. 314. 
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| which flow from the fountain. The motions of ſins,” 
| ſays he, verſ. 5. which were by the law, did work in 
' our members, to bring forth fruit unto death.“ Here 
| we have ſomething that moves and works in us, and 
fomething elſe that is the deadly fruit produced there- 
by. Again, verſ. 11.“ Sin,” ſays he, © taking occa- 
„ ſion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it 
« flew me.” Actual tranſgreſſion is not the cauſe of 
our being deceived, but the effect thereof. The ſame 
diſtinction between cauſe and effect is evidently preſer- 
ved through the whole diſcourſe, particularly in verſ. 23. 
„ But I ſee another law in my members warring againft 
« the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
* to the law of ſin, which is in my members.” But is 
this law in his members, thoſe motions which work, and 
bring forth evil fruit, is this fatal ſource of our actual 
tranſgreſſions itſelf innocent? On the contrary, is it 
not through the whole context called fin ? Theſe mo- 
tions are the motions of fins, verſ. 5.; it is /in that took 
occaſion by the commandment, verſ. 8. & 11. it is /in, 
and no good thing, that dwelleth in us, even in our 
fleſh, verſ. 17. 18. & 20.; it is the law of fin which 
is in our members, and which we ſerve with the fleſh, 
verſ. 23. & 25.: and that which is all along fo deno- 
minated, is what men are not eaſily apt to admit a con- 
viction of the finfulneſs of, though the law of God 
makes it unqueſtionable. Nay, ſays the apoſtle, vert. 7. 
« I had not known iin, but by the law; for I had not 
% known luſt, except the law had ſaid, Thou ſhalt not 
% covet.” Nay, he does not fatisfy himſelf with repre- 
fenting it as finful only, but as exceedingly ſo, vert. 13. 
«© Was then that which is good, made death unto me? 
« God forbid. But ſin, that it might appear fin, work- 
ing death in me by that which is good; that fin by 
* the commandment might become exceeding finful.” 
And indeed, how much ſoever the thing may be over- 
looked, it is certain, that a conftant, habitual propen- 
fity to that which is wrong, muſt have more of moral 


evil in it than any particular or fingte inſtance even of 
very groſs actual tranſgreſſion. 

2. Another irrefragable proof of the moral evil of 

3 *eoncutpiſcence may be taken from the prohibition of it 
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in the ſcripture, and the expreſs injunctions that are laid 
upon us to mortify it: Mortify therefore,“ ſays the 
apoſtle, © your members which are upon the earth, (not 
% only) fornication, uncleanneſs, (but) inordinate af- 
t feftion and evil concupiſcence *.” And in the fol- 
lowing verſe he tells us, that theſe things render us chil- 
dren of diſobedience, and expoſe us to God's wrath : 
« For which things ſake the wrath of God cometh on 
© the children of diſobedience +.2 Can that be inno- 
cent which is diſobedience to God, and deſerves his 
wrath ? In perfect conformity to this, the ſame apoſtle 
repreſents the luſts of our fleth, and the fulfilling the 
deſires of the fleſh and of the mind, as what renders 
us N. B. by nature the children of wrath, even as o- 
thers f. The deſires of the fleſh, is, in the Greek, 
rc Stanuara, the wills, and imputed to the mind, as 


well as the fleſh; which ſhows, that it is an act of the 
will, and not merely a bodily appetite, as hunger or 
thirſt, A man may feel the appetites of hunger and 
thirſt, while at the ſame time, influenced by other mo- 
tives, he poſitively wills not to taſte meat or drink; in 
which cafe, the mere bodily appetite can never be im- 
puted as a moral evil, though in circumſtances where 
the indulgence of it would be ever ſo criminal. But 
here, it is plain, the mind itſelf is infected; and the con- 
cupiſcence, which renders us by nature children of 
wrath, is an act of the will, and therefore unqueſtion- 
ably a moral evil. Are we not expreſsly commanded, 
& Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
& world? If any man love the world, the love of the 
© Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, 
the luſt of the fleſh, and the luſt of the eyes, and the 
* pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
„ world ||.” I beſeech you,” ſays the Apoſtle Peter, 
* abſtain from fleſhly luſts, which war againſt” the 
* ſoul .“ We are required, not only to live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly, but likewiſe to deny ungodli- 
neſs and worldly luſts ++. We are prohibited to live in 
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know not God”. And, to add no more, fays the 
ſame apoſtle, © Walk in the ſpirit, and ye ſhall not ful- 
« fil (or, as it is in the margin, fulfil ye not) the luſt 
t of the fleſh 4.” Is it poſſible to reconcile the inno- 
cence of our carnal appetites, as they are in every man 
by nature, with ſuch expreſs injunctions to mortify 
them, and ſo many declarations of the finfulneſs of 
them? Would it be a proper ſubject of a divine com- 
mand to extinguiſh ſuch mere bodily appetites as are 
independent of our wills, ſuch as hunger or thirſt ? 
and yet the luſts we are'to mortify are in every man by 
nature, and ſuppoſed, in the paſſage laſt quoted, to 
ſubſiſt ſtill even where the ſpirit luſts againſt the fleſh ; 
though at the ſame time it is certain, that, as the Apoſtle 
John obſerves, they are not of the Father, but of the 
world. Ales bar ae 
3. We may argue from the nature of the thing it- 
ſelf. What other meaſure have we whereby to judge 
of the ſinfulneſs of any thing, but the law of God ? 
Whatever is conformable to that law is morally good : 
on the other hand, fin is not only a tranſgreſſion of, 
but a want of conformity to, the law of God. So the 
Apoſtle John defines it: “ Sin is the tranſgreſſion of 
* the law |,” grown, a want of conformity to it, as the 


original word properly ſignifies. This is, by the Apoſtle 


Paul, ſtated in oppoſition to righteouſneſs, when he ſays, 


What fellowſhip hath righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs? 
queue % avours FF, And our Saviour expreſsly men- 


tions it as the ground of the damnation of wicked 
men at the day of judgement, that they are work- 
ers of that which wants conformity to the law, e- 
rei r arouer |Þ. Now, what greater - diſconformity 
can there be to that law which is the meaſure of moral 
good, than a conitant habitual averſion from God, and 
inclination to fenſe ? The firſt and great command- 
ment in the law is, to love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, and with all our foul, and with all our 


* Theſſ. iv. 3. 


+ Gal v. 16. 
John, iii. 4. 
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mind . it commands us to ſet our affection on things 
above, not on things on the earth +. And the con- 
trary diſpoſition is repreſented as a ſpiritual adultery, 
giving to another what is due only to God ; which is 
the comprehenſive ſum of moral evil, and the real 
ſource of all wickedneſs. Ye adulterers and adulte- 
refles, know ye not that the friendſhip of the world i 
enmity with God ? Whoſoever therefore will be 4 
friend of the world, is the enemy of God |. And the 
Apoſtle Paul aſſerts, that this inclination ro ſenſe, as it 
is enmity againſt God, ſo it is a downright oppoſition 
or contrariety to the law; becauſe the «carnal mind, 7. 
pp 7. TAPKIC, the inclination of the fleſh; is enmi- 
ty againſt God; for it is not ſubject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be |]. From whence he juſtly in- 
fers; that it is diſpleaſing ro God, and expoſes us to 
condemnation : So then they that are in the Heſh cannot 
pleaſe God; 'and again, To be carnally minded is 
death *. ie 3 | 
If, after ſuch expreſs teſtimonies of ſcripture, in 
concurrence with the reaſon and nature of the thing it- 
ſelf, it could be of any weight to adduce authorities of 
a lower kind, I might obſerve, that this is the conſtant 
and uniform doctrine of all the Proteſtant churches, in 
oppoſition to the Papiſts ; and that not in the private 
writings of particular divines only, but in their public 
confeſſions, which all the clergy do ſubfcribe, and con- 
ſequently is univerſally profeſſed and believed by all that 
are honeſt in ſuch ſubſcriptions. The church of Eng- 
land is very explicit in the gth article.“ Original ſin 
&* {tandeth not in the following of Adam, (as the Pela- 
“ gians do vainly talk), but it is the fault or corruption 
of the nature of every man that naturally is engen- 
** dered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is ve- 
* ry far gone from original righteouſneſs, and is of his 
* own nature inclined to evil, fo that the fleth luſteth 
always contrary to the ſpirit, and therefore in every 
5 perſon born into the world it deſerveth God's wrath 
* and damnation : and this infection of nature doth re- 


Matth. xxii. 37. 39. + Col. iii. 2. As. 10. 8. 
1 Rom. viii. 8. 6. 3 


& main, yea in them that are regenerated, whereby the 
45 luſt ot the fleſh, called in Greek beornuc TAPKOG, which 


&« ſome do expound the wiſdom, ſome ſenſuality, ſome 
© the affection, ſome the deſire of the fleſh, is not ſub- 
t ject to the law of God. And though there. is no con- 
4 demnation for them that believe and are baptiſed, yet 
« the apoſtle doth confeſs, That concupiſcence and luſt 
« hath of itſelf the nature of fin.” The French church 
is as explicit in the 11th article of her Confeſſion: © We 
« believe that this ſtain of original fin is fin indeed; 
for it hath that miſchievous power in it as to con- 
demn all mankind, even infants that are unborn, 
cc as yet in their mother's womb, and God himſelf doth 
: * Acqua it ſuch ; yea, and that even after baptiſm, as 

to the filth thereof, it is always fin.” To the flame 

urpoſe the Palatine church, in their Catechiſm, which 
po been ſo well received among all the reformed, ad- 
- Opted and approven in the ſynod of Dort, a ſort of ge- 
neral council of the reformed churches, ** Q. Num 
% Deus hanc contumaciam et defectionem hominis di- 
„ mittit impunitam ? R. Imo vero horrendis modis i- 
& raſcitur, tum ob innata nobis peccata, tum ob ca 
«« quz ip committimus, eaque, juſtiſſimo judicio, præ- 
ar ſentibus et æternis ſuppliciis punit; ſicut ipſe pronun- 
4% ciat, Maledictus omnis qui non permanet in omni- 
e bus quæ ſcripta ſunt in libro legis, ut faciat ea.“ In 
like manner the Dutch, art. 15. of their Confeſſion, 
« Credimus Adami inobedientia peccatum originis in 
© totum genus humanum diffuſum fuiſſe; quod eſt to- 
« tius naturz corruptio, et vitium hereditarium : quo 
&« et ipſi infantes in matris ſuæ utero polluti funt, quod- 
& que velut radix, omne peccatorum genus in homine 
4 producit : ideoque ita fœdum et execrabile eſt coram 
« Deo, ut ad generis humani condemnationem ſuff- 
& ciat.” To all theſe I ſhall only add the words of our 
Confeſſion, ch. G. art. 5. where, ſpeaking of the origi- 
nal corruption of our nature, it is ſaid, “ both itſelf, 
&« and all the motions thereof, are truly and properly 
*« fin.” And art. 6. Every fin, both original and 
« actual, being a tranſgreſſion of the righteous law of 
% God, and contrary thereunto, doth, in its own na- 
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« ture, bring guilt upon the finner, whereby he is 
« bound over to the wrath of God,” &c. 

I am' perſuaded no Proteſtant will have any ſcruple 


in yielding, that a habitual averfion to God, and inch- 
nation to ſenſe, is a moral evil, and a very great one 


too; and therefore thoſe who think our fathers have 


gone too far in the above articles of their copfeſſions, 
muſt be of opinion, that infants who die in their infan- 
cy have not in this life been at all in a ſtate of moral a- 
gency, or capable of inclinations or averſions that have 
any moral good or evil, or that are either rewardable 
or puniſhable. 

This opinion, though I dare ſay it is thought by thoſe 
who entertain it to be for the advantage of children, 
does certainly exclude them abſolutely from the rank 
of rational creatures. If it puts them out of danger 
of the miſery which rational creatures that have been 
morally evil in this life are liable to in the next, it muſt, 
at the ſame time, cut off all hopes of their being intitled 
to the happineſs of ſuch as have been morally good. It 
is ſcarcely conceivable, or rather it is almoſt a contra- 
diction in terms, to ſuppoſe an accountable creature, 
who is to be eternally happy or miterable, according to 
his moral character, to ſuppoſe ſuch a one no moral a- 
gent in the ſtate of trial or probation, and that his ra- 
tionality, or capacity of moral agency, does not com- 
mence till the ſtate of retribution is begun. 

Upon what grounds can fo irrational. a procedure be 
fixed upon the great ruler and judge of the world ? 
Can any man pretend to remember fo exactly the ſtate 
of his own facultics in the earlieſt moments of his life, 
can any one pretend to have ſo deep an infight into the 
minds of other children, who have not the uſe of ſpeech, 
and are abſolute ſtrangers to all the objects that ſur- 
round them, as to afford the data that are neceſſary to 
ſupport an opinion which aſcribes ſo very odd a con- 
duct to the ſupreme being? That the youngeſt infants 
have ideas, that they are pleaſed with ſome, and diſ- 
pleaſed with others, that they have deſires and aver- 
hons, is obvious to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver. As 
for the great ignorance of and inattention to God and 
ſpiritual things which we find in moſt of them as ſoon 
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as they have language to converſe with us, this, inſtead 
of being admitted as a proof of their natural incapacity, 
is only an evidence of their moral corruption, and has 
been already accounted for upon this ſuppoſition “. I 
ſay only the moſt of them; becauſe it is an undeniable 
fact, that as there are ſome who are ſanctified from the 
womb, ſo there have been inſtances of children who 
have given the earlieſt indications of a reliſh for divine 
things, and a ready apprehenſion of them, that is far 
from being common to the bulk of the ſpecies. 

It is true, that in the earlieſt period of their life they 
are not capable of any actions that are rewardable or 
puniſhable by men, nor is it poſſible to have any diſtinct 
communication of ideas between them and the adult; 
and this may perhaps be the chief reaſon for excluding 
them out of the ſpecies of rational creatures But ſure- 
ly the tribunal of men and the tribunal of God are by 
no means to be put upon the ſame footing, nor is the 
cogniſance of the one equally extenſive with that of 
the other. Though outward actions are the only ob- 
jects of human judgement, it is an indiſputable truth, 
that the judgement of God, like his all comprehenſive 
view, reaches to the moſt inward thoughts, and the 
moſt unheeded diſpoſitions of the foul. Though our 
Saviour hath aſſured us, that whoſoever looketh on a 
woman to luſt after her, hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart , and fo is judged and regard- 
ed'by God as a breaker of his law; yet if no overt act 
is committed in conſequence thereof, it is a fin without 
the ſphere of human judicature. While only fenfible 
injuries done to our neighbour can juſtly expoſe one to 
be puniſhed by his. fellow-creatures, it 1s certain, that 
whoſoever hateth his brother is a murderer in the fight 
of God; and we know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him f. In like manner, however remote 
from the cogniſance or judgement of men the wrong 
inclinations and averſions of children may be, this can 
never exempt them from the cogniſance and the judge- 
ment of him who made them what they are, and en- 
dued them with ſuch a degree of rational powers as he 


see p. 34. + Matth. v. 28. t John, iii. 15. 
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knows to be conſiſtent with the rank of an accountable 


nature. As 
As, on che one hand, the little knowledge we have 


of the degree of underſtanding and power of the will 


in the youngeſt infants, cannot poſſibly furniſh us with 
proofs that they are incapable of any thing that is mo- 
rally evil; or has the nature of fin; ſo, on the other 


hand, che ſcriprure furniſhes us with the cleareſt and 


ſtrongeſt evidence that they certainly are. And this 


being a point ſo eſſential in the preſent queſtion, it may 


be worth our while to ponder the following arguments 
from ſcripture-revelation, which, in my apprehenſion, 
put this effential point beyond all controverſy. 

1. It is certain, that in fact fin, or moral evil, is impu- 


ted in the ſcripture to the very youngeſt infants, even 
while in their mother's womb, and before they can be 
ſuppoſed to have committed any actual tranſgreſſion, or 


to be capable of any thing elſe that is morally good or 
evil, but that habitual wrong bias of their inclination 
which has been mentioned, with that ignorance of God 
which is the conſequence thereof. There cannot be a 
clearer and'a ſtronger proof of the poſſibility of any 
thing than the actual exiſtence of it; and therefore, if 
God in the ſcripture calls this wrong bias in the young- 
eſt infants fin, and expreſſes his ditpleaſure at it, un- 
doubtedly they muſt be moral agents, and capable of 
moral evil. We do not call a lion or a wolf /n- 
ners, becauſe we do not regard them as moral agents 


but if God ſhould expreſs his difpleaſure at the rapa- 


ciouſneſs of the one, and the fierceneſs of the other, 
and impure it to them as a moral cvil, we would cer- 
tainly have ground to account them moral agents. 

The ſcripture, however, affords abundant inftances 
of fin being aſcribed to the youngeſt infants. _ “ Be- 
% hold,” ſays David, „I was ſhapen in iniquity : and 
« in fin did my mother conceive me *. Nothing can 
go beyond this in point of time. The period-mention= 
ed by the penitent Pfalmiſt is that of his very formation 
in the womb of his mother, where he was warmed and 
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cheriſhed, as the original word, which we render con- 
ceive, properly ſignifies; and yet, in a humble review 
of his life, and a penitent acknowledgement of his own 
ſinfulneſs, he plainly aſcribes iniquity and ſin to that 
early period of his exiſtence. Vain are the evaſions 
whereby Pelagian writers would elude the force of this 
teſtimony, as if the ſin here mentioned was the ſin of 
his mother, or as if David intended, not to aggravate, 
but to extenuate his guilt, by pleading his natural pro- 
penſity, or a ſort of phyſical neceſſity of the crimes he 
had committed. [To both theſe contradictory evaſions 
Volkelius has recourſe.) For it is plain, that in this 
pſalm the penitent author, now brought to a deep con- 
trition and humiliation, is far from extenuating or 
excuſing his own guilt, by throwing the blame of his 
wicked practices from himſelf either upon God, or up- 
on any one elſe, which would be very inconſiſtent with 
that profound humility, that ſhame and contrition, 
which God requires of a true penitent, according to the 
Pſalmiſt's own obſervation in the 17th verſe of the 
plalm. On the contrary, he rather endeavours to af- 
fect his ſoul with a ſenſe of his own enormous guilt, 
and abaſes himſelf before God, in ſelf-condemnation, 
juſtifying God in all the ſeverity which he had exerci- 
fed, or might exerciſe, againſt him upon that account. 
With this view, he aſcends from the filthy ſtreams to 
the polluted fountain from whence they flowed, and 
humbles himſelf with ſelf-abaſement before God, in the 
conſideration. of the wickedneſs of his nature, which he 
had even in his mother's belly: As if one, expreſſing 
the bad opinion he had of wolves, as an argument for 
their deſtruction, after they had worried ſome of his 
lambs, ſhould ſay, It is not this ſingle inſtance only that 
moves me; but I know them to be of a rapacious na- 
ture, even when whelps, before they have ſtrength e- 
nough to do miſchief. Upon this penitent ſenſe and 
confeſſion of the inward depravity of his nature, which 
had diſcovered itſelf by ſuch groſs outbreakings, is 
founded the whole petitory part of his prayer. Wath 
% me throughly, cleanſe me. Thou deſireſt truth in 
„% the inward parts. Purge me with hyſop, and I ſhall 
« be clean: waſh me, and I ſhall be whiter than ſnow. 
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© Create in me a clean heart; renew a right ſpirit within 
« me.” But if the Pſalmiſt had confidered this original 


wickedneſs of his nature as a thing that was no fault of 


his, no moral evil, but an effect of a purely phyſical ne- 
ceſſity, and himſelf as at that time no moral agent, he 
might have called it ſomething elſe, but he could not 
have called it fin, nor had we met with it at all in a 
penitent and ſelf-· abaſing confeſſion of his own wicked- 
neſs. | 

It is not only David in a penitent confeſſion, but God 
himſelf, that looks upon this original bias of the inclina- 
tion in all mankind, even the youngeſt infants, as a moral 
evil, and highly diſpleaſing to him. Moſes tells us, God 
ſaw that the wickedneſs of men was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually v. Beſides the univerſality of 
the expreſſions here uſed, we may obſerve, that this is 
ſaid, not of any particular perſons, but of the whole 
ſpecies without exception, and that it is given as the rea- 
ſon why God ſaw fit to deſtroy the world by a flood; 
a puniſhment which extended not to adult finners only, 
but involved the youngeſt infants in the penal deſola- 
tion. And they are ſtill more expreſsly mentioned in 
the gracious promiſe, that he would not again ſmite 
every living thing; for, or though, as ſome render it, 
the imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth +. 
The word rendered from his youth, ſignibes the earlieſt 
infancy; for the Jewiſh writers in explaining it tell us, 
the period comprehended in it commences with the firſt 
motion of the child in the belly. And indeed the uſe of 
the word in other places of ſcripture juſtifies this inter- 
pretation, as when the angel gave directions to Samſon's 
mother to drink no wine nor ſtrong drink when ſhe 
was going with him; for, ſays he, the child ſhall be a 
Nazarite unto God from the womb t. The word is the 
{ame that in Geneſis is rendered from his youth. Other 
paſſages might be quoted to the ſame purpoſe, particu- 
larly Ezekiel, xvi. 22. 'Thou haſt not remembered the 
days of thy youth, when thou waſt naked and bare, 


Gen. vi. 5. + Gen. viii. 21. Judges, xiii. 3. 
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ond waſt polluted in thy blood. Now when was it that 
ſhe was naked, and bare, and polluted? We are told in 
the 4th verſe, And as for thy nativity in the day thou 


. waſt born, thy navel was not cut, neither waſt thou 


waſhed, &c. 80 that by youth we are to underſtand 
the earlieſt infancy. And yet that period of our life it 
ſeems is capable of moral evil. And hence finners are 
called tranſgreflors from the womb “, and the wicked 
are ſaid to be eſtranged from the womb +. 

So far is the ſcripture from ſuppoſing the very young- 
eſt infants incapable of moral evil, that the contrary is 
not only afſerted, but it is repreſented as a, moſt incre- 
dible abſurdity to imagine them free from it. Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? not one f. 
And again, How can he be clean that is born of a wo- 
man ||! Now, either infants are not born of a woman, 
are not brought out of an unclean. thing, or they muſt 
themſelves be unckan. But what ſort of pollution is 
aſcribed to them? Can it be only a corporal unclean- 
neſs? 'The context does fo evidently limit' the ſenſe to 
a moral pollution, that the moſt obſtinate Socinian or 
Pelagian cannot deny it. And, can there, be moral evil 
in any thing that is not a moral agent? Is this what 
can be predicated of any thing that is an act of the 
creator, or an effect of his eſtabliſhed laws? or indeed 
of any thing that is not an act of an accountable crea- 
ture's will ? 

The doctrine of the New Teſtament is the ſame with 
that of the Old. Our Saviour aſſures us, That which is 
born of the fleth, is fleſh “ *. Where the context makes 
it obvious, that by being born of the fleth is meant our 


natural generation, and, by being fleth, ſuch a moral 


corruption as incapacitates us for future happineſs. And 
the Apoſtle Paul tells us, 'I'hat the unbelieving huſband 
is ſanctified by the believing wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is ſanctificd by the believing huſband : elſe were 
your children unclean; but now are they holy ++. 

ot that the children, even of believing parents, are 
originally holy; but the promiſe being unto them and 


* If xtviii. 8. + Pf viii. 3. } Job, xiv 4. 
i Job, XXV. 4» 9 John, iii. 6, tt I Cor. Vii. 14. 
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to their children *, they are therefore fœderally holy, or 
intitled to the promiſe of ſanttification by the ſpirit in the 
covenant of grace; not aliens or ſtrangers from the cove- 
nant of promiſe, which the others are. But what kind 
of uncleanneſs is aſcribed to the children of unbelieving 
parents? Can it be any other than a moral one:? | 
+ I ſhall only mention one paſſage more; and indeed it 
is abſolutely deciſive. By one man, ſays the ſame apo- 
ſtle, ſin entered into the world, and death by fin; and 
ſo death paſſed upon all men, for that all have ſinned. 
For until the law fin was in the world: but fin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheleſs, death 
reigned from Adam to Moſes, even over them that had 
not ſinned after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion +.” 
Here not only all are declared to have ſinned without 
exception, but particularly all Who die, as it is certain 
many do, in their infancy; which cannot be true, if 
infants are incapable of fin, or not moral agents. Nay, 
death is ſaid to be paſſed upon all, for that all have ſin- 
ned: and as if the apoſtle were apprehenſive that theſe 
general terms did not fufficiently include infants, he 
makes a particular application of what he had faid to 
them in a ſpecial manner in the 14th verſe, diſtinguiſh- 
ing, in the moſt explicit terms, between original fin and 
actual tranſgreſſion, and obſerving, that death reigned 
even over them that had not ſinned after the /emilitude 
of Adam's tranſgreſſion, but had been guilty of origi- 
nal fin only. And as fin cannot be imputed, or there 
cannot be any ſuch thing as fin but in moral agents that 
are ſubject to a law; ſo the , youngeſt infants, whoſe 
death is a demonſtration that they are finners, muſt of 
conſequence be moral agents that are ſubject to the law 
of nature, even before the revealed law was given by 
Moſes. So that every point of this queſtion is clearly 
decided in this paſſage. + 

2. Not only is fin, or moral evil, imputed to children 
in the ſcripture, but to ſuppoſe them entirely free from, 
or incapable of it, would be contrary to the analogy of 
faith, and inconſiſtent with the moſt eſſential doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. Nothing can be imagined more eſſen- 
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tial to, or of more importance in revealed religion, than 
the doctrine of the ſalvation or redemption of all man- 
kind by the death of Chriſt, and of the neceſſity of their 
regeneration by the Holy Ghoſt, and the doctrine of 
the ſacraments of baptiſm under the New, and circum- 
ciſion under the Old Teſtament. All Chriſtians, and 
particularly infants, are baptiſed in the name, not only 
of the Father, as their Creator, but of the Son, as their 
Redecmer, and of the Holy Ghoſt, as their Sanctifier; 
which would be extremely abſurd, if they had no occa- 
fion either for the propitiatory merits of the one, or the 
ſanctifying influences of the other. 

It would be ſo new a doctrine among Chriſtians, that 
the moſt violent oppoſers of original fin have not 
ventured upon it to maintain, that infants who die 
without having committed any actual tranſgreſſion, are 
excluded out of the number of thoſe for whom Chriſt 
died, who is the Saviour of all men *, and who taſted 
death for every man +. Chriſt himſelf, when little chil- 
dren were preſented to him as the Saviour, and his diſ- 
ciples oppoſed it, ſaid, Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me; for of ſuch is the king- 
dom of heaven f. And we know the promiſe of the 
covenant of grace is not only unto believers, but alſo 
to their children ||; their children, who by virtue of 
their believing are holy, but otherwiſe unclean **. 

Now, what ſort of perſons are they for whom Chriſt 
died ? Are they abſolutely free from fin, and ſuch as 
had no guilt at all to be expiated ? Even though they 
had not been called unclean, may we not juſtly infer, 
with the apoſtle, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead 11? They that be whole need not a phyſician, 
but they that are ſick ff. The Son of man came to 
ſeek and to ſave that which was loſt |||]. Chriſt Jeſus 
came into the world to fave ſinners +. And his name 
was called Jeſus, becauſe he faves his people from their 
fins +. He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was 
bruiſed for our iniquities, All we like ſheep have gone 


* x Tim. iv. 10. + Heb. ii. 9. } Match. xix. 14- 
Accs, ii. 39. *® x Cor. vis. 24. ++ 2 Cor. v. 14. 
it Match. ix 14. [||] Luke, iz. 10. — 2 Tim. i. 1s. 
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aſtray : we have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all *. 


He gave himſelf a ranfom for all t, that we ſhould not 


periſh, and that the world through him might be /a- 


ved . He is the Saviour of the body, the church, and 


gave himſelf for it, that he might ſanctify and cleanſe it 


with the waſhing of water, that it might not have /pot 


or wrinkle ||. When we were yet without ſtrength, in 
due time Chriſt died for the ungodly. While we were 
yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. We were ju/tified by 


his blood. When we were enemies, we were reconciled 


to God by the death of his Son *. How can they be 
reconciled to God, who were not at enmity with him? 
how can they be ſaved, who were not in a periſhing 
condition? or healed, who were not ſick ? redeemed 
or ranſomed, who were in no bondage or thraldom ? 
In ſhort, either ſome infants are faved, or they are 
not. If not, either they periſh as brutes, and have not 
rational and immortal ſouls, (which I believe none will 
preſume to ſay, eſpecially when the ſcripture has ſo ex- 
preſsly told us that the promiſe extends to them); or 
they live in miſery, and ſo muſt have had fin that did 
deſerve it. If any of them are ſaved, it is either by 
covenant, or without it; cither there is ſome promiſe for 
it, or there is none. If none, upon what ground can we 
preſume to ſay that any of them are ſaved ? For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, without his revela- 
tion? or can tell what he will do to them, without ar- 
rogance ? But it a revelation or promiſe be pled, it is 
either the covenant of nature, or of grace. It cannot 
be the firit, which is acknowledged, by all who believe 


there was ſuch a covenant, to be now broken and abro- 


gated, and is exprelsly declared to be ſo in the ſerip- 
ture. If by the covenant of grace, which is the only 
way of falvation revealed in the Bible, and which is ex- 
prelsly declared by the Apoſtle Peter to extend to infants, 
then their ſalvation cannot be of juſtice, but of free 
grace, and pure undeferved mercy, being by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others. But God, who is 


* If lit, 5. 6, 7 1 Tim. ii. 6. 4 John, iii. 16. 17. 
0 Eph. V, 45 vo Rom v. 6. 3. 9. 10. 
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rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he lo- 
ded us, even when we were dead in ſin, hath quick- 
ened us together with Chriſt: by grace ye are ſa- 
ved . For, as the fame apoſtle obſerves, there is 
none righteous, no not one: There is none that un- 
derſtandeth, there is none that feeketh after God. And 
therefore," in order to ſalvation in the goſpel- method, 
every. mouth muſt be ſtopped, and al the world become 
guilty defore God: for alt have ſinned, and come ſhort 
of the glory of God; being juſtified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt 7. 
For by the works of the law ſhall no fleſbh be juſtified. 
For it righteouſneſs come by the law, then Chriſt is 
dead in vain f. But that no man is juſtified by the law 
ini the fight of God, it is evident: for the juſt ſhall 
live by taith. And the law is not of faith; but the 
man that doth them, ſhall live in them. Chriſt hath 
redeemed us from the curſe of the law, being made a 
curſe for us. If there had been a law given which 
could have given life, verily righteouſneſs ſhould have 
| been by the law. But the ſcripture hath concluded all. 
under ſin, that the promiſe by faith of Jeſus Chriſt 
might be given to them that believe ||. 

To ſay that the death of Chriſt, though it could not 
procure for infants the pardon of guilt which cannot 
be juſtly imputed to them, may, however, be of ſome 
uſe in purchaſing for them a degree of happineſs which 
they do not deſerve, is not only repreſenting the death 
of Chriſt in a very different light from that in which 
the ſcripture conſtantly repreſents it, viz. as a vicarious 
puniſhment, a ſacrifice, a ranſom, a propitiation, &c.; 
but it proceeds from a miſtake of the reaſon and end 
of Chriſt's death. Chriit, by his death, has indeed pur- 
chaſed heaven for us; and it was ſo indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe, that, without the intervention 
thereof, it would not have been conſiſtent with the wiſ- 
dom, holineſs, and juſtice of God, to have beſtowed 
upon us any degree of happineſs. Not but that God 
is at perfect liberty to make innocent creatures as happy 


* Eph. ii 3: 4. Fo + Rom. iii. 10. 11. 19- 23+ 24+ 
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us he pleaſes, without any price being paid to him for 
the purchaſe. But in our caſe, the guilt of ſinners be- 
ing a mighty bar againſt the exerciſe of his goodneſs, it 
was this impediment which the ſacrifice of Chriſt re- 
moved out of the way; and thus eternal life is the 
gift of God, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord“: where- 
as, if infants be perfectly innocent, there could have 
been no occaſion for a vicarious ſufferer on their ac- 
count, in order to open a way for the exerciſe of in- 
finite beneficence towards them in any degree. 

Again, if infants be perfectly innocent, and have no- 
thing in them of moral evil, where can be the neceſſity 
of that regeneration, or renovation of their natures, 
which our Saviour repreſents as one of the moſt im- 
portant doctrines of Chriſtianity ? Verily, verily, I ſay 
unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot fee 
the kingdom of God +. And is it not ſtrange, that 
after our Saviour's rebuke to Nicodemus, there are ſtill 
maſters of Iſrael that do not, or will not, know theſe 
things? We cannot ſuppole God to create a foul 
ſo, that, without any fault of its own, it needs to be 
new formed again, or regenerated, created by a new 
workmanſhip in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works 4. But 
if thoſe who have only been born into the world in the 
natural way would be excluded from happineſs, ſhould 
they die ever ſo early, without a renovation of their na- 
ture, as we are here aflured from the very beſt authority, 
muſt they not certainly have contracted tome moral pol- 
lution ? and, conſequently, muſt they not be moral a- 
gents, and capable of moral evil ? Can there be any 
faults to mend in God's own workmanthip, but what 
are Owing to ſome act of the creature itlclt ? yet there 
is not an individual of the human race, but before it 
comes out of the mother's womb is rendered unfit for, 
and incapable of, the heavenly happineſs. For, that 
which is born of the fleth, ſays our Saviour, is fleſh ||; 
i. e. (not phyſically, to be ſure, but) morally polluted. 
Is it poflible to conceive this, without a culpable act of 
its own will? Upon this ſuppoſition, indecd, the ne- 


* Rom. vi. 23, + Joha, iti. 3. { ph. ii. 10. 
John, iii. 6, See Calv. Laſt, l. 4. c. 16. n. 19 20. 
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ceſſity of being born again is obvious; but otherwiſe, ut- 
terly incomprehenſible. in ct. n 
Even admitting that none who are once born in the 
natural way were to die in their infancy, but all were to 
live till they became capable of actual tranſgreſſion; yet 
where can be the neceſſity of regeneration upon the 
principles of our opponents? If an infant is not a mo- 
ral agent; if a phyſical neceſſity to commit actual tranſ- 
greſſion be a contradiction, as it obviouſly is to all who 

underſtand the terms; and if a moral neceſſity eſſential- 
ly implies exceptions, and cannot be univerſal; may not 
fome of the human race, at leaſt, be ſuppoſed to ſtand 
in no need of any change of their nature? How can 
it be ſaid, that if any man be in Chriſt, he is a new 
creature: old things are paſt away; behold all things 
are become new *? Ho can it be the indiſpenſable duty 
of all to put off the old man, with his deeds, and to 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, 
after the image of him that created him +? to put off 
the old man, which is corrupt, according to the deceit- 
ful luſts; and be renewed in the ſpirit of their mind; 
and put on the new man, which, after God, is created 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs + ? to be transformed 
by the renewing of their mind |? How comes it to be 
the character of true Chriſtians, that they are buried 
with Chriſt by baptiſm into death ; that like as Chriſt 
was raiſed up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of life; the old 
man being crucified with Chriſt, that the body of ſin 
might be deſtroyed, as thoſe that are alive from the 
dead **? 

This laſt paſſage is evidently an allufion to baptiſm ; 
and indeed the doctrine of the two initiating ſacraments 
muſt either be razed out of our creed, and even out of 
the Bible, or the concern of the youngeſt infants in our 
redemption through the blood of Chriſt, and regenera- 
tion by his Spirit, muſt be admitted; conſequently, 
that they are capable of moral pollution. And 1 would 


2 Cor. v. 1. + Col. iii. 9. 10. + Eph. iv. aa. 23. 23. 
| Rom. xii. 2. Rom. Vi. 4: 6. 23. 
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fain know how this can be, if my be not moral a- 
ent. 

8 To be baptiſed, ally implies an intereſt i in the death 
of Chriſt : Know ye not, ſays the apoſtle, that ſo many 
of us as were baptiſed into Jeſus Chriſt, were baptiſed 
into his death“? And again, For as many of you as 
have been baptiſed into Chriſt, have put on Chriſt +: 
This is adduced as a proof that our ſalvation is not a 
thing that is due to us in juſtice, but what we owe to 
pure grace and mercy, that the inheritance is not of the 
law, but of promiſe f. But the ſcripture, ſays the a- 
poſtle, hath concluded a// under fin, that the promiſe 
by faith of Jeſus Chriſt might be given to them that be- 
lieve ||. And indeed baptiſm can have no meaning, if 
it does not imply the guilt and the moral pollution of 
thoſe to whom it is adminiſtered. Waſhing always ſup- 
poſes filth ; but ſurely, as the Apoſtle Peter oblerves, 
baptiſm doth not fave us by putting away the filth of the 
fleſh . It is the blood of Chriſt which is fignified by 
the water in baptiſm; and the blood of Jeſus Chriſt 
cleanſeth us from all fin f. It is the remiſſion of ſin, 
therefore, and regeneration, that is ſignified and ſealed 
in this ſacrament: Be baptiſed, ſays Peter, for the re- 
miſſion of ſins; for the promiſe is unto you, and to 
your children t. And ſays Ananias to Paul, Ariſe, 
and be baptiſed, and waſh away thy /ins |||. It is like- 
wiſe called the waſhing of regeneration ++. And we 
are ſaid to be buried with Chriſt in baptiſm, wherein 
alſo we are riſen with him through the faith of the 0- 
peration of God, who hath raiſed him from the 
dead ++, 

I have in this argument taken for granted the bap- 
tiſm of infants, having to do with ſuch as admit and 
practiſe infant baptiſm, who therefore mult allow that 
guilt and moral uncleanneſs, which is ſuppoſed and fig- 
nified in that ordinance, to be imputed to them. Bur 
it cannot be denied, that infants, by divine appoint- 
ment, were circumciſed; and the very tame things were 


* Rom. vi 3. + Gal. iit. 27. + Gal. iii. 18. 

{| Gal. iii. 22. ** x Pet. iii. 27. ++ x John, i. 9, 
1} Acts, ii. 38. 39. {|| Acts, xxii. 16, + Tit. iii. 5. 
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ſignified and ſcaled in that ſacrament likewiſe, viz. re- 
generation, and the pardon of fin, and that through 
grace. So the apoſtle: expreſsly declares: And he re- 
ceived the figa of circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſ- 
neſs of the faith which he had yet being uncircumci- 
fed . And what that righteouſneſs of faith was, is e- 
vident in the whole context: It is a juſtification of the 
ungodly +; a reward, not reckoned of debt, but of 
grace 1 It is a Ln of ſin: Even as David alſo de- 
{cribeth the bleſſedneſs of the man unto whom God 
imputeth righteoufneſs without works, ſaying,” Bleſſed 
are they whoſe iniquities are forgiven, and whoſe ſins 
are covered ||. The cutting off the foreſkin repreſent - 
ed the impurity of their nature, and the neceſſity of an 
expiation of their guilt by the ſhedding of blood, and 
of the mortification of the fleſh, and the putting' away 
of thoſe vices which the circumcifed were ſuppoſed 
liable to. In whom alſo, ſays the apoſtle, ye are cir- 
cumciſcd with the circumciſion made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the fins of the fleſh, by the cir- 
cumciſion of Chriſt. And you being dead in your fins, 
and the uncircumciſion of your fleth, hath he quicken- 
ed together with him, having forgiven you all treſ- 
paſſes *. Is it poſſible to reconcile the perfect innocen- 
cy of infants with the inſtitution of ſuch an ordinance 
for them, or with the neceflity of their redemption 
through the blood of Chriſt, and of their regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit? And if they be guilty polluted fin- 
ners, mult they not, by the moſt neceſſary conſequence, 
undoubtedly be moral agents ? | | 

3 All this will yet appear ſtill more manifeſt, if we 
conſider, that the very youngeſt infants are liable to the 
puniſhment of fin 'The ſupreme ruler of the world 
treats them as ſinners, by inflicting upon them ſome- 
times excruciating pains and diſeaſes, and even death it- 
{elf, whereby the agreeable union between foul and bo- 
dy is violently diſſolved, the body turned into loathſome 
duſt, and the ſtate of trial which the ſoul was put inta 
finally ended. We cannot form our judgement by a. 
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more unerring rule than this; far we may be aſſured, 
that ſo infinitely juſt a being as God cannot but treat 
every thing as it is; and ſo infinitely gaod a being can 
never be ſuppoſed wantonly to inflift grievous pains and 
penalties upon perfectly innocent creatures, the work - 
manſhip of his own hands, that were formed for the 
moſt exquiſite happineſs, in the eternal enjoyment of 
himſelf; and therefore, if in fact it is certain, that he 
treats them as ſinners, there cannot be a ſurer ground 
upon which to conclude that they are ſo: It man be 
born to trouble as the fparks fly upward, althaugh at- 
fliction cometh not forth of the duſt, neither doth 
trouble ſpring out of the ground *, we may ſafely in- 
fer, that he is born in fin. For, under the government 
of ſo holy and perfect a being as God, it is a maxim 
that admits of no exception, That fin and miſery, in- 
nocence and happineſs, are inſeparable in rational crea- 
tures. And indeed we have Job going before us, in 
drawing this very inference, Man that is born of a wo- 
man is of few days and full of trouble. He cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down : he flecth alſo as a 
ſhadow, and continueth not. And what does he inter 
from this? Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean ? not one f. | | 

The reply that is made to this argument, if I take it 
right, is to this purpoſe : That as our being itſelf is the 
free gift of God, the moſt innocent creature can have 
no reaſon to complain, if, taking the whole duration of 
his exiſtence together, he has more happineſs than miſe- 
ry: That therefore it cannot be inconſiſtent with the 
perfections of God to let infants, however perfectly in- 
nocent, ſuffer the pain, and even death itſelf, which is 
the neceſſary conſequence of their being children of ſin- 
ners, as he has it in his power to overbalance all their 
temporal ſufferings, were they more and greater than 
they are, by eternal happineſs in the other world; aud 

erefore it is argued, that the direct contrary infer- 
ence may be drawn from the pains, and miſeries, and 
death of infants; not that they are ſinners, but that 
ſuch of them as die in their infancy will be eternally 
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happy in the future ſtate. This ſeems to be neceflary, 
in the apprehenſion of the objectors, to vindicate the 
juſtice and goodneſs of God. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
all the miſery that ſhort-lived infants are capable of in 
this life bears ſo trifling a proportion to the whole of 
their exiſtence, and is ſo bountifully compenſated by the 
exquiſite and everlaſting happineſs of the other world, 

that it is not worth the mentioning; whereas the in- 
flicting upon them, not only temporal miſery, but eter- 
nal damnation too, for what was not in their power to 
avoid, ſeems to be ſuch an impeachment of the divine 
juſtice as the objectors are extremely unwilling to ad- 
mit. 

It is obvious at firſt view, that the whole ſtrength of 
this reply conſiſts entirely in begging the queſtion, and 
taking the moſt material points in diſpute for granted, 
viz. that nothing is fin, or morally evil, but actual 
tranſgreffion;z and that moral impotence is inconſiſtent 
with free agency, or imputation of guilt z both of which 
are denied; and the reaſons of this denial have already 
been given. And even admitting both theſe ſuppoſi- 
tions, the preſent miſery of infants is no otherwiſe ac- 
counted for, but by a third ſuppoſition, of their eternal 
happineſs, the very thing in diſpute, at leaſt in ſo far as 
it is put on the footing of juſtice... What God in fact 
will do, in his great mercy through Chriſt, is not now 
the queſtion. And when even this laſt ſuppoſition it- 
ſelf is admitted, though it may leſſen, yet it is evident it 
does not entirely remove, the difficulty which muſt ſtill 
ariſe from even the temporary miſery of innocents. 
Suppoſe we diſcerned, at ſome diſtance, ' a child beaten 
by his parent, of whoſe wiſdom, juſtice, good nature, 
and love to his children, we had the higheſt eſteem ; 
would it not be a very natural inference, that ſurely the 
child had committed ſome fault, even though we had 
no other ground whatever to ſuſpect it? which, by the 
way, is far from being the preſent caſe. And would it 
be thought juſt reaſoning to alledge, that the boy, for all 
that; may be perfectly innocent, and the father the ſame 
good man we took him to be too; becauſe the fine e- 
ſtate he was to leave him at the laſt was more than ſuf- 
ficicat to compenſate all the pain he could ſuffer in his 
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younger years ? But, to be more particular, this ac- 
count of the matter labours under two difadvantages : 
it is inconſiſtent, 1ſt, with the ſcripture- account, and, 
2dly, with the nature of the thing. 

1. The ſcripture will not admit of any ſuch reply; for 
there the point is expreſsly decided, that death is the wa- 
ges of ſin ; that ſin hath reigned unto death ; and not 
only that death entered by ſin, but that the reaſon why 
death paſſed upon all men is, For that all have fin- 
ned 4, even they who have not ſinned after the ſimili- 
tude of Adam's tranſgreſſion |. And indeed the whole 
circumſtances of the diſmal cataſtrophe, not only the 
unnatural divorce itſelf that is made between ſoul and 
body, and the period it puts to the ſtate of trial, but 
the pain and ſickneſs that uſhers in the king of terrors, 
and the loathſome corruption that follows at his heels, 
which reduces the body to its duſt ; all looks fo like pu- 
niſhment, and the divine difpleaſure, that it is not eaſy 
to conceive otherwiſe of the matter. And God has gi- 
ven us two inſtances, viz. Enoch and Elijah, to ſhow that 
he is by no means limited to any one method of taking 
Adam's poſterity out of the world. Beſides, it is certain, 
that the untimely death of many infants, ſo far from be- 
ing the neceſſary effect of the preſent conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, has been directly inflicted by the immediate 
hand of God himſelf, as a puniſhment of fin; particu- 
larly in the caſes of the flood, and the deſtruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Nay, God has ſometimes ex- 
preſsly commanded this puniſhment to be executed by 
men upon the infants of ſuch as have been more than 
ordinarily corrupted. . While the children of other ene- 
mies to the Iſraelites were appointed to be ſpared, they 
are expreſsly required to put thoſe of the devoted na- 
tions of Canaan to a violent death, to deſtroy infant 
and ſuckling, and to fave alive nothing that breatheth **, 
Is there any appearance here of what the objectors 
would have to be taken for granted, that the pain and 
death'of infants is an unintended conſequence of the 
preſent conſtitution, that was ſettled with another view; 
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and that they were ſo far from being aimed at, that a 
compenſation becomes due to them becauſe of the ac- 
cidental hurt which they undeſignedly receive by the 
by ? 2.911 775 
oh This hypothefis, (for more than an hypotheſis it 
ſurely cannot pretend to be), as it is contrary to the 
ſcripture account of the matter, ſo it is inconſiſtent with 
the nature of the thing itſelf, and utterly unapplicable 
to the conduct of a perfect being. According to the 
objeftors, God being provoked by a fingle individual 
only, who was ſoon to leave the ſtage to a numerous 
ſpecies, all of whom, for any thing that had happened, 
might be perfectly innocent, and many of whom actual- 
ly are fo; did, however, fling about his wrath at the 
undeſerving, and ſettle a conſtitution. ſo inadvertently, 
that the pureſt innocents are deeply involved in the pe- 
nal effects, which brings, it ſeems, a ſort of obligation 
upon God himſelf to compenſate their lofles. Having 
taſted nothing but miſery in this life, and being, with- 
out ſo much as a trial of their moral diſpoſitions, and 
even before they came to a ſtate of moral agency, hur- 
ried directly into the ſtate of retribution, the juſtice of 
God is now found to be debtor to them for the unde- 
ſerved ill uſage they have mer with, and, whatever their 
characters may turn out to be, is now bound, by way of 
reſtitution, to bring matters to rights again, by an over- 
balance of happineſs; and the opportunity being loſt of 
putting them in a ſtate of probation, there is no choice 
but an indiſpenſable neceſſity, in point of juſtice, to put 
them into a ſtate of unchangeabie and everlaſting hap- 
pineſs. | | 
Nov, let any one conſider the matter in this light, 
which is the true and real amount of the objection in 
other words, and ſee whether it is poſſible for him to 
ſuppoſe the fupreme being reduced to ſuch a ſituation, 
Reſtitution is indeed a duty that is frequently incumbent 
upon us fallen finners; and it is a beautitul part of a 
human character to perform it to the utmoſt, and to 
make all the compenſation that lies in our power for 
any undeſerved miſery we have unhappily involved our 
fellow-creatures in : but then, like repentance, of which 
it is a branch, it always ſuppoſes a previous failure in 


eur conduct; and therefore is a duty peculiar to finners, 
or beings of an imperfect character, and can never be 
ſuppoſed to lie as an obligation upon the ſupreme being. 
Reſtitution, or compenſation, does, in the very notion of it, 
imply an injury, or ſome degree of miſery, brought upon 
another, without any reaſon for it in the demerit of the 
ſufferer, by the perſon who makes compenſation. And 
accordingly this is indeed the very notion which the ob- 
jectors would obtrude upon us in the preſent caſe. The 
death and ſufferings of children, ſay they, are undeſer- 
ved on their part; and therefore God himſelf is obliged 
in juſtice to make them a compenſation. All they have 
to ſay in excuſe for the injury is, that as, on the one 
hand, it was not directly intended, but an effect of a 
conſtitution ſettled for other reaſons 3 ſo, on the other 
hand, it is but a ſmall one, or of a ſhort duration, and 
ſufficiently balanced by the future happineſs which they 
think may be depended-on, becauſe God, after what he 
has done, cannot ' with-hold it without being unjuſt; 
never reflecting, that he cannot be under an obligation 
to beſtow it, without having firſt acted below the per- 
fection - of his character. Extenuations of this kind 
might make a tolerable ſhift to vindicate the conduct of 
— man; but certainly God can never ſtand in need of 
E407 MA is A. | 

For, in the firſt place, to ſettle a conſtitution with a 
view to a ſingle individual who was ſoon to be out of 
the way of it, without regard to the many millions of 
his poſterity, who, by the hypotheſis, could not deſerve 
the evils in that conſtitution, muſt ſurely be ſuch an act- 
ing at random, and with uncertainty at leaſt, if not 
worſe, as cannot be imputed to a being of infinite per- 
fection. In the ſecond place, I ſhall readily own, that 
an imperfect creature may ſometimes be under a neceſſi- 
ty to hurt thoſe who do not deſerve it, for want of a- 
. bility to obtain his end any other way, and ſo be brought 
under an obligation of compenſating their loſſes; but 
it will not follow, that the author of nature, and of all 
the laws of it, Whofis of infinite wiſdom to foreſee the 
conſequences of things, and of infinite power to bring 
about any end by tlie propereſt means, can ever be re- 
duced to the ſame neceſſity; not to inſiſt now on the 
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inſtances formerly mentioned, of God himſelf inflict- 
ing death on infants, and directing others to do it, be- 
yond the ſettled courſe of things. And, in the third 
place, to ſay that an injury is comparatively. but ſmall; 
and of ſhort continuance, is an excuſe that the beſt of 
men may perhaps ſometimes need; but it is extremely 
unſuitable to him, who can no more do a ſmall injury 
than a great one. An imperfe& character may be mea- 
ſured by the exceſs of the good above the evil, or of the 
evil above the good; but in God there can be nothing 
but good; nor can he, at any period, ever treat an 
thing but as it is.” He is not like thoſe maſters, whoſe 
unreaſonable uſage of their ſervants in a peeviſh fit, is 
the more patiently ſubmitted to, becauſe of the extraor- 
dinary liberality. of their bounty upon the return of 
their good humour. The leaſt degree of what is wrong 
is as incompatible with the character of God, as the 
higheſt degree of it, i. e. both of them utterly incon- 
ſiſtent therewith. Nor can the greateſt happineſs, and 
of the longeſt duration, conferred upon an innocent 
creature in the other world, change the nature of the 
uſage they met with in this, or make it any thing elſe 
than ſome degree of temporary miſery inflicted upon 
ſuch as deſerved none at all. This is what the good - 
neſs of God is at all times, and in any one moment, as 
well as another, equally incapable of, as being ſtill what 
it is, let what will be-afterward. The future can, by no 
right reaſoning, be brought into the account. In ſo 
far as it is not revealed, it is utterly, unknown to us; 
but if analogy affords us any rule of judgement, we 
muſt at leaſt conclude, that thoſe who are miſerable 
here may without injuſtice be miſerable hereafter. This 
is not preſuming to judge what their future ſtate ſhall 
be, or circumſcribing the mercy of God, who has con- 
trived a way of extending it to guilty ſinners. It is only 
inferring from their preſent ſufferings, what we are o- 
therwiſe alſo ſufficiently informed of, that their preſent 
ſtate is undoubtedly a ſtate of guilt, and that they cer- 
tainly have deſerved the miſery -which-rthey. now en- 
dure. Me ali to den egi io 2250951251 

80 promiſcuous indeed is the diſtribution of hap- 


pineſs and miſery in this world, that I readily: allow 
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dhe inference to be juſt which is uſually drawn from 
thence, viz. that there muſt be a future ſtate, where it 
will be well only with the righteous, and ill only with 
the wicked, But this is no objection to the above rea- 
ſoning: for where lies the difficulty in the preſent diſ- 
penſations of Providence, that needs the ſuppoſition of 


a future ſtate to clear it up? Not ſurely in the unde- 


ſerved miſery of good men. No body that proceeds up- 
on the ſcripture · plan can have the preſumption to pre- 
tend this. But it lies entirely on the other ſide, the 
happineſs in which wicked men are now indulged, or ra- 
ther in the proportion of happineſs and miſery that is 
obſerved in the providential uſage of both. As for 
good men, they are known to be but imperfectly ſo; 


nay, the ſcripture aſſures us, that they are all guilty ſin- 


ners. It hath concluded all under ſin, that every mouth 
may be ſtopped, and all the world may become guilty 
before God. For all have ſinned, and come ſhort of 
the glory of God. And therefore the preſent chaſtiſe- 
ment of good men is ſo far from being an inſtance of 
miſery without ſin, that it affords an example of the 
moſt wholeſome correction and kindly- intended ſuffer- 
ings, preſuppoſing ſin as the true cauſe and foundation 
of them: and, inſtead of being beyond the demerit of 
the ſufferers, they muſt be, and always are by them, ac- 
knowledged to be infinitely thort of it. Good men may 
be at a loſs how to account for the divine forbearance 
now-exerciſed on the wicked, without having recourſe 
to a day of judgement ; but as there is not a good man 
who is not ſenſible that he himſelf has deſerved hell, he 
.cannot but own, that any thing leſs than that is mercy.. 
I cannot help obſerving, - upon this occaſion, that the 
concern uſually pretended, by the excuſers of fin, for 
the moral character of God, is very much deſiderated 
in this part of the controverly. The oppotition made 
to theſe doctrines of religion which relate to the great 
evil and demerit of ſin, in every kind or degree ot it, 
with the ſeverity and duration of its puniſhment, as re- 
preſented in the Chriſtian revelation, may ariſe. from a 
twofold ſeurce. It may proceed either from a flight 
ſenſe of the greatneſs of moral evil, or from a concern 
for the juſtice and goodneſs of God. There is no 
I 2 
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doubt that all who are engaged in this oppoſition will 
impute it to the laſt of the two; and whatever may 
have been the real ſource of ſuch oppoſition, or how 
| low ideas ſoever the firſt oppoſers may have entertain- 
ed of the demerit of fin, I make no queſtion but the 
frightful pictures they have drawn of the crueky and 
injuſtice there muſt be in the puniſhment of it, have 
made an impreſſion upon many of their well meaning 
proſelytes Indeed ſuch ſort of topics muſt have more 
of declamation than argument in them; for the juſtice 
or injuſtice of a puniſhment depends entirely upon the 
demerit of the crime; and therefore here the ſtreſs of 
the reaſoning muſt at length be brought. Thoſe who 
are convinced of the great demerit ot all ſin, original 
or actual, and of the benevolent and extenſive ends 
that may be obtained by the eternal puniſhment of it, 
are ſo far from thinking that there is either cruelty or 
injuſtice in it, that the contrary meaſure appears to 
them inconſiſtent, not only with the purity and holineſs, 
but with the juſtice and goodneſs, of the great ruler ot 
the world. And here lies the difference between the 
treatment we give, and the treatment they give, to the 
moral character of God. We maintain, univerſally 
and without exception, that God never does inflict the 
leaſt degree of miſery upon any of his creatures, but 
fuch as deſerve it; and we are ſo much perſuaded of 
the infinite goodneſs, juſtice, and mercy, of the ſupreme 
being, and ſo much convinced, that as he has no plea- 
ſure even in the death of a Fong ſo he never can be 
under the leaſt temptation to treat any thing otherwite than 
as it is, that the actual ſufferings of any. rational creature 
under his government, is a ſufficient demonſtration to us 
of the guilt and demerit of the ſufferer: whereas our op- 
ponents, though the death and ſufferings of infants are 
facts which they cannot deny, chuſe rather to yield, 

that God inflicts ſome degree of miſery upon perfect 
innocents, and thereby brings himſelf under an obliga- 
tion to his own creatures, than to admit that they de- 
ſerve it. Is there not ſome appearance here of a great - 
er concern to ward off the imputatien of blame from 


durſelves, than to vindicate the moral character of 
God? 
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Let us now take a review of the argument, and ſee 
whether clearer evidence can be had for any thing. 
Infants, it is alledged, are not moral agents, and inca- 

able of either moral good or evil; and yet it is admit- 
ted, that many of them, without any farther capacity, 
are carried out of the ſtate of trial into a ſtate of eternal 
retribution. God, who muſt certainly know their ca- 
pacities better than we can pretend to do, plainly char- 
ges them with ſin and guilt. Can they be juſtly charged 
with it if they be incapable of it? This of itſelf might be 
ſufficient, one ſhould think, to ſatisfy all who allow that 

God is better acquainted with the capacities of his own 
creatures than we are. But how ſtrong are the addi- 
tional confirmations of this in every fact that occurs to 
us, in the diſpenſations both of nature and of grace? 
A circumſtantial proof is thought to have in ſome re- 
ſpects the advantage even of a direct one, eſpeciaily 
where the circumſtances are numerous, and cannot o- 
therwiſe be accounted for Now what circumſtance 
could be better adapted to ſupport the truth of this ac- 
cuſation, than the treatment we do in fact ſee them 
able to, as far as it falls within the compaſs of our ob- 
ſer vation? Is it poſſible to imagine a God of unerring 
juſtice to treat any thing otherwite than as it is? or a 
being of infinite goodneis and mercy to inflict more mi- 
ſery upon any of his creatures than they deſerve? And 
therefore, when we fee them treated as finners, how 
can we doubt that they are-ſo? God has likewiſe de- 
clared his kind intentions with relation to the tuture 
happineſs of ſome of them. But in what way? Upon 
the foot of juſtice? hy no means; but by a covenant 
of grace. By giving his Son to be their Saviour, to be 
a ranſom tor their redemption, offering him up a ſacri- 
fice, to redeem them from the curſe of the law, being 
made a curie for them. Is all this conſiſtent with the 
ſuppoſition of their innocence? If it would be unjuſt 
to puniſh them, why has God been at ſuch exorbitant 
expence to fave them from it? Can ail this be tor no 
other reaſon but to prevent his on doing à notorious 
piece of injuſtice, or even to open the way for his con- 
ferring any degree of happineſs he pleaſes upon any of 
kis innocent creatures ? Bur farther, he has not only 
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given his Son to redeem them, but his Spirit to ſanctify 
them. He has declared, that none who was ever born 
of a woman can enter into the kingdom of God with - 
out a total change and renovation of their nature, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghoſt. Can this be needful 
in the caſe of perfect innocence, and where there has 
been no moral corruption or alteration of their nature 
fince they came out of his own forming hands? Laſt 
of all, there have been two ſacraments inſtituted” for 
them by God himſelf, the ſigns and ſeals of that cove- 
nant of grace in which they are affirmed to be included, 
both of which do evidently ſuppoſe and repreſent a mo- 
ral corruption of their natures, and were intended to 
ratify the promiſe of ſalvation to them through the 
blood of. a Redeemer, and the regeneration of a Sanc- 
tifier, the expiation of their guilt, the mortification of 
corruption, and the waſhing them from moral pollu- 
tion. Can this likewiſe be reconciled with their perfect 
innocence? If any one of theſe evidences would be 
ſufficient, even in a ſeparate view, to infer the conclu- 
fion, what muſt be the amount of the whole when all 
are laid together, and confidered as concurring in ſup- 
port of one another ? | a : 

But till, it ſeems, it is thought to be but a piece of 
common juſtice to give them at leaſt a fair opportunity 
of trial; by letting their rational powers ripen into 
maturity before they are carried into a ſtate of final re- 
tribution, if God does not intend them for happineſs 
when they are carried off ſooner. In the one caſe, 
ſhould they neglect the opportunity, the fault would be 
their own, and they would juſtly ſuffer the penalty of 
their own folly, when they had it in their power to pre- 
vent it; whereas, in the other caſe, the weight ot the o- 
dium ſeems to lie more upon God, who, to ſpeak ſo, 
does not ſeem to have given them ſuch fair play for e- 
ternity as the importance of the caſe requires. 

This objection is founded upon the following grounds. 
_ Firſt, it takes for granted, that the bad diſpoſition 
wherein original ſin conſiſts is really no fault of ours; 
that infants are no moral agents, and are not really in a 
ſtate of trial at all; which are the very points in contro- 
verſy, and have been already diſcuſſed. Secondly, It is 
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founded upon the ſuppoſition, either that God is bound 
to aſſiſt all the adult with his grace, or that their own 
natural powers, when ripened into maturity, are ſuffi- 
cient of themſelves to effect their converſion, or to per- 
form a complete courſe of perfect obedience : neither 
of which I believe will be pretended. If the grace of 
God be a gift that is perfectly free, which he is under 
no obligation to beſtow upon any man, and which in 
fact he ſees fit to with-hold from innumerable multi- 
tudes of men, and if without it none ever did or ever will 
comply with the condition of falvation, where can be 
the advantage of an infant, already infected with moral 
corruption, continuing longer in the world, to bring an 
additional load of guilt upon itſelf before it paſſes the 
final trial that is to determine its eternal ſtate? On the 
contrary, are there not many a ſinner whom God has 
ſeen fit, for wiſe reaſons, to preſerve in the world to an 
adult ſtate, who to eternity will have cauſe to wiſh that 
they had died in their infancy, as in that caſe they 
would have appeared before the great tribunal with 
much leſs guilt upon them ? 45 | 
Whether the objectors will carry the matter all the 
length of the old Pelagians, and maintain, that the 
mere unaſſiſted natural powers of Adam's poſterity are 
ſufficient for the purpoſe of ſalvation; or if it will be 
yielded, that all mankind are under a moral neceſſity of 
continuing ſinners, without the aſſiſtance of that grace 
which God is not bound to give any man, and which it 
is obvious he with-holds from millions; which of theſe 
two, I ſay, is the caſe, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 
If the laſt, as I incline to hope of a good many at leaſt, 
let me aſk, Is not every unregenerated adult perſon, 
who has continued in the world, and committed a great 
many actual tranſgrefſfiogs, liable to a ſeverer puniſh- 
ment, and a much higher degree of miſery in the next 
life, than any infant who is carried out of the world 
with no more but original ſin can be ſuppoſed by any 
body to be? Suppoſe ſuch an infant, inſtead of dying 
ſo early, and comparatively with ſo light a load of guilt, 
preſerved by God to old age, but the aſſiſtance of grace 
with - holden from him, as it is from many others, till 
his evil habits, grown inveterate by. repeated acts, and 
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irritated by the infectious examples and enſnaring temp- 
tations with which he is ſurraunded, has broke out into 
a thouſand acts of wickedneſs, in ſpite of many warn- 
ings and rebukes of God's word and providence; can 
ſuch preſervation be really thought a more kind and 
favourable treatment of him than an early death in his 
infant ſtate? And may not the death of every unrege- 
nerated infant be kindly and mercifully intended by 
God for the prevention of that greater degree of ſin and 
of miſery, which he foreſees che indulging him with a 
farther opportunity would involve him in? How can 
God's putting a period to the probationary ſtate of any 
under one degree of ſin and miſery be more inconſiſt- 
ent with his moral character, than the mittig that 
degree to increaſe to a thouſand? 
But in caſe it ſhould not be yielded that all the poſte 
rity of Adam, without the aſſiſtance of free grace, are 
naturally expoſed to this n can it be pretended 
that not one of them is ſo? that a ſingle inſtance can- 
not be given, of a human creature ſo ſituated, as to be 
under a moral neceſſity of periſhing? Whatever God 
does at all muſt undoubtedly be juſt, and not unfit for 
him to do. No metaphyſical or abſtract reaſoning of 
ours can be an equal match for a tough and obſtinate 
fact: and therefore God's having in fact done a thing 
in any one inſtance, ought always to be regarded by us 
as the cleareſt evidence that can be produced, that he 
may do it in thouſands or millions of inſtances; becauſe 
it is ſufficient to diſſipate at once all our glimmering ap- 
prehenſions of the injuſtice of it, or the inconſiſtency 
thereof with his own perfections. Let us attend then 
to facts, and ſce whether God, in his providential diſ- 
penſations, has not actually put ſome at leaſt of the hu- 
man race in ſuch circumſtances as renders the ſhipwreck 
of their ſalvation (not indeed pipe” but) e 
* 2 | 127 It | 
The preſent moral ſtate of the world is ſo well Jags 
to be corrupt and depraved in a very extraordinary de- 
gree, that none of the re I thall have occaſion. 
to make will be diſputed, I think, as inconſiſtent with 
fact or experience. Suppoſe then one born even in a 
Chriſtian country, bur in one of che moſt degenerate: 
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families of it, abandoned to the moſt ſcandalous pro- 
fanity and licentiouſneſs, where the firſt things tha oc. 
cur to his obſervation are, the indulgence of all our ſen- 
ſual-appetites, rioting in the moſt expenſive and ſtu d 
luxury, to the utter neglect of every thing that looks 
like piety or devotion, which he ſees univerſally frown- 

ed upon, as a filly weaknefs, inconſiſtent with the know- 
ledge of the yorld, and peculiar to a ſet of gloomy con- 
temptible wretehes. Suppoſe not only his parents, whom 
nature teaches us to have a regard for, but the licen- 
tious ſervants uſually entertained about ſuch a family, 
and the graceleſs company that may be ſuppoſed to 
haunt it, ſome of them perhaps eminent for their wit, 
and confeſſedly ſuperior to poor young maſter in the en- 
dowments of the mind; ſuppoſe all of them, inſtead of 
ever dropping a hint in favour of religion, employing 
their wit, and reaſon too, in turning it into ridicule, 
vindicating, by the moſt ſpecious arguments, irreligion 
and ſenſuality, and repreſenting it as the moſt odious 
cruelty, for the great judge of the world to execute the 
threatenings he has denounced againſt it: ſuppoſe any 
books that fall in his way, or he finds time to look into, 
are either on the ſame ſide of irreligion, or ſtuffed with 
entertaining gallantry and corrupt” amuſement: ſup- 
poſe an utter negledt in ſuch a family of all ſpiritual 
worſhip or devotion, either in public or private: at the 

ſame time, let us ſuppoſe the young gentleman himſelf 
endued with but a moderate meaſure of underſtanding, 

and by his conſtitution naturally libidinous, and ot vio- 

lent: paſſions. Suppoſe him by ſuch a train of circum- 
ſtances (which Þ with there was ground to ſay are chi- 
merical or incredible) gradually led into habits of vice 
and wickeduneſs, as well as the omiſſion of duties incum- 
bent upon a rational creature, and neceſſary to train up 

a ſoul for immortality; every omiſſion and every com- 
miſſion adding to the ſtrength of the habits, till they are 

grown into a ſort of ſecond nature: Let me aſk now, 

whether a creature ſo unhappily ſituated, if left entirely 
to himſelf, without any aſſiſtance from the grace of 
God, is likely to conquer his vicious habits? or if there 

is not a moral neceſſity of his eternal ruin? Have not 

many of the children of * actually been in ſuch a' fi- 
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tuation, and left in it too, without grace, to periſn? 
Surely then it muſt be conſiſtent with the perfections of 
God to place ſome of his creatures in ſuch a fituation; 
chat there is a moral neceſſity of their perdition. Such 
a ſituation cannot be inconſiſtent with à ſtate of trial. 
re not infants in a more favourable ſituation? And if 
God can do the greater, why may he not do the leſs? 
And yet it is plain, that the ſituation might have been 
ſuppoſed ſtill more unfavourable. We ſuppoſed him in 
a Chriſtian country, where the name of a Saviour at 
leaſt, and ſome uſe ful hints, could not fail to reach his 
cars. Suppoſe him living in ſuch a city as Sodom, where 
we are informed, by inconteſtible authority, that there 
were not ten righteous perſons, or in the old world, 
where the ſingle , family that believed God, and were 
preſerved from the general deſtruction, were not all 
righteous : but amongſt the one was a Lot, and a- 
mongſt the other a Noah. And therefore let us ſup- 
Poſe him among the moſt barbarous 'and degenerate of 
the Heathen nations, where there is not ſo much as a 
Socrates to give them a glimpſe of natural religion it- 
ſelf, ſunk into the profoundeſt ignorance and the groſſ- 
eſt idolatry, where their very religion ' itſelf confiſts in 
practices that are highly deteſtable in the fight of God, 
of which we have many inſtances in the ſcripture. | 
Such a ſuppoſition, I once thought, would have been 
admitted by every Chriſtian as an inſtance of being quite 
out of the ordinary way of ſalvation, and of the moſt 
imminent danger of perdition, without ſome extraordi- 
nary interpoſition of divine grace. In this, however, I 
find I am diſappointed; and it is not thought ſufficient 
to allow the ſalvation of ſome eminent perſons in the 
Heathen world, ſuch as Socrates, whom God may have 
been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh by extraordinary grace, and 
to preſerve from the impurities that others were invol- 
ved in, as exceptions from a general rule, unleſs it be 
likewiſe yielded in the general, contrary to our Confeſ- 
don of Faith, that “ men not profefling the Chriſtian 
religion may be ſaved in any other way whatſoever, 
« even, when their lives are framed agreeable to the law 
«« of that religion they do profeſs ;” and that, how- 
ever ſhame fully they may be corrupted, however groſal 
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idolatrous, however ſcandalouſly ignorant, the Hotten- 
tots themſelves, it ſeems, not excepted, or if there be 
any other people where the very light of nature ſelf 
is yet more entirely extinguiſned. 

This, I confeſs; is but a neceſſary chlaliinieties of the 
doctrine, that moral neceſſity is inconſiſtent with impu- 
tation; which is ſufficient to convert the groſſeſt wic. 
kedneſs, idolatry, ſuperſtition, and profanity, into the 
moſt. perfect innocence. According to this doctrine, if 
they cannot do good that are accuſtomed: to do evil *, 
God cannot therefore ſcatter them as ſtubble before the 
wind for the greatneſs. of their iniquity + And is there 
really no end of contradicting the threatenings of God, 
and inculcating the firſt and grand ' temptation of the 
old ſerpent, Ye ſhall not ſurely die +? Did not God 
exterminate the whole ſeven nations of Canaan, when 
their iniquity was full , i. e. after their idolatrous cor- 
ruptions had been tranſmitted from father to ſon through 
ſeveral generations, on purpoſe to convince the world, 
that the univerſality. of fin is no ſufficient excuſe for it 
in his fight? leſt there ſhould be among you, ſays 
God himſelf, man or woman whoſe heart turneth a- 
way from che Lord our God, to go and ſerve the gods 
of theſe nations; and it cometh to paſs when he hear- 
eth the words of this curſe, that he bleſs himſelf in his 
heart, ſaying, I ſhall have peace, though I walk in the 
imagination of mine heart *. One would think that 
ſuch a tremendous execution of divine juſtice, as the 
raining down fire and brimſtone from heaven upon 
the whole cities and countries of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboam, nay, the deſtruction of the whole 
world by the flood, one family excepted, might have 
had more influence in beating out of our heads ſuch a 
fond and partial imagination, than all the uncertain 
metaphyſical arguments of conceited ſinners in confirm- 
ing it. Shall we venture to pronounce that to be inju- 
ſtice or cruelty which it is certain in fact God actually 
has done? and that with a kind intention to diſabuſe 
his creatures of ſo dangerous an error ? ä 
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Ihe chief ground that is pretended for this error out 
the ſcripture is enough of itſelf to overthrow it, 
were the words. but duly attended to. The Apoſtle Paul 
tells us indeed, That it is only they that have finned in 
the law that ſhall be judged by the law. As for them 
that have ſinned: without law, what ſays he of them? 
That they ſhall be /aved without law ? Or does he bare- 
ly ſay of them, as he does of the others, That they ſhall 
de judged without law? No': but that they ſhall-periſh 
without law 7; intimating, that as nothing but eternal 
deſtruction can be expected to be the portion of | thoſe 
who are without Chriſt, being aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Iſrael, and ſtrangers from the covenants 
of promiſe, having no hope, and without God in the 
world +; ſo the great judge of the world will have ſuffi- 
cient ground to condemn them for breaches of the law of 
nature, which if they did not know they might know: 
for the work of the law is written in their hearts; their 
conſcience alſo bearing witneſs,, and their thoughts the 
mean while accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another +. 
And, as he elſewhere reaſons in that ſame epiſtle, The 
inviſible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly ſeen, being underſtood: by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and ' Godhead ;z fo 
that, ſays the apoſtle, they are without excuſe . In 
the apoſtle's apprehenſion, the tradition of falſe notions 
of God, and an idolatrous worſhip, from one genera- 
tion to another, is an excuſe that will by no means be 
admitted. ;-+4 ont ano thin bak, gut d hint 
Ihe truth is, as the apoſtle there informs us, the 
groſs ignorance that overſpread the Pagan world was a 
puniſhment inflicted upon them by God for their negli- 
gence in improving the light of nature, and the tradi- 
tionary revelation - which the whole world had from 
Noah: Becauſe that when they knew God, they glo- 
rified him not as God, neither were thankful, but be- 
came vain in their imaginations, and their fooliſh heart 
was darkened. Profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they 
became fools : and changed the glory of the uncorrup- 
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tible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four footed beaſts, and creeping 
things. Wherefore God alſo gave them up to unclean- 
neſs, &c. Who changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worſhipped and ſerved the creature more than the 
Creator, hb is bleſſed for ever. Amen. For this cauſe 
God gave them up unto vile affections, &e. And even 
is they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 8c. * When 
men receive not the love of the truth, that they may be 
ſaved ; for this cauſe, the: apoſtle tells us, God ſhall 
ſend them ſtrong deluſion, that they ſhould believe a lie: 
that they all might be damned, who believed not the 
truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs f. The 
world, not long after the flood, became ſo corrupt and ſo 
ignorant of the true God, that he was thereby provoked 
to abandon them; and having choſen one people, not 
for any'thitnig recommendable in them, but out of his 
free'grace, among whom the true worſhip of God might 
be kept up, he in a manner entirely deſerted the reſt” of 
the world, and gave them up, in a juſt reſentment of 
their own negligence and ſenſuality, to a judicial blind- 
neſs and hardneſs of heart. None of the fallen race of 
mankind can lay any claim to ſalvation, but through 
the promiſe of God and the covenant of grace. Now 
to the Iſraelites pertained the adoption and the cove» 
nants, and the ſervice of God and the promiſes 4. 
The reſt of the world were ſtrangers from the covenants 
of promiſe, having no hope, and without God in the 
world ||. To the Jews have ſucceeded the Chriſtian 
church, as the only heirs of the ſame promiſes, which 
the. apoſtle inſiſts upon in the 4th chapter of the Ro- 
mans, and the 3d chapter of the Galatians, This bein 

the ſcripture-account of the matter, is it to be imagine 
that ever God will accept of that worſhip, or ſave men 
in that way, which is repreſented not only as ſo deteſt- 
able to him, but as the effect of a judicial blindneſs, in 
conſequence of his having deſerted and abandoned them 
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Accordingly, when the Gentiles were converted to 
Chriſtianity, and incorporated in the church of God, it 
is ſaid, that ſalvation was brought to them; implying, 
that they had not, ordinarily, at leaft, acceſs to it be- 
fore. | I ſay. then, ſays. the apoſtle, Have they [the 
Jews] ſtumbled, that they. ſhould fall ?; God Torbid : 
but rather through their fall ſalvation is come unto che 
Gentiles“ And, by the by, let any body but read the 
gth, 1oth, and tuth chapters of the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, where the apoſtle is diſcourſing of the rejection 
of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, and ſee 
whether he can poſſibly reconcile therewith this conceit 
of the Heathen way of religion being an ordinary way 
of ſalvation, ſo inconſiſtent; with the whole. ſtrain of 
that diſcourſe. I have often had occaſion! to reflect, 
how little the Arminians gain, by an obſervation which 
they lay ſo, much ſtreſs upon, viz, that the apoſtle is not 
there ſpeaking. ot the election of perſons to ſalvation, 
but of the election of nations to the means of it. Be it 
ſo: but then it is plain he all along ſuppoſes that the 
one includes the other. Nothing can be more obvious, 
than that he takes it for granted, that an excluſion from 
the means of ſalvation implies an excluſion from eternal 
falvation itſelf, What if God, ſays he, willing to ſhew 
his wrath, and to make his power known, endured with 
much long ſuffering the veſſels of wrath fitted to de- 


\ ſtruction; and that he might make known. the riches of 


his glory on the veſſels of mercy, which he had before 
prepared unto glory? Who are they that are veſſels of 
mercy prepared unto glory? Even us whom he hath 
called, not of the Jews 9117. but alſo of the Gentiles. 
As he faith alſo in Oſee, I will call them my people, 
which were not my people; and her beloved, which was 
not beloved . It would be. tranſcribing moſt part of 
theſe three chapters to take notice of eyery thing in 
them that — — this, where the converſion of the 
Gentiles to true religion is ſo often called, their being 
ſaved, obtaining mercy, the reconciling of the wor Id. 
their being cut out of a wild tree, and grafted, contrary 
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to nature, into a good olive tree, and thereby partaking 
of the fatneſs thereof c. 
But to return: Salvation is, in the ſcripture, uſually 
reckoned among the privileges of the viſible church. 
Our Saviour told the Samaritan woman, Le worſhip 
ye know not what: we know what we bo ne :- for 
ſalvation is of the Jews 1. And when the goſpel was 
publiſhed, it is always ſpoken of as the ordinary mean 
of ſalvation. I am 'not aſhamed, ſays the apoſtle, of 
the goſpel of Chriſt ; for it is the power of God unto 
ſalvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew firſt, 
and alſo to the Greek f. And again: For after that, 
in the wiſdom of God, the world by wiſdom knew not 
God, it pleaſed God, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, 
to /ave them that believe |. For this reaſon, it is call- 
ed the word of ſalvation **, and the way of ſalvation ++. 
And hence the Apoſtle Paul ſays, Be it known unto 
you, that the falvation of God is ſent unto the Gentiles, 
and that they will hear it tf. Alas! how few are there 
even among them who are called by it, that are effectually 
called? If the goſpel itſelf proves to many of its hearers 
bur like the ſeed caſt on the highway, to many as the 
feed among thorns, and to many as the ſeed on ſtony 
ground, can any thing be thought an ordinary mean of 
ſalvation that is of ſo much leſs efficacy at leaſt, not to 
fay of a contrary operation ? 

- As Chriſt is the way, the truth, and the life, and 
there is no other name whereby we can be faved; ſo it 
is certain, that the knowledge of him, and faith in him, 
is the ordinary mean of falvation This, ſays our 5a- 
viour himſelf, is life eternal, to know thee the onl 

true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent ||}. 
For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jeſus Chriſt +. This is the reaſon which the 
apoſtle gives to prove, that the goſpel is the power of 
God unto falvation ; for therein is the righteoutneſs of 
God revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, The 
Juſt ſhall live by faith +. And therefore the condition 
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of ſalyation is laid down in theſe terms: If thou ſhale 
confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Jeſus, and ſhalt believe 
in thine heart, that God hath raiſed. him from the dead, 
chou ſhalt! be ſaved. | For with the heart man believeth 
unto righteouſneſs, and with the mouth confeſſion is 
made unto. ſalvation. - For the ſcripture ſaith, Whoſo- 
ever believeth on him ſhall not be aſhamed *. To the 
ſame purpoſe are all thoſc paſſages of ſcripture where 
faith in Chriſt is declared to be the condition of our fal- 
vation; which are ſo numerous, that I ſhall not pretend 
to quote any of them; eſpecially as this is ſo. notour 
and eſſential a doctrine of Chriſtianity. - But, as the a- 
poſtle himſelf reaſons in the above paſſage, How ſhalb 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and 
how ſhall they hear without a preacher ? 

Nay, the knowledge of the true God, and the right 
worſhip. of him, are expreſsly eſtabliſhed in ſcripture 
as the neceſſary means of ſalvation. We muſt know 
the true God, as well as Jeſus Chriſt, in order to eter- 
nal life 1. And when Chriſt comes in. flaming fire, he 
will take vengeance on them that know. not God, as. 
well as on them that obey not the goſpel,. who ſhall be: 
puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction |. Without faith 
it is impoſſible to pleaſe. him: for he that cometh to 
God muſt believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently ſeek him. In a word, the know- 
ledge and belief of the truth is the ordinary mean/ of 
accompliſhing mens ſalvation, which is expreſsly aſſert- 
ed in a great many paſſages of the ſcripture **. But the 
Heathen nations are always. repreſented. in, ſcripture as 
ignorant of the true God, and incapable of worſhipping 
him. The apoſtle gives this character of them that ſhall 
be ſaved, that they are worſhippers of the true God: 
For whoſoever, ſays he, ſhall call upon the name of the 
Lord. ſhall be en But then he immediately adds, 


How then ſhall they call on him in whom they have 


not believed ++? It is the character of the Gentiles, that 
they know not God.: Even as the Gentiles, ſays the a- 
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poſtle which known not God . And again, Howbeit, 
then when ye knew not God, ye did ſervice to them 
which by nature are no gods +. Their ignorance is 
repreſented as very groſs: Walk not, ſays the apoſtle, 
as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of heir mind, ha- 
ving the underſtanzing darkened, being alienated from 
the life of God, through the ignorance that is in —— 
becauſe of the blindneſs of their heart 1. According 
ly they are defcribed as no — — of the true t 
Pour out thy wrath, Hays the Pſalmiſt,' upon the Hea- 
then that have not known thee, and upon the. king- 
doms that have not called upon thy name}. And their 
converſion. is thus foretold : I am ſought of them that 
aſked not for me: Lam found of them that ſought. me 
not: Iſaid, Behold me, behold me, to a nation that 
was not called by my name . Nay, chey not only do 
not worthip the true God, but their religion itſelf con- 
ſiſts in the groſſeſt and moſt abominable idolatry : . Ye 
know, ſays the apoſtle, that ye were Gentiles, carried a- 
may unto: "theſe dumb idols, even as ye were led 1. 
And indeed the wrath of God Has been ſo often re- 
vealed, and in ſuch high terms, againſt idolatry and 
falſe: worſhip, that it is ſtrange how any man who be- 
lieves God to be in earneſt in his threatenings, and to 
have juſt. ground for them, can at the ſame time ima- 
gine the profeſſion and practice of the moſt idolatrous 
and corrupt religion to be conſiſtent with ſalvation. 
Does not the Apoſtle Paul aſſure us oftener than once, 
that idolaters fhall not inherit the kingdom of God tt ? 
that the things which the Gentiles ſacrifice, they ſacri- 
fice to devils, and not to God, and therein have fellow- 
ſnip with devils ? And, as he elſewhere reaſons, What 
concord hath Chriſt wich Belial? or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel? and what agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols? Wherefore come 
out from among them, and be ye ſeparate, ſaith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I will re- 
ceive you . _ it not a ſin which Mas err expreſſes 


» 1 Theſl. iv. f. 1 Gat. Iv. 8. 2 1 Eph. iv. 17 18, 
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the higheſt jealouſy againſt, and which he threatens, in 
the ſecond command, to viſit upon the poſterity of thoſe 
who are guilty of it, as being moſt commonly ready to 
imitate it? Did not God appoint the moſt exemplary 
vengeanee to be inflicted upon the Canaanites for this 
very reaſon? and prohibit his people, in the ſtricteſt 
terms, to have any alliance or communication with 
them, upon the ſame account“? Did he not teach 
them to pronounce a ſolemn curſe upon all who indul- 
ged themſelves in ſuch practices +? And, in a ward, 

(not to infiſt upon many paſlages of the ſeripture chat 
might be quoted to this purpoſe, particularly in the 44th, 
45th, 46th, and 47th chapters of Iſaiah), are not the 
ruins of Babylon to this day a ſtanding monument of 
the fierceneſs of God's anger againſt Heathen idolatry ? 
For it is the land of graven images, and they are mad 


upon their idols. Therefore the wild beaſts of the de- 


ſert, with the wild beaſts of the iſlands, ſhall dwell there, 
and the owls ſhall dwell therein: and it ſhall be no 
more inhabited for Ever 3. neither ſhall it be dwelt in 
from generation to generation. As God overthrew So- 
dom and Gomorrah, and the neighbour cities thereof, 
ſaith the Lord; ſo ſhall no man abide there, neither 
{hall any ſon of man dwell therein 3. 

It is true, what the Apoſtle Peter obſerves, that in 
every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righ- 
reouſneſs, is accepted with him ||; but then it is as true, 
that in every idolatrous nation, he that feareth God, and 
worketh righteouſneſs, forſakes the idolatrous practices 
of his countrymen, | qbtains ſome right knowledge, and 
becomes a worſhipper of the true God. The queſtion is 
not concerning them that fear God, and work righteouſ- 
neſs; in any nation. Where-ever there are any ſuch, as 


it can only be an effect of the ſoyereign, free, and rich 


grace of God, ſo there is no doubt that he will, by ſome 
means or other, as he did to Cornelius, communicate 
to them ſuch a meaſure of the knowledge of religion as 
he knows to be neceflary, if not in ordinary, at leaſt in 
extraordinary caſes; and where ever the ſubjects of his 
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ce are numerous, his: providence can never be at a 
loſs to furniſh them with the ordinary means. We 
find he opened an effectual door to Paul at Corinth: 
Becauſe, as he himſelf expreſſes it, I have much people 
in this city *; not already converted, bur intended to 
be ſo. The only queſtion at preſent is concerning thoſe 
who remain ſunk in the depth of Pagan ignorance, ſu- 

rſtition, and idolatry, even the Hottentots themſelves, 
or if there be any thing more degenerated in the hu- 
man nature, Whether“ they can be ſaved when their 
lives are framed according to the law of that religion 
c they do profeſs ?”+ This is what was maintained, and 
in this only the aber argument is concerned. | 

I have inſiſted the longer upon this point, becauſe I 
own 1 could not help being ſomewhat ſhocked at the 
aſſertion. I do think the church of Scotland has good 
reaſon for ſaying, as in the above paragraph of the 
Confeſſion of Faith, that ** to aſſert and maintain that 
they may, is very pernicious, and to be deteſted.” It 
is accuſing God of injuſtice and cruelty, ſhould he do 
what he has expreſsly threatened to do. It ſeems to 
imply (as indeed moſt errors do) a very flight ſenſe.of 
the evil of fin, as if the groſſeſt Heathen idolatres, who 
have not the knowledge, and are not worſhippers, 
of the true God, were ſufficiently qualified for admit- 
tance into his preſence, and the eternal enjoyment of 
him in heaven; and it is founded upon the admiſſion 
of an excule for fin, which, it it were to be admitted, 
would bring off in triumph, not only all who have an 
inveterate cuſtom and habit of fin, even the moſt noto- 
riouſly wicked and abandoned, but the very devils them- 
ſelves ; and, in one word, would abſolutely annihilate 
moral evil, and moral good too, and leave neither virtue 


nor vice in the world. 


Now, in hopes that this opinion, when it is well con- 
ſidered, and compared with the ſcripture, will be given 
up, let me obſerve, that the fact upon which it is found- 
ed is indeed a certain truth, how unjuſt foever the in- 
ference that is drawn from it. The fact which 1 admit, 
and which appears o be admitted by thoſe who found 
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upon it the falſe coneluſion which has been conſidered. 
is, that there are many of Adam's poſterity ſnuated in 
the midſt of ſo much darkneſs, and ſurrounded with 
ſuch violent temptations, that it is morally impoſſible 
for them, in the matureſt ſtate of their natural powers, 
to wreſtle through ſuch difficulties, and tor attain the 
knowledge of the true God. and the right worſhip of 
him, and to reform their idolatry and ſuperſtition, with - 
out the aſſiſtance of that grace which God, for wiſe rea- 
ſons, that are beſt known to himſelf, does not ſee fit to 
beſtow upon them: The fact being admitted on all 
hands, there are two very different inferences drawn 
from it. The firſt is, that a continuance in that grofs. 
ignorance, corruption, and idolatry, which, in certain 
circumſtances, become morally neceſſary, is not at all 
diſpleaſing to God, but perfectly innocent, and can 
have no effect in excluding any trom the future happi- 
neſs of heaven. This conſequence being rejected, as it 
certainly is in the ſcripture, another, and a very dif- 
ferent one, muſt needs follow, viz. that a moral impo- 
rence is not inconſiſtent with the imputation of guilt. 
This is a concluſion which may with the more ſafety 
and certainty be depended upon, becauſe a moral impo- 
tence (i. e. an impotence which is not the neceſſary ef- 
fect of any other cauſe different from ourſelves, con- 
ſiſting entirely in an act of our own wills, but which 
none, without exception, ever does in fact overcome). 
affects every claſs of ſinners, as well as that which has 
been mentioned. If this defence were to be ſuſtained, 
the fins of infirmity, which no good man is free from 
in this life, would be no ſins; the diſobedience of un- 
regenerated ſinners, eſpecially of the very worſt of them, 
Y where the habits of vice are . moſt deeply rooted, and 
long confirmed, nay, the malice and envy of the devil 
bimſelf, would have nothing at all of moral evil in 
them, ve nu igt Ia JR bas bern 
But if this is no ſufficient exculpation from any other 
ſin, why ſhould it be ſuſtained in the caſe of original 
fin only? and why ſhould it be thought a harder mea- 
ſure to condemn infants for what they were under a 
moral impotence of avoiding, than it is to condemn the 
adult, who are under the ſame ſort of neceflity ? The 
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truth is, if God be obliged injuſtice to confer eternal 
happineſs upon all that die in their infancy, he muſt! 
likewiſe be obliged in juſtice to give grace to all' the 
adult ʒ and then it would not be free; nor would it bo 

grace, but a debt that is due from the great Creator, to 
the: workmanſhip of his own hands. If this be an evi- 
dent abſurdity, and the freedom of grace perpetually aſ- 
ſerted in the ſcripture, let us ſuppoſe God at liberty to 
give or with-hold his grace as he pleaſes, and ſee how the 
matter would ſtand. Suppoſe a child new born; I aſk, 
is it conſiſtent with the juſtice of God to remove this 
child by death into the ſtate of retribution, and to in- 
flict upon him that ſmall degree of puniſhment which 
is adequate to the preſent degree of his moral corrup- 
tion? No, it is replied; it would be cruel and unjuſt to 
duniſh him in any degree for what he could not avoid{ 
Unleſs he is to be made eternally happy in the other 
world, juſtice requires a trial of his rational powers in 
a more: mature and adult ſtate Well then, let this 
ſeemingly merciful propoſal take place, and let us ſee 
how far, upon the conceffion' demanded, there would 
really, in moſt inſtances, be any goodneſs or mercy in 
it. The child's temporal lite, then, is ſpared for a” 
while; but as God is not obliged to afford him either 
the external means, or the inward affiſtance of divine 
grace, he may be ſuppoſed to paſs ſome years among 
the moſt ſtupid and ſfottith kraal or tribe of the Hotten- 
tots, and atter he has drunk in their corrupt ſenti- 
ments, and been long inured to their epidemical vices! 
and idolatry, he mutt pay the debt of nature at laſt,' 
when he is obnoxicus to a puniſhment a hundred fold 
greater in degree than at the firſt. This is all the effect 
of the favour or Juttice that was demanded for him. 
This is known to be in ratt the caſe with multitudes of 
the human ſpecics. If there be no cruelty or injuſtice 
in ſuch diſpenſations of Providence, (and who can be ſo 
preſumptuous as to ſay there is ?), ſhail we call by theſe 
names à treatment which faves one perhaps ninety- nine 
degrees of a hundred in their future punithment ? 

I ſhail add no more upon this ſubject, when I have 

obſerved, that as the doctrine of original fin is expreſsly 
taught in the ſeripture; ſo it ſeems to me to be a very 
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eſſential part of the Chriſtian religion, and the denial of 
it to be an error of very great importance, as it ſtands 
in direct oppoſition to the great end and deſign of the 
ofpel-revelation. The whole ſtrain and tenor of the 
goſpel is evidently calculated for humbling the pride of 
men, and laying their honour in the duſt, for ſtopping 
every mouth, and bringing in all the world as guilty be- 
fore God, as well as for exalting the freedom and riches 
of that grace to which we owe a ſalvation which was in 
no reſpect due to us in juſtice. The temper of mind 
required on our part, in order to our partaking of that 
redemption purchaſed by Chriſt, is a deep abaſement 
and ſelf- condemnation. Nothing can be more oppoſite 
to, or inconſiſtent with, the diſpoſition that is a neceſ- 
ſary condition of our ſalvation, than any thing like 
ſtanding to our own defence, or inſiſting in any degree 
upon our own vindication. The corruption of our 
whole nature, if it be our own fault, and chargeable to 
our own account, is of all others the moſt humbling 
and ſelf-abaſing conſideration; if it be not our fault, it 
is doubtleſs the moſt unanſwerable defence of all our 
enormities, and muſt, if it take poſſeſſion of our ima- 
gination, effectually prevent that contrition of ſpirit 
which is a ſacrifice that God has declared he will not 
deſpiſe. Good men, in imitation of the Pſalmiſt, do 
uſually, in their penitent confeſſions, humble themſelves 
before God upon the account of their original ſin; and 
indeed without confeffion there is no forgiveneſs ; but 
how can there be any ſelf- condemnation for a thing 
that is not thought our fault, but our undeſerved miſ- 
fortune ? How can we- confeſs that which is not? I 
ſay, that which is not; for original weakneſs there may 
be, or call it by whatever other name we will, but ori- 
ginal /in there ſurely can be none, if there be no moral 
evil in it, Where is that gratitude, which 1s all the re- 
turn we can make for a ſalvation that is owing to the 
moſt aſtoniſhing and incomprehenſible grace, if we in- 
fiſt upon it, as, in any inſtance, or in any reſpect, what 
was due to us in juſtice, and which God could not re- 
fuſe, without the moſt barbarous cruelty ? If a moral 
inability cannot, in the nature of the thing, be univerſal, 
but neceſſarily infers exceptions, where can be the ne- 
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ceſſity of the death of a Saviour for all men? And if 
it be a ſufficient excuſe for fin, how unreaſonable muſt 
be the fierceneſs of that wrath which is revealed from 
heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteduſneſs of 
men? and how little ground for that coſtly and ex- 
penſive expiation of the guilt of fin which the goſpel has 
acquainted us with? In ſhort, the admiſſion of ſuch 
principles would entirely change the ſpirit of, and new- 
model the whole goſpel, as indeed, in fact, it uſually 
does. And J have no ſcruple in appealing to experience 
and obſer vation, which of the two ſets of principles do 
commonly produce the moſt ſerious and conſcientiqus 
Chriſtians ? L bucht 4 . 
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on Miracles. 1. 


92 | bg. ent 
H1 . iba ad in ie of the Chri: 
ſtian religion ( ſuppoſing the truth aud certainty 
of the facts) may be conſidered in three different lights; 
and in each of theſe they will ap pears if attentively con- 


ſidered, to be ſufficient proofs o Chriſtian religion : 
Firſt, They may be conſidered merely as ſo many inſtan- 
ces of works that are above the abilities of any mere 
man; 2dly, As ſo many inſtances of God's expreſs ap- 
probation of thoſe who were his inſtruments in per- 
forming them; and, 3dly, They may be conſidered as fo 
many ſamples of the doctrines taught by them. 

Firſt, let us conſider them as ſo many inſtances only 
of works that are above the abilities of any mere man. 
Now, regarding them in this view, in order to under- 
- Rand the nature of the proof ariſing from thence for 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion, let us conſider how 
miracles came fir to be applied to this purpoſe. And 
of this we have a very natural account, Exod. iv. at the 
beginning. There we find, that after God had charged 
Moſes with a commiſſion to the children of Iſrael, Mo- 
ſes makes an objection that would be very ready to riſe 
in any man's mind upon ſuch an occafion : verſ. 1. And 
Moſes anſwered and ſaid, But behold they will not be- 
lieve me, nor hearken unto my voice : for they will ſay, 
The Lord hath not appeared unto thee. The meſſage 
indeed itſelf was ſuch as could not but be very accept- 
able to them; but at the ſame time, if they had nothing 
but his bare word for it, it was natural enough for them 
to atk, What evidence can you produce to convince us 
that you are really employed by God in this affair? how 


* Vide Prideaux Letter to the Deiſts, p. 228. 
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ſhall we know whether God has commiſſioned you or 
no? Now, to obviate this objection, God himſelf puts 
him upon a method which was abundantly ſufficient to 
ſatisfy them upon this head; and which accordingly we 
find was ſucceſsful. He ordered him to work three mi- 
racles before them, or, in other words, to ſhew them 
three things done in their ſight which evidently exceed- 
ed the abilities of any mere man, and conſequently 
which he could never be ſuppoſed capable to do without 
the concurrence or co-operation (if I may ſpeak ſo) of 
ſome ſuperior being, far exceeding man in power and 
ability. Now, as it was exceedingly improbable, either 
that Moſes would have hazarded his credit by ſuch pre- 
tenſions, without ſome aſſurance of having them made 
good from one who was able to do ſo, or that God 
would concur and co-operate with him in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, and upon ſuch an occaſion, ſo as really to make 
good theſe extraordinary pretenſions, without a plain 
deſign of giving him credit with theſe ro whom he deli- 
vered his commiſſion ; ſo this was a very natural, as 
well as ſucceſsful, way of ſatisfying their ſcruples, and 
convincing them that he was indeed ſent by God. 

The firſt of theſe miracles we have an account of in 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th verſes of the chapter: And the 
Lord faid unto him, What is that in thine hand? And 
he ſaid, A rod. And he ſaid, Caſt it on the ground; 
and he caſt it on the ground, and it became a ſerpent : 
and Moſes fled from before it. And the Lord ſaid, 
Put out thine hand, and take it by the tail. And he put 
forth his hand, and caught it, and it became a rod in 
his hand, That they may know that the Lord God of 
their fathers, the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. The turning a dead ſtick in- 
to a living ſerpent, only by caſting it on the ground, 
and the returning of that ſerpent into a ſtick, by ta- 
king it into his hand again, was a thing ſo far beyond 
the power of any man to perform, that it would very 
naturally lead the ſpectators to conclude, that there was 
a ſuperior power co-operating with him; and having 
been done in atteſtation of that commiſſion which he 
. pretended to have from God, it was natural for them 
to belieye, upon the fight 8 inſtances that he gave 
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of almighty power co-operating with him, that his pre- 
tenſions were not groundleſs, but that God had really 
appeared to him, and that he did indeed come from 
God. Here was a very plain and ſenſible difference be- 
tween him and other pretenders. It is an eaſy thing in- 
deed for any man that takes it in his head to pretend 
that God ſent him to ſay ſo and ſo; but it is not ſo 
eaſy for every man to give ſuch evidences of the inter- 
poſition of Heaven in ſupport of his authority. 

Another inſtance will help to illuſtrate this matter a 
little farther, and I ſhall chuſe that of the miraculous 
deſtruction of Korah, Dathan, apd Abiram. Notwith- 
ſtanding the authority wherewith God had ſo ſignally 
inveſted Moſes and Aaron, theſe men not only refuſed 
to ſubmit to them, but raiſed a conſiderable rebellion a- 
gainſt them. Now, what method is fallen upon in this 
caſe, for convincing the people that theſe men were in 
the wrong, and for the farther confirmation of the au- 
thority of Moſes and Aaron? We will find it Numb. xvi. 
28. 29. 30.: And Moſes ſaid, Hereby ye ſhall know 
that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſe 4 =p for I 
have not done them of mine own mind If theſe men 
die the common death of all men, or if they be viſited 
after the viſitation of all men; then the Lord hath not 
ſent me. But if the Lord make a new thing, and the 
earth open her mouth, and ſwallow them up, With all 
that appertain unto them, and they go down quick into 
the pit ; then ye ſhall underſtand that theſe men have 
provoked the Lord. Here i is a fair appeal made to God 
himſelf for the deciſion of the cauſe. Moſes conſents 
to loſe all his credit amongſt them, if God did not ſhow 
a very extraordinary and unuſual act of his power a- 
gainſt the rebels, in the ſight of all the congregation : 
an act which was as little in the power of Moſes as crea- 
tion itſelf, and which it was impoſſible he could foreſee 
by any other means but that of divine revelation, Well, 
what was the event ? We have it in the following 
verſes: And it came to paſs as he had made an end 
ot ſpeaking all theſe words, that the ground. clave a- 
ſunder that was under them: and the earth opened her 
mouth, and ſwallowed them up, and their houſes, and 
all the men that appcrtaincd unto Korah, and all their 
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goods. They, and all that appertained to them, went 

own alive into the pit, and the earth cloſed upon 
them: and they periſhed from among the congregation. 
And there came out a fire from the Lord, and conſu- 
med the two hundred and fifty men that offered incenſe. 
Now I would only beg leave to aſk at any man who ad- 
mits the truth of the hiſtory, (which you know in the 
preſent argument is taken for granted), I would aſk 
him, If you yourſelf had been preſent upon the ſpot, 
and an-eye-witneſs of the whole matter; if you had 
heard Moſes make ſo fair an appeal, where he had ſo 
prodigious an odds againſt him, and had actually ſeen 
what followed immediately after, what would you have 
thought of Moſes's pretenſions then? If you had been 
an Ifſraelite, how would you have behaved ? Would 
you have followed the example of theſe unhappy 
wretches whom you ſaw but juſt now perith in fo diſ- 
mal and extraordinary a manner ? or would you have 
ſubmitted to the authority of Moſes, and owned his di- 
vine commiſſion ? Zacharias, Like, i. 18; Vid: 
2 Kings, XX. 9. f 

From this account of the matter, it appears, that mi- 
racles are a very proper evidence of the divine miſſion 
of the perſon at whoſe word they are performed, and 
very fit for giving him credit with thoſe to whom he is 
ſent. No body pretends, as far as I know, that there 
is any natural and immediate connection between a mi- 
racle and the truth of this or that particular doctrine, 
abſtracting from the authority of the perſon who deli- 
vers it: For example, between the tranſmutation of 
Moſes's rod and the coming of a Meſſiah. But I hope 
every man who believes the being of God will allow, 
that there is an evident connection between truth and 
the word of God, and as evident a connection between 
the word of God and the word of one to whom God has, 
in an extraordinary and immediate manner, revealed his 
mind; and as evident a connection between God's ha- 
ving revealed his mind to Moſes, for example, in an 
extraordinary and immediate manner, and Moſes's tell- 
ing others a thing that it was impoſſible for him to know 
any other way : As for inſtance, that the earth ſhould 
open and ſwallow up Korah, &c.z and that his rod 
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ſhould be turned into a ſerpent, with all other events of 
the like nature. | 

If it be objected, that God's revealing his mind to 
him in one inſtance is no evidence that he has revealed 
it to him in another, I anſwer, 'That either God muſt 
Have revealed his mind to him in all the particular in- 
ſtances with reſpect to which he pretends ſo, or elſe he 
muſt be an impoſtor. And it is not to be imagined, 
that ſo holy a being as God is would have ſuch an im- 
mediate and peculiar intercourſe and correſpondence 
with a perſon of ſo baſe and ſo profligate a character, 
or that he would chuſe to give ſo much credit to ane 
who he knew would abuſe it to ſo vile a purpoſe. 

Beſides, there is nothing more ordinary in the world, 
than for one who pretends to be commiſſioned by ano- 
ther, to atteſt his commiſſion, by producing ſomething 
which it was not in his own power to obtain the poſſeſ- 
fion of, without the allowance and permiſſion at leaſt of 
him from whom he pretends to have received his com- 
miſſion : For example, if a perſon ſhould come to a 
company of rebels, pretending to be ſeat by the King, and 
to be authoriſed by him to make ſuch or ſuch propoſals 
to them, it would be very natural for them, in the firſt 
place, to demand what evidence he can produce to con- 
vince them, that he is indeed ſent by the King, or that 
he has his allowance to make ſuch propoſals to them. 
If he had no other way to ſatisfy them but his own af- 
firmation only, it is ſcarcely to be expected that this 
would acquire him ſufficient credit for the negotiating 
of any important affair. But if, in anſwer to their que- 
ſtion, he ſhould produce a commiſſion from the King, 
with the King's own ſeal annexed to it, this would be 
looked upon as a ſufficient confirmation of his authori- 
ty; and that for this reaſon only, becauſe he could never 
have procured that ſeal to be affixed to his commiſſion 
but by the King himſelf, or his miniſters deputed for 
that purpoſe. 

The caſe is preciſely parallel to the uſe that Moſes and 
Chriſt made of miracles Their affirmation of their 
own authority contains the tenor of their commiſſion. 
But as, in the other caſe, every man may write, or cauſe 
to be written, a commiſſion to himſelf, and it is the ſeal 
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only that proves it to have come from the King; ſo the 
miracles wrought by them ſtand inſtead of the ſeal, and 
are proofs at leaſt equally good that they were commiſ- 
fioned by God. There is as little relation between a 
certain impreſſion upon wax and the propofals made 
a King to his rebellious ſubjects, as there is between 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity and the wonderful works 
that were done by the perſons who revealed them : but 
in both caſes the miracles and the ſeal may be ſuppoſed 
to have been equally beyond the reach of thoſe who pro- 
duce them without the allowance of the perſons whoſe 
commiſſion they pretend to carry; and conſequently it 
is at leaſt as ridiculous a queſtion to aſk what connection 
there is between a miracle and a doctrine, as to aſk what 
connection there is between a ſeal and any of the parti- 
culars contained in the paper to which it is affixed. _ 
When Pharaoh gave his ring to Joſeph, and Aha- 
ſuerus gave his to Haman, was not this inveſting them 
with a general power, a giving them an unlimited com- 
miſſion, and an authoriſing all the ſubjects to receive 
whatever orders ſhould happen to be iſſued out by theſe 
prime miniſters as the will and pleaſure of their Prince 
himſelf ? 
Inſtances of this kind are not only to be met with a- 
mong great men who uſe ſeals, other people have me- 
thods of their own for atteſting of commiſſions; which, 
however, do all of them agree in this, that the proof 
conſiſts in producing ſomething which the man who 
pretends to have the commiſſion could not well be ſup- 
poſed to procure without the allowance and permiſhon 
at leaſt of him whoſe commiſſion he pretends to carry. 
What, for inſtance, is more ordinary amongſt country- 
people, than to uſe their knife, perhaps, or ſome ſuch 
trinket, which they happen to have about them, for the 
procuring of credit to a meflenger? Aploughman, who 
ſeldom fails to have a knife in his pocket, is at ſome di- 
ſtance from home, and wants ſomething of that value 
that he knows his wife will not be willing to truſt it with 
every meſſenger, unleſs ſhe has ſome evidence that he 
was really ſent by her huſband. In this caſe he gives 
the meſſenger his knife, or ſome ſuch thing, which his 
wife will cafily know to be his, for a token, as they uſe 
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to term it, the ſame thing with o,,uuer, the word whore- 

miracles are commonly expreſſed in the New Teſta- 
ment. And this ſeldom, fails to give the meſſenger as 
much credit with the miſtreſs of the houſe, or-with 
whomſoever he is ſent to, as his buſineſs requires. There 
is no manner of relation, perhaps, between the knife 
and the commiſſion where with the meſſenger is intruſt- 
ed; but at the ſame time the knife is known to be a 
thing which the meflenger would not readily have, if it 
had not been given him by the perſon who commiſſion- 
ed him. And this is the very thing that procures him 
the credit he wants. . 

There is another very common method uſed in caſes 
of this nature for atteſting of commiſſions, or procu- 
ring credit to a meſſenger, namely, to tell ſomething 
which the perſon to whom the meſſage is ſent muſt be 
ſenſible the meſſenger could not know unleſs he had been 
informed by the perſon who ſent him: For example, A 
and B are playing at bowls together; and having occa- 
fion to caſt pieces, A gives in a new halfpenny, and B 
an old one; a matter of ſo little conſequence, that it is 
not probable the news would ſpread far. The next day 
A tends D, a third perſon, who is unknown to B, to 
aſk a ſight of a book from B. Upon this B demurs a 
little, uncertain whether to truſt the book with a perſon 
ſo little known to him as D. Sir, ſays D, in caſe you 
ſhould have any ſuſpicion of me, A bade me tell you, 
for a token,' that you and he were at bowls together 
yeſterday, and that when pieces were to be thrown, you 
gave an old halfpenny, and he a new one. Would he 
not be reckoned a very ſcrupulous perſon that would 
refuſe after this to truſt his book with one who gave 
ſo good an evidence that he was employed by his friend 
A? 
Now this is preciſely the caſe with reſpect to prophe- 
cies, (which may likewiſe be comprehended in the gene- 
ral notion of miracles, as that word is taken for every 
thing that men are incapable of doing without the im- 
mediate interpoſition, and extraordinary afhſtance or 
co-operation, of ſome being ſuperior to man); for all 
theſc prophecies at leaſt that are urged for the confirma- 
tion of revealed religion, contain an account of ſuch 
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things as no man could know if he had not information 
from above. 
By all the ſeveral inſtances that I have mentioned, it 
appears, that the only way of atteſting commiſſions, 
and procuring credit to a meſſenger, is the impowering 
him to produce ſomething which it is evident he could 
not have but from the perſon by whom he pretends to 
be employed. The ſtory of the halfpence, the knife, 
the ſeal, the communication of ſome ſecret, and, I may 
add, the ſubſcription of a name, which is uſed by way 
of proof or atteſtation, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
the manner of writing is known to be peculiar to ſuch a 
perſon, with every other method whereby a commiſſion 
can be atteſted, do all of them, in the general, agree 
in the ſame thing with refpe&t to the nature of the 
roof that ariſes from them. Whether any thing is 
Fad, or any thing is done, or any thing is ſhewn, to 
rove the truth of a commiſſion, it muſt be ſuch as it 
is evident the meſſenger himſelf could never have been 
capable, either to ſay, or do, or ſhow, if he had not 
been enabled ſo to do by him whoſe commiſſion he pre- 
tends to carry. | : 

It muſt be owned, that all the ſeveral methods of at- 
teſting commiſſions that are mentioned above, and I be- 
lieve Cay add all others too as they are uſed amongſt 
men, are liable to ſome inconveniencies, and conſe- 
quently are proofs but of an imperfect kind. Particu- 
larly there are theſe three inconveniencies unavoidably 
attending them, Firſt, It may happen that one man 
may intruſt feveral of theſe things, ſuch as his ſeal or 
his knife, with another, who ſhall be ſo void of hone- 
{ty as to abuſe them to a quite different purpoſe from 
What was intended by the owner. Secondly, They may 
be ſtolen, which is ſaid to have been the caſe with re- 
ſpect to King Charles's ſeal aflixed to the commiſſion of 
the Iriſh rebels. And, thirdly, They may be counter- 
feited, which has been the cale in many hundred in- 
ſtances. The firſt of theſe inconveniencies is moſt like- 
ly to happen with reſpect to things which are not ap- 
propriated to the buſineſs of atteſtation, ſuch as a knife 
or whatever elſe is commonly applied to different ules. 
And therefore the better fort ot people clpecially havo 
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generally fixed upon ſeals, and appropriated them to this 
particular purpoſe ; which, for this reaſon, are more 
carefully kept than any thing elſe of the ſame intrinſic 
value out of the reach of ſuch as may be ready to abuſe 
them. But yet for all the care that men uſually be- 
ſtow in this matter, there is no doubt that ſeals them- 
ſelves may ſometimes fall into the hands of diſho- 
neſt men, either by peoples confiding too much in the 
ſuppoſed honeſty of knaves in diſguiſe, or by their be- 
ing ſtolen, or otherwiſe taken without the conſent of 
the owners And it is certain that both ſeals and ſub- 
ſcriptions may be, and oft times have been, counter- 
feited. Theſe are inconveniencies that unavoidably at- 
tend every human method of atteſting a commiſ- 
ſion, and giving credit to a meſſenger, which will rea- 
dily occur to any man who reflects upon this ſubject. 
For this reaſon none of theſe methods, as they are uſed 
among men, can be a proper foundation for an abſolute 
and infallible certainty ; and in ſo far as we diſcern the 
poſibility or probability of any of theſe inconveniencies 
falling out in any particular inſtance, in ſo far muſt 
the ſuſpicion detract from the credit we have to give 
in that caſe. But notwithſtanding theſe manifeſt and 
unavoidable inconveniencies, it is certain in fact that 
all this does not hinder ſuch methods from taking place 
univerſally in the world, neither doth it hinder men from 
giving credit to a meſſenger, when his commiſſion ap- 

ars to be atteſted in the manner above mentioned. 
And indeed who can pretend that all the buſineſs of the 
world ſhould be at a ſtand, and that no man ſhould 
give the leaſt credit to another, till we can have as much 
certainty in every thing as in the mathematics ? 

But it is worth while to obſerve, that miracles, tho? 
proofs of the ſame kind with thoſe above mentioned, 
are liable to none of theſe inconveniencies, and conſe- 
quently are much more perfect than they: For, firſt, it 
is certain that God can never be deceived concerning the 
honeſty of any perſon with whom he truſts the power of 
working miracles. As he is poſſeſſed of infinite and 
perfect knowledge, and ſees through all the conſequen- 
ces of every thing, ſo he cannot but know what uſes 
will be made of a miracle, and what purpoſes it will be 
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applied to; ſo that it is impoſſible for him to be over- 
reached in this, or indeed in any other reſpect. Se- 
condly, It is as impoſſible for any to ſteal the power 
of working miracles in one fingle inſtance, or to per- 
form any one againſt the will, or even without the 
conſent, of the ſupreme being. And, thirdly, There 
are ſome miracles at leaſt (and ſuch were moſt of thoſe 
by which Moſes and Chrift atteſted their commiſſions) 
which it is equally impoſlible to counterfeit. Who can 
counterfeit a reſurrection from the dead after one has 
been three, nay after one has been four days in the grave? 
Who can counterfeit the opening of the earth, and its 
ſwallowing up of thoſe who deny the truth of his com- 
miſſion? In a word, as the nature of that kind of 
proof lies in the impoſſibility or improbability of one 
perſon's having ſuch a thing to produce without the 
defign or will of ſuch another, ſo the nature of the in- 
conveniency that attends it lies in the poſhbility or pro- 
bability of one perſon's having ſuch a thing to produce 
without the deſign or will of ſuch another Now, this 
poſſibility lows entirely from the weakneſs of men, and 
the imperfection of creatures, who are not capable in 
every inſtance to hinder other men either from imitating 
things which they keep moſt peculiarly in their own 
poſſeſſion, and making things which thall exactly re- 
ſemble them, or from taking the things themſelves with- 
out their conſent, or from uſing them otherwiſe than 
they expected. But as God alone is a being of infinite 
power, and of infinite knowledge, ſo there is no man 
who can do, or ſo much as imitate things that he can 
do, without having this power immediately communi- 
'cated to him from God, or who can uſe ſuch a power 
when it is communicated to him otherwiſe than God 
himſelf intended and expected. 

Upon the whole, it appears that miracles, being works 
that no man can perform without the immediate inter- 
poſition and peculiar concurrence of God for that ef- 
fect, are in the nature of the thing very proper eviden- 
ces to be produced in atteſtation of a meſſage trom God, 
and of the ſame kind with, though more perfect, ana 
fitter for the purpoſe, than the proofs of commiſſions 
that neceſſarily and univerſally obtain among men all o- 
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ver the world: Hence it is no wonder to find that men 
have in all ages been accuſtomed to look upon them in 
this view. So that Nicodemus may be ſuppoſed to have 
ſpoken according to the common ſenſe of mankind, 
when he ſaid, John, iii. 2. Rabbi, we know that thou 
« art a teacher come from God: for no man can do 
& theſe miracles that thou doſt, except God be with 
% him.” We find the ſame opinion univerſally prevail- 
ing in every age, and among all ſorts of people. Not 
to mention the influence that the miracies of Moſes had 
upon the Iſraelites, upon Pharaoh himſelf, and the 
neighbouring nations, or thoſe of Daniel upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar; when Elijah had reſtored to life the wi- 
dow's ſon, we find the immediately concludes him a true 
prophet, 1 Kings, xvii. 24. By this I know,” ſays ihe, 
« that thou art a man of God, and that the word of 
« the Lord in thy mouth is truth.” In like manner, 
when our Saviour had raiſed the widow's ſon of Nain, 
Luke, vii, 16. There came a fear on all; and they 
« glorified God, ſaying, That a great prophet is riſen 
«© up among us; and, That God hath viſited his people.” 
And when he had turned water into wine, it is ſaid, 
that his diſciples believed on him,” John, ii. 11. and 
verſ. 23. that“ many believed in his name, when they 
& ſaw the miracles which he did” And even his ene- 
mies themſelves ſeem to have acknowledged, that mira- 
cles were a ſufficient proof of a divine miſſion, when 
he told them, John, vi. 29. © This is the work of God, 
« that ye believe on him whom he hath ſent. They 
& ſaid therefore unto him, verſ. 30. What ſign ſhew- 
* eſt thou, that we may lee, and believe thee ? what 
6 doſt thou work?” And when he was hanging on the 
croſs, they ſaid, Matth. xxvii, 42. Let him now come 
% down from the crofs, and we will believe him.” IN 
I think it is of ſome importance in this affair to ob 
ſerve ſo general an agreement in the world upon this 
point, both becauſe there is ſeldom any opinion that 
obtains the univerſal conſent of mankind without ſome 
evident foundation for it, and becauſe this afforded a 
proper occaſion for the ſupreme being to fix upon mi- 
racles, which were in the nature of the thing very ſuit- 
able to his purpoſe for atteſting his meſſages to mankind, 
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and likewiſe for another reaſon, which I may have oc- 
caſion to mention afterwards; and therefore I cannot 
but add here, that ſo univerſally does the world ſeem to 
have acquieſced in this point, till very lately at leaſt, 
that our very beſt authors, in their writings againſt the 
Deiſts, never give themſelves any trouble to prove it, 
but take it always for granted, or at beſt pals it over 
with ſome general obſervation, to remind their readers 
that God cannot be ſuppoſed to ſet his ieal to a falſe- 
hood, and that the miracles wherewith a revelation is 
backed are God's ſeal ſet to it. Is it probable that ſuch 
maſters of reaſon as Dr Clark or Mr Dillon would have 
left out ſo neceſſary a link in the chain of their argu- 
ment, if they had known that this matter was diſputed ? 
And if they knew no ſuch thing, is it not a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that the agreement upon this point mult have 
been pretty univerſal ? 

It is true there were ſeveral of the Jews in our Sa- 
viour's time, when the truth of his wonderful works 
was ſo evident, that they could not be denied, who 
yet by reaſon of the notions they had imbibed of a tem- 
poral deliverer, refuſed to give any credit to his preten- 
ſions; but then ſo far were they, even at this pinch, 
from taking it in their heads to deny the connection be- 
tween miracles and a divine miſſion, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of God's being the author of them, that in order 
to make their conduct look a little conſiſtent, they were 
obliged to have recourſe to the abſurdity (as I hope I 
ſhall afterwards ſhow it to be) of aſcribing them to the 
power of the devil. 

And as for the late author of the Grounds and Rea- 
ſons, &c. himſelf, I do not remember that he has any 
one argument that can have the leaſt tendency to inva- 
lidate this kind of proof. He tells us indeed, “ That 
« miracles can never make a doctrine to be true which 
« is not true, can never make a prophecy to be fulfilled 
& which is not fulfilled.” But that this is no objection 
againſt the nature of the proof by miracles will appear, 
it we conſider, that it may with equal reaſon be applied 
to other ſorts of proof which are allowed by all the 
world to be good. For example, it may with equal rea- 
ſon be alledged, that the * of an hundred wits 
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neſſes can never make a man to be killed who is not 
killed, can never make a murder to be committed which 
is not committed; and yet the depoſition of witneſſes is 
every where taken for a very good ſort of proof, upon 
which the moſt important affairs of this world are de- 
termined. If indeed the defendant could produce the 
man alive who was alledged to have been killed, this 
might well be made uſe of as a ſufficient argument, that 
the crime whereof he was accuſed was incapable of be- 
ing proven. In like manner, if any man can ſhow that 
ſuch a doctrine implies a contradiction, as has been an 
hundred times done in the caſe of tranſubſtantiation, 
this is no doubt a ſufficient argument that it is incapable 
of being proved either by miracles or by any other me- 
thod whatſoever. But as it would be exceedingly ridi- 
culous for an advocate in a court of juſtice, without 
pretending the abſurdity of the accuſation, to argue 
merely againſt the ſufficiency of that ſort of proof which 
Has been already adduced on the other fide, viz. the 
depoſition of witneſſes, - by ſaying, that the depoſition of 
witneſſes can never make a thing to be true which is 
not true; ſo it is no leſs ridiculous for one who cannot 
pretend to ſhow any contradiction in the doctrine of Je- 
ſus, to argue merely againſt the ſufficiency of the proof 
by miracles, by ſaying, that miracles can never make a 


doctrine to be true which is not true. The truth is, the 


ſuppoſition that miracles may be wrought, and that wit- 
neſſes may depoſe, on the fide of the queſtion that is not 
true, is, with reſpect to the firit, abſurd and impoſſible, 
and with reſpect to the ſecond, Taſh and uncharitable, 
at leaſt where there is not the cleareſt evidence to fup- 
rt it: and if any man will give me an inſtance of a 
doctrine which he can demonſtrate to be falſe, confirm- 
ed by miracles in the manner that the Chriſtian religion 
| has been, I promiſe to give him. an hundred where as 
many witneſſes have depoſed, that they all ſaw a man 
killed who is yet alive. | 
Before I proceed to apply what has been ſaid to the 
miracles of Chriſt in particular, let me obſerve farther 
in the general, that the bare working of a miracle which 
is not accompanied with any pretenſions to a divine miſ- 


gon, is no proof of any ching elſe but that there is an 
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immediate interpoſition of a power ſuperior to that of 
man in the caſe; perhaps we know not why, though 
God does. As a piece of wax, with the impreſſion of a 
ſeal upon it, which is not affixed to any paper,, is 2 
proof of nothing elſe but that a certain ſeal has been 
applied to this piece of wax, it muſt be the ſame paper 
that contains the commiſſion, and has the ſeal affixed to 
it, in order to prove the commiſſion contained in it to 
be genuine; and it muſt be the ſame perſon that pre- 
tends to a divine miſſion, and backs his pretenſions with 
miracles, which he muſt actually appeal to for the truth 
of his commiſſion, in order to prove the juſtneſs of his 
pretenſions. God may perhaps think fit ſometimes, in 
the courſe of his providence, to exert extraordinary 
acts of his power for awakening thoughtleſs men, and 
keeping up a ſenſe of his being and attributes, or for o- 
ther reaſons which are a ſecret to us; but if any inſtru- 
ments are employed in this caſe, we have all the reaſon 
in the world to believe that they will be ſuch as ſhall 
not abuſe theſe wonderful events to other purpoſes than 
he intended: As a man will ſometimes lend his knife 
to another for ſome particular occaſion, though at the 
ſame time he will readily take care, that the other be not 
ſuch as will take the opportunity of atteſting thereby a 
commiſſion which was never given him. 

Theſe things being premiſed in the general concern- 
ing the nature of this ſort of proof, let us now conſider 
a little more particularly the miracles that were wrought 
in confirmation of the Chriſtian religion. And to pave 
the way for this, I ſhall, in the firſt place, lay down the 
facts themſelves that we are to reaſon from upon the 
foregoing principles. | | on 

And, 1. It is certain that Jeſus Chriſt pretended that 
he was ſent by God to reveal to mankind the doctrines 
of religion, which they were to believe in order to ſal- 
vation; the ſubſtance of which was, that he himſelf was 
the Son of God incarnate, who was both appointed by 
the Father, and bad himſelf willingly and chearfully 
undertaken to ſuffer for the fins, and to give his own 
life a ranſom for the lives of men, who are by nature in 
a ſtate of ſin and miſery ; and that as many as ſhould 
accept of his mediation in the manner ſpecified in the 
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ſcripture, ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life. 
Theſe, with other doctrines contained in the New Te- 
ſtament, which it would take too much time to give a 
detail of, he pretended to have received from God, and 
affirmed, that God had ſent him to reveal theſe things 
to the world in his name. This we find him frequently 
affirming, particularly in the goſpel of John. I ſhall 

mention but a few paſſages to this purpoſe amongſt a 
great many others, John, viii. 42. ſays he, I proceeded 
forth, and came from God; neither came I of myſelf, 
but he ſent me. And John, vi. 38. I came down from 
heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of him 
that ſent me. Aud verſ. 40. This is the will of him 
that ſent me, that every one which ſeeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, may have everlaſting life. Again, 
John, vii. 16. 17. My doctrine, ſays he, is not mine, 
but his that ſent me. If any man will do his will, he 
ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I ſpeak of myſelf. And John, xii. 44. Jeſus 
cried and ſaid, He that believeth on me, believeth not 
on me, but on him that ſent me. And, to add no 
more, ſays he, verſ 49. For I have not ſpoken of my- 
ſelf ; but the Father which ſent me, he gave me a com- 
mandment, what I ſhould ſay, and what 1 thould ſpeak. 
And with reſpect to the doctrine of the apoſtles, ſays 
he, John, xiv. 26. But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghoſt, whom the Father will ſend in my name, 
he ſhall reach you all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatſoever I have ſaid unto you. 
And John, xvi. 13. Howbeit, when he the Spirit of 
'Truth is come, he will guide you into all truth : for he 
{hall not ſpeak of himſelf; but whatſoever he ſhall hear, 
that ſhall he ſpeak: and he will ſhew you things to 
come. 

2. It is certain, that Chriſt, by a word of his mouth, 
or a touch of his hand, healed all manner of the moſt 
inveterate diſeaſes, reſtored fight to ſuch as were born 
blind, gave hearing to the deaf, ſtrength to the lame, 
and ſpeech to the dumb, diſpoſſeſſed demoniacs, turned 
water into wine, multiplied bread and fiſhes to a prodi- 
gious and aſtoniſhing quantity, turned the moſt boiſte- 
rous ſtorms into a calm with a word of command, 
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walked on the ſea as if it had been a piece of pavement, 
raiſed men from the dead, told the ſecret thoughts of 
others, and foretold many things that were unlikely to 
come to paſs, with innumerable other ſuch wonderful 
works; and at laſt, after he himſelf was killed and buried, 
he did, on the third day, riſe from the dead; and forty 
days after that he did, in the ſight of his diſciples, aſcend 
into heaven in a glorious and triumphant manner, from 
whence, according to his e he ſent the Spirit to 
his diſciples on the day of Pentecoſt, whereby they were 
enabled to ſpeak all manner of different languages, and 
to work divers other miracles, where- ever they came in 
the courſe of their travels, to inſtruct and reform the 
world. The truth of all theſe matters of fact is grant- 
ed, which faves me the trouble of producing the proofs 
wherewith I have already confirmed it — 2 1 

3 lt is certain, that Chriſt and his diſciples made uſe 
of theſe wonderful and miraculous works for atteſti 
the commiſſion they pretended to have from God, and 
appealed to them for the truth of the doctrines which 
they taught, as you may ſce in theſe following paſſages. 
John, v. 30. But Thave greater witneſs than that of 
John, ſays our Saviour; for the works which the Fa- 
ther hath given me to finith, the ſame works that I do 
bear witneſs of me, that the Father hath ſent me. John, 
X. 24. 25. When the Jews: came round about him, and 
ſaid to him, How long doſt thou make us to doubt? If 
thou be the Chriſt, tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered 
them, I told you, and ye believed not : the works that 
I do in my Father's name, they bear witneſs: of me. 
And vert. 37. & 38. If I do not the works of my Fa- 
ther, believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the works : that ye may know and be- 
licve that the Father is in me, and I in him. See alto 
John, xv. 24. and xiv. 41. with many other places. 
And, to the ſame purpoſe, we have many inſtances of 
the apoſtles appealing to the miracles as an evidence 
that the doctrines of Chriſtianity were from God: John, 
XX. 30 31 Many other ſigns truly did Jeſus in the 
preſence of his diſciples, which are not written in this 
book. But theſe are written, that ye might believe that 
Jelus is the Chritt the Son of God, and that believing 
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ye might have life through his name. Acts, ii. 22. Te 
men of Iſrael, ſays Peter, hear theſe words: - Jeſus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by mira- 
cles, wonders, and ſigns, which God did by him in the 
midſt of you, as you yourſelves alſo know. Mark, xvi. 
20. And they went forth, and preached every where, 
the Lord working with them, and confirming the word 
with ſigns following. Acts, xiv. 3. Long time there- 
fore abode they ſpeaking boldly in the —— which 
gave teſtimony unto the word of his grace, and granted 
figns and wonders to be done by their hands. And, to 
add no more, Heb. ii. 4 God alſo bearing them wit- 
neſs, both with ſigns and wonders, and with divers mi- 
racles, and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, ag to his 
Own will. A 

Nay, 4. Not only:did. he a ppeal to them after they 
were. wrought, but he promiſed them | beforehand, — 
zarded all his credit upon the event, and appealed to it 
for the juſtneſs of his pretenſions. This was virtually 
done in every miracle where there was any viſible at- 
tempt made towards it in the preſence of the ſpectators 
prior to the falling out of the event. For example, 
when Chriſt came to Lazarus's grave, put up a ſolemn 
prayer to the Father after the ſtone was removed from 
the place where the dead was laid, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth; was not this plainly a ven- 
turing all his credit upon the certainty of that unlikely 
event before ever there was any viſible proſpect ot ſuc- 
ceſs? But this was more explicitly done with reſpect to 
his own reſurrection and aſcenſion. Three times in the 
goſpel according to Mark we find him telling his diſciples 
of his death and reſurrection, and that with very particular 
circumſtances. Once before his transfiguration, Mark, 
viii. 31. And he began to teach them, that the San of 
man muſt ſuffer many things, and be rejected of the 
elders, and chief prieſts and ſcribes, and be killed, and 
after three days riſe again. After his transGiguration he 
told them the ſame thing again before he went up from 
Galilee, Mark, ix. 31. For he taught his diſciples, and 
ſaid unto them, The Son of man is delivered into the 
hands of men, and they ſhall kill him, and after that he 
is killed, he ſhall riſe the third day. Again, as they 
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were in the way going up to Jeruſalem, Mark, x. 32. 
33. 34+; he tells them in a very ſolemn. manner, and 
with - very particular circumſtances, what ſhould hap- 
pen to him there, and, among other things, that the 
third day he ſhould riſe again. Beſides theſe inſtances. 
of his telling it to his own diſciples, we have an in- 
| ſtance likewiſe of his giving this as a ſign or proof of 
his divine miſſion to the ſcribes and Phariſees : Matth. 
Xii. 38. 39. 40. Then certain of the ſcribes and of the 
Phariſees anſwered, ſaying, Maſtery we would ſee a ſign 
from thee. But he anſwered and faid to them, An evil 
and adulterous generation ſeeketh after a ſign, and 
there ſhall no ſign be given to it; but the ſign of the pro- 
phet Jonas. For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly; ſo ſhall the, Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
Here is a fair appeal made to a future miraculous event, 
and the accompliſhment of a very ſtrange prediction, in 
ſo much as his credit would have been entirely loſt, if 
he had lain any longer than three days in the earth. 
And then as to his aſcenſion, not only did he tell his 
diſciples oftener than once, in his laſt diſcourſe to them 
immediately before his death, that he was to go to the 
Father, particularly John, xvi. 16. A little while, and 
ye ſhall not ſee me; and again, a little while, and ye 
ſhall ſee me, becauſe I go to the Father; but more 
particularly, he ſaid to them expreſsly, John, vi. 62. 
What and if ye thall ſee the Son-of man aſcend up 
where, he was before? 

Theſe are the facts, from whence I cannot but think 
there is a very-natural and eaſy inference to the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion. Every body muit needs allow, 
that the works done by Chriſt and his apoſtles were ar 
leaſt very extraordinary, and ſuch as could not but 
make a ſenſible impreſſion upon peoples minds, and ſet 
them a- thinking upon the ſubject; and, by the way, 
this is a circumſtance that renders miracles very proper 
for atteſting a revelation from God. Unuſual and im- 
mediate inſtances of Almighty power is apt to awaken 
men to attention, who are not wont to give themſelves 
the trouble of thinking ſeriouſly as long as things con- 
tinue to go on in the common courſe. | 
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The firſt inference that naturally ariſes from them, 
and which no man could pretend to refuſe, is, that 
there muſt have been a cauſe ſufficient to produce theſe 
effects, there muſt have been a power proportionable to 
the effecting of theſe extraordinary works exerted upon 
theſe occaſions. And upon this it would be very natu- 
ral to inquire farther, how theſe men could come by 
fuch a power? or, as we find the Jews themſelves ru- 
minating, Mark, vi. 2. From whence | bath this man 
theſe things? and what wiſdom is this which is given 
unto him, that even fuch mighty works Are 2 97; 2 by 
his hands? 

And, in anſwer to th queſtion, it is certain ekhet 
chat the power which effected theſe wonderful works 
muſt be the reſult of mere human abilities, or it muſt 
come from ſome other being ſuperior to man. 

That the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his apoſilds 
were quite out of "tlie reach of all human abilities, will 
abundantly appear to any one who attentively conſiders 
either the works therafelves, or the manner in which 
they were done; Who eonſiders how great they were, 
how many, how public, how evident. But not to con- 
fume any time upon ſo eaſy. a queſtion, let me only aſk, 
if the reſurrection of Lazarus, for example, from the 
dead, zfter he had lain four days in the grave, was a 
ching chat was in the power of any mere man to accom- 
pts only by ſtanding beſide the ſepulchre, and crying, 

arus, come forth? or will any one pretend, that a 
mere man, after he is himſelf dead and buried, and has 
lain three days in the grave, is able, by his own power, 
to reſtore himſelf to lite, and to riſe out of his grave? 
Let any man who pretends that theſe things, with innu- 
merable other inſtances of the like nature, are within the 
compaſs of human abilities; let him thow us any ſuch 
inſtances of extraordinary power, and then his preten- 
fions ſhall be duly regarded, and we fhall freely own he 
deſerves to be attended to. But indeed theſe preten- 
fions are fo very wild and extravagant, that one may 
be aſhamed even to be catched reaſoning againſt them. 
The author of the Chriſtian religion has not left us the 
trouble of diſtinguiſhing nicely between the operations 
of God and thoſe of man: He has done ſuch works as 
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all men, of . rank or degree, whether he is a 
peaſant or 4 philoſopher, muſt needs be ſenſible at firſt 
light are infinitely beyond the power of man. 
Here then is one thing certain, namely, that theſe 
works are not the reſult of mere human abilities, though 
never ſo greatly improved by art or application, and 
that theſe extraordinary effects could never have been 
produced without the immediate, extraordinary i interpo- 
ſition of ſome ſuperior being, far exceeding man in 
wer and capacity. But ſeeing the viſible inſtruments 
at whoſe word, as often as the experiment was made, 
theſe extraordinary events never failed to come to pals, 
appeared only to be men, it is natural, in the next place, 
to inquire farther, whence then had they theſe ſurpriſing 
powers? and who was that ſuperior being that inter- 
poſed to give them ſuch mighty countenance? And here 
one would be apt to look immediately to God, who is the 
fountain of all power, and to whom all things are poſſible; 
but becauſe there are two ſorts of beings, who may per- 
haps exceed man in many inſtances ot power, and be- 
cauſe I am willing to make all the ſuppoſitions that the 
caſe will bear, let us conſider which of them! it is fitteſt 
to aſcribe theſe works unto. | 
It is certain, then, either that the — 9 4 of Chriſt 


and his diſciples muſt have been done by God himſelf, 


or at leaſt ſome of thoſe inferior, though good. ſpirits, 
that are employed by him, and for that reaſon are call- 
ed his angels; or elſe they mult have, been done by devils 
or wicked ſpirits... If the laſt of theſe luppoiitions be 
choſen, I have theſe three things to ſay againſt it. 

Firſt, We are perfectly and infallibly tare, that the 
divine omnipotence is abundantly able to perform all the 
wonderful works above mentioned, whereas it is impoſ- 
fible that we can be ſure whether the power of any 
creature is ſufficient for this purpoſe. I confeſs that it 
is impoſſible tor us to know with any certainty how far 
the natural power of good or evil angels extends, or 
how far God reſtrains them from exercitingitheir natu- 
ral powers in producing ſuch or ſuch particular effects; 
and for this very rcaſon, no man can pretend to fay 
with any certainty, that ſuch amazing works as are re- 
corded in the hiſtory of the New Teſtament were really 
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the effects but of a created power. I ſhall only put the 
e that one finds a heavy ſtone removed out of a 
lace where it formerly lay. There are only two per- 
ons to whom this can be aſcribed, the one a ſtrong and 
healthy man, the other a weak and fickly one; the one 
is without all queſtion abundantly able to do it, and it 
is at leaſt exceedingly uncertain whether the other is ſo. 
Now, would it not be very unreaſonable in this caſe for 
one obſtinately to aſcribe it to the laſt rather than to the 
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firſt? Nay, there are ſome of the miracles of Chriſt | 


which are ſo contrary to the known and ſettled laws of 
nature, and to the conſtant and uniform courſe thereof, 
that it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he who was the 
author of nature would leave them in the power of his 


grand enemy. No power leſs than God's could ſettle 


and eſtabliſh the courſe of nature, and it is but reaſon- 
able to think, that no power leſs than his can unſettle 
it. And Dr Clark himſelf, who ſeems to make abun- 
dant allowances for the power of creatures, owns, con- 
cerning © ſome fingular miracles, ſuch as raifing the 
« dead, that there is all the reaſon in the world to be- 
« lieve they are abſolutely beyond the power of evil ſpi- 
*© ritsto effect; becauſe,” adds he, © we have the greateſt 
« reaſon to believe, that the ſouls of men are in the 
* hand of God, and cannot be removed by the natural 
* power of any inferior beings ” 

But, 2dly, whatever the natural power of evil ſpirits 
may be, we know that the exerciſe of it'is always under 
the reſtraint of the ſupreme being; and we may be ab- 
ſolutely ſure, as ſure as we can be of any of the known 
attributes of God, that he will never ſuffer ſuch mira- 
cles to be wrought by wicked ſpirits, in behalf of an 
impoſtor, as would neceſſarily and unavoidably lead 
men into error, If miracles are, as I have obſerved al- 
ready, proper evidences of a divine miſſion, and if men 
have always looked upon them as ſuch, then where- 
ever miracles are rought for the confirmation of a 
doctrine that has no inconſiſtency in it, or contra- 


diction to any other known truth, men cannot poſhbly 


help giving their aſſent to it, there being no means left 
whereby they may be undeceived; and fo the error, if 
it ſhould be one, would be altogether invincible z and 
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that would in all reſpects be the very ſame thing as if 
God worked the miracles to deceive men himſelf: as a 
king could not juſtly blame any man for receiving a 
commiſioner whom he willingly allowed to uſe a coun- 
terfeit ſeal, which it was impoſſible for any man to diſ- 
tinguiſh from the great ſeal of the kingdom 
zZdly, As we may affuredly conclude, from the con- 
ſideration of the nature and attributes of God, that he 
will never permit ſuch things, ſo we may eafily gather, 
from the nature of evil ſpirits, that though they could, 
yet they would not, have contributed any thing to the 
rformance of Chriſt's miracles; and that becauſe the 
whole defign of them was deſtructive of their own 
power and kingdom. Who can imagine, that ever the 
devil would enter into a deſign for promoting holi- 
neſs and goodneſs, love to God and one another, 
which were the great things that our Saviour endeavour- 
ed to promote? Would ever the devil do any thing for 
rocuring credit to ſuch a perſon ? or, if he was drawn 
E it unadviſedly at the firſt, yet is it in the leaſt ima- 
ginable, that he would perſiſt in the ſame conduct after 
he ſaw the influence that Chriſt's miracles actually had 
upon men? Befides, moſt of the miracles of Chriſt 
were beneficial to mankind; fo that there cannot be a 
more groundleſs calumny than to impute ſuch works to 
the devil, who is known to be the great enemy of man- 
kind. Who can imagine, that the devil would exert his 
power in feeding men that are hungry, in healing men 
that are diſeaſed, and in delivering men from the moſt 
grievous aftlictions and calamities ? Nay, did not many 
of- Chriſt's miracles conſiſt in driving the devil out of 
thoſe men whom he had taken poſſeflion of ? which is 
extremely inconſiſtent with his being the author of 
them. This is the very argument which our Saviour 
himſelf made uſe of in anſwer to the objections of the 
Phariſees. And indeed it muſt be owned to be a moſt 
unanſwerable one, Matth. xii. 25. 26. 28. And Jeſus 
knew their thoughts, and ſaid unto the-n, Every king- 
dom divided againſt itſelf, is brought to defolation 
and every houle divided againſt itlelf, ſhall not ſtand. 
And if Satan caſt out Satan, he is divided againſt him- 
ſelf; how ſhall then his kingdom ſtand ? But if I caft 
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out devils by the ſpirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God is come unto you. 

By the two firſt. of theſe ee it appears, that it 
was phyſically impoſſible, and by the laſt that it was. mo- 
rally impoſſible, for the devil, or any wicked being, to 
be author of Chriſt's miracles. He has not a natural 

wer ſufficient for ſome of them; and we cannot be 
ſure that his natural powers are ſufficient even for o- 
thers of them: and whatever his natural powers are, 
we may be abundantly ſure that God would never have 
given him permiſſion to exerciſe them in ſuch a manner, 
and in ſuch circumſtances ; nay, though he ſhould have 
had permiſſion, his nature, and the principles upon 
which he acts, muſt have been changed before he ed 
have done it. 

Upon the whole, ſeeing the miracles wrought in con- 
firmation of the Chriſtian religion could not have been 
the effects of the natural powers either of men or of 
evil ipirits, it remains that they muſt have been done by 
good ſpirits, who are vaſtly ſuperior to us in power and 
capacity; that js, either by God himſelf immediately, 
as it is extremely probable at leaſt with reſpect to ſome 
of them ; or by his angels, as it is not improbable with 
reſpect to others of them. But it is the very ſame thing, 
and makes no alteration in the argument, whether God 
himſelf did them immediately, or employed any of his 
angels for that purpoſe, as a commiſſion is juſt as valid 
to all intents and purpoſes, whether the ſeal was put to 
it by the King himſelf, or by ſome of his miniſters depu- 
ted by him for that effect. 

And indeed how do we know that there is a God 
but by his works? We ſee things that can be aſcribed 
to no other cauſe but ſuch a being as we conceive God 
to be; and from thence we certainly conclude, that 
there muſt be ſuch a cauſe, or elſe there would not be 
ſuch effects; and particularly this has been frequently 
and moſt. juſtly concluded from the curious ſtructure 
and admirable formation of a human body, together with 
+ the ſurprifing union between it and the ſoul; and there- 
fore, when we ſee a dead body reſtored to life, a body 
which was not only rendered ſo unfit for the operations 
of a ſoul, that a total ſeparation had actually enſued. 
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and continued for ſeveral days, but a body which had 
already begun to corrupt, and moulder into duſt, who 
can help ſaying upon ſuch an occaſion, This is indeed 
the finger of Gd? 

Let us now recolle& what has been faid, and ſee what 
it amounts to. On the one hand, it appears, that the 
only way that one perſon has to atteſt a commiſhon 
from another perſon who is abſent, and the way that 
univerſally obtains all over the world, is, to produce 
fomething' which it is plain he could not have had but 
from the perſon from whom he pretends to have recei- 
ved his commiſſion; to ſay, or do, or ſhow, ſomething 
which every body muft needs be ſenſible he could never 
have been able, cither to fay, or do, or ſhow, if he had 
not been enabled ſo to do by that other who he ſays 
commiſſioned him. And, on the other hand, it is ei- 
ther granted or proven, that Jeſus Chriſt and his apo- 
ſtles affirmed, that the doctrines of religion which they 
taught were the word of God, which he had ordered or 
commiſſioned them to reveal to the reſt of mankind. 
And for proving the truth of this their commiſſion, 
they offered to do ſuch works as no other men upon 
the face of the earth were able to do, ſuch works as 
every body who reflects upon them muſt be ſenſible can 
be aſcribed to nothing elſe but the extraordinary inter- 
poſition of God. To theſe they appealed for that effect, 
and offered to renounce all their pretenſions, if ſuch 
things were not done. Accordingly, as often as they at- 
tempted ſuch things, they never failed to ſucceed. What 
now can any man object againſt ſuch a proof, a proof 
which they could juſtly defy all the reſt of the world to 
produce? If I cannot know him to be ſent of God 
who ſheweth me ſuch a ſeal of omnipotency to his com- 
miſſion, as raiſing the dead, for example, I have no 
_ poſſibility of knowing who ſpeaketh from God at all; 
for here is a proof at leaſt as ſtrong as the ſtrongeſt 
proof of any commiſſion that ever was produced in the 
world. 

Upon the ſuppoſition that God Almighty was the au- 
thor of theſe miracles, let me only atk, What other 
deſign could he poſſibly have in theſe extraordinary and 
unuſual operations, but the giving credit to the Chri- 
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ſtian religion, and confirming the extraordinary pre- 
tences of thoſe who revealed it? It is not enough 
to ſay, that theſe were things which you do not pre- 
tend, and which you are not concerned, to account 
for: for the inſtruments who were employed by God 
in theſe his unuſual operations having declared that 
they have a commiſſion from God to you, if you own 
yourſelf to be a ſubject of the ſupreme being, it concerns 
you at leaſt to conſider and examine whether it be really 
ſo or no. How do you think a ſovereign Prince would 
reſent it, if any of his ſubje&s, when a perſon was ſent 
to them with an important commiſſion from him, and 
ſhowed the King's ſeal annexed to it, ſhould put him 
off only by ſaying, that what he ſhowed them was ſome- 
what ſtrange indeed, but no demonſtration that he was 
employed by the King; that he had indeed got a piece 
of wax affixed to his commiſſion, which looked very 
like the impreſſion of the King's ſeal, but that they 
were not in the leaſt concerned to account for the cauſes 
of its being formed into ſuch a ſhape, or the deſign 
which the King might have had in affixing it to ſuch a 
Piece of paper or parchment ? Would ſuch an anſwer, 
do you think, become loyal and dutiful ſubje&ts ? or 
would any man preſume to talk at this rate, or treat in 
this manner, one who had given out that he came from 
the ſovereign, if he was really in a diſpoſition to obey 
the laws of his Prince, to know his will, and conform 
himſelf to it? Now, miracles, as they are works of 
God, ſo they are ſuch works as are very unuſual and 
extraordinary. And as to the miracles of Chriſt in par- 
ticular, no age ſince the beginning of the world to this 
preſent time ever ſaw any thing like them; for, accor- 
ding to the Jews themſelves, the miracles of Moſes a- 
mounted but to ſeventy-fix, and thoſe of all the pro- 
phets, for the ſpace of ſome thouſands of years, but to 
ſeventy- four; whereas thoſe of Chriſt and his diſciples 
were altogether innumerable. They cannot be ſuppo- 
{ed to have been done without any defign at all. Being 
done by the hands, and at the word, of thoſe who pre- 
tended to have received a new doctrine from God, the 
deſign of atteſting this appears at firſt {fight to be very 
likely at leaſt, it being in all reſpects ſo very much the 
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ſame with the only way whereby any commiſſion from 
one who does not think fit to appear himſelf can be at- 
teſted at all. And if men an neither aſſign any other 
poſſible deſign of theſe works, nor bring any objection 
againſt this, and yet continue to reject it, is it any won- 
der if ſuch a conduct ſhould be called a ſullen ſtiffneſs, 
as extraordinary and unuſual in other affairs as the mi- 
racles themſelves, and as unaccountable too as miracles 
are repreſented by ſuch men to be? 

But this is not all. Not only is it impoſſible to aflign 
any other deſign of God's doing ſuch miraculous or un- 
uſual works, either at all, or at the word of the firſt 
preachers of Chriſtianity rather than of other men; 
but if we lay all the circumſtances of this affair together, 
it will evidently appear, that the atteſting of their com- 
miſſion was really the deſign which God had in his view. 
And in order to make out this, I dere only it may be 
granted me, that God is a being of infinite knowledge, 
and of infinite juſtice, goodneſs, and truth. Now, if 
God be poſſeſſed of infinite knowledge, then he knew 
perfectly well, that miracles, when they were perform 
ed by thoſe who pretended to a divine miſſion, were 
univerſally taken amongſt men for a divine atteſtation of 
it. He knew that this opinion was by no means a 
groundleis one, being founded upon the univerſal prac- 
tice of mankind, a practice that ariſes from a neceſſity 
which flows from the very nature of the thing. He not 
only knew perfectly beforehand, that the native conſe- 
quence of theſe miracles would be the credit of the au- 
thor, and the other firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, of 
their doctrines, and of all their extraordinary pretences, 
but he ſaw likewiſe, after ſome of thele miracles were 
performed, that this actually was the conſequence of 
them. He ſaw the world flocking in multitudes to the 
new opinions, and all this upon the credit which the 
pretended revealers of them had acquired by the mira- 
cles which he all along had never tailed to pertorm at 
their word, or upon any attempt which they made that 
way. He knew that theſe men gave it out to the world, 
that they had received trom him the power of working 
miracles with this very view, that the world might be- 
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they appealed to them for the truth and juſtneſs of 
their pretenſions; and particularly he knew that the 
author of the Chriſtian religion had undertaken to riſe 
from the dead after he had lain three days in the grave; 
that he had made a particular appeal to this for a proof 
of his divine authority, and had, ſome time before his 
death, given it as a ſign to thoſe who doubted of his 
commiſhon from God. And now pray how did the 
ſupreme being, upon whom it entirely depended whether 
theſe things ſhould happen or not, how did he behave 
in a conjuncture of ſuch circumſtances, and upon this 
view of the ſituation of affairs? Did he ſo much as 
leave the ordinary laws of nature to their conſtant and 
uniform courle? or rather did he ever ſuffer their 
ſtrange attempts to fail ſo much as once of ſucceſs, tho“ 
it cott him the diſpenſing with the moſt known and 
ſettled laws of his creation? Did he not, in a moſt re- 
markable manner, ſtep out of his ordinary road, in fa- 
vour of theſe extraordinary pretences? Did he not, 
every time that theſe men defired it, every time that they 
made any attempt towards it, change the uſual and u- 
niform method ot his providence, on purpoſe to bring 
about ſuch events as they wanted, before crowds of ad- 
miring ſpectators ? And particularly, for as extraordi- 
nary and unuſual a thing as it is, did he not, by his al- 
mighty power, raiſe up Jetus Chriſt again trom the 
dead, with the very {anc circumitances, and in the very 
ſame manner, that Chriit himiclt had formerly under— 
taken and foretold it thouid be done? It this be not 
a declaring his deſign in the loudeit and moſt expreſs 
5 wegek pray what is it that can be conſtrued to be 
0 | 

I remember the late ingenious author of the Religion 
of Nature delineated, lays it down for the toundation 
of his ſcheme, that actions are declarative of truth and 
falſchood, as well as words; and that a propofition may 
be athrmed or denied the one way as well as the other ; 
which he illuſtrates by ſeveral inſtances. And indeed 
this is io certain, that 1 doubt it there be any body who 
will pretend to deny it But as words, which are only 
arbitrary ſigns of one's thoughts, come to have their 
meaning ſcttled by a combination of circumſtances, and 
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by an agreement among men; ſo actions likewiſe, tho? 
in ſome (inſtances indeed they are natural ſigns of the 
thoughts, yet in others their fignification depends upon 
agreement and a combination of circumſtances likewiſe. 
It a certain perſon, | A for example, ſhould hold up ei- 
ther his right hand or his left hand, and there is no o- 
ther circumſtance to determine the ſignification of that 
action, no body in that caſe would be obliged to regard 
it, But let us ſuppoſe, that A is ſtanding upon the top 
of a mountain, and there are' two ſervants of his, B 
and D, upon the top of another mountain; let us ſup- 
pole likewiſe, that B and D are diſagreed which of them 
two {hall go to their maſter when he makes a fign of 
calling one of them, that therefore they enter into an 
agreement, that when he holds up or makes the fign 
with his right hand B ſhall go, when he does it with 
his left D ſhall go; let us likewiſe ſuppole, that A is in- 
formed of this agreement, and, in a word, that the 
whole matter is known to all the three perſons ; if after 
this A ſhould hold up or make a ſign to them with his 
right hand, would not this be a ſufficient. ſignification 
of his will that B ſhould come to him? and if it really 
was not his will that B ſhould come, would not the 
holding up of his hand; in ſuch circumſtances, be every 
whit as much a lie, as if he had expreſsly pronounced 
theſe words with his mouth, It is my will that B ſhould 
come here? 2 | 

In order, therefore, to form a right judgement of 
the true meaning of all theſe extraordinary actions of 
God, the miracles that were done by the hands, or at 
the word, of the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, we muſt 
take in the conſideration of all the circumſtances that 
accompanied them. We do not pretend that any of the 
miracles of Chriſt, not eyen his raifing the dead, nay 
nor his own reſurrection from the dead itſelf, conſi- 
dered barely in themſclves, and abſtracted entirely from 
every other circumſtance whatſoever, ought to be look- 
ed upon as a proof of any thing different from the events 
themſelves. The Evangeliſt Matthew tells us, ch. xxvii. 
5 2. that about the time of Chriſt's death and refurrec- 
tion, there happened likewiſe a reſurrection of ſeveral 
other departed ſaints, - But fee what an alteration will be 
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made by the circumſtances of things! The refurre&ion 
of theſe perſons was never, as far as I know, taken for 
an evidence, or urged as a proof, that they had any 
commiſſion from God; whereas the reſurrection of 
Chriſt is, and has been, regarded in this view by all the 
Chriſtians that ever were in the world. Nay, I believe 
I may venture to defy all the world to produce ſo much 
as a fingle inſtance, at leaſt before the preſent age, of 
any one perſon, even among the bittereſt and moſt vi- 


rulent enemies of Chriſtianity, who ever took it in his 


head to deny that the truth of the Chriſtian religion 
followed as a neceflary and unavoidable. conſequence 
from the reſurrection of Chriſt, ſuppoſing the truth of 
the fact. | 7 | 9 | - F 
It is well known, that orders are given aboard the 
fleet, and the will of the admiral, for example, ſigni- 
fied to inferior officers at ſea, by figns, as the firing of 
ſuch a number ot guns, and the hoiſting of flags of fuch 
and ſuch colours, at ſuch and ſuch parts of the ſhip, 
by the different combinations of which actions moſt of 
the neceſſary orders which there is any common occa- 
ſion for may be given without any uſe of words. The 
hoiſting of a flag is an action that is naturally ſignifi- 
cative of nothing, it it be not that he who does it has 
a mind to add ſome new ornament to the ſhip; but if an 
admiral, in the midſt of a large fleet under his command, 
ſhould cauſe a flag ot ſuch a colour to be hoiſted at ſueh 
a part of the ſhip, or order any other action to be per- 
formed which he knows will be taken by the whole fleet 
for a command given them by him to crowd all the ſail 
on, for example, that their ſhips will carry; then it is 
plain, that if this be done through the whole fleet, 
whatever conſequence fhould follow, there is none to 


blame but the admiral. If the crowding on their fail 


was not really his will, it is certain that he was real 
guilty of a notorious lic; and if the whole fleet ſhould 
happen to be loſt by having fo much tail upon it, there 
is no body to blame tor it but himſelf 

There are ſome actions likewite, which, abſtracted 
from any agreement, have a natural ſignification, that 
may be evidently perceived by every body. But even 
this natural ſignification may be much confirmed, and 
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have a higher degree of certainty ſtamped upon it, by 
the addition of ſeveral eircumſtanees. For example, if a 
King ſhould order a priſoner to be releafed as foon as he 
heard that he was thrown into priſon by ſome of his infe- 
rior officers, the very natural fignification of this action 
of the King would be conſtrued by every body to be the 
King's approbation of the priſoner, and a juſtification 
of him from the ſuppoſed crime. But how ſtrongly 
would this be confirmed, upon the ſuppoſition of the 
few following circumſtances ? namely, That the perſon 
releaſed had pretended to carry the King's orders to 
ſome inferior magiſtrates: That, in ſupport of this pre- 
tenſion, he had produced ſeveral things, which they 
might eafily know he could have from no other man 
but the King; and things, too, which were always uſed 
to be produced upon ſuch occaſions, and which com- 
monly gave ſatis faction: That, upon their perfiſting ſtill 
to deſpiſe him, and reject his pretended commiſſion, as 
they were pleaſed to call it, he had delivered himſelf to 
them ſomewhat to this purpoſe: Gentlemen, I aſſure 
you the King will ſome time call you to a ſevere ac- 
count for treating a commiſſioner from him in the man- 
ner you have done; and therefore I wiſh you would ſe- 
riouſly conſider the matter, and give but a due atten- 
tion to the evidences that I have produced, and am ſtill 
willing to produce, of my being really commiſſioned by 
him. I have already given you fuch evidences of this 
as might have fatisfied any reafonable perſons ; but ſince 
you inſiſt upon more, I make this fair propoſal to you : 
Do ye put me in prifon, as an uſurper of an office I 
have no right to, and a forger of his Majeſty's com- 
_ miſſion : ler the King be fully informed of every thing 
I have taken upon me to deliver as his will and pleaſure, 
and, in ſhort, of every thing I have preſumed either 
to ſay or do in conſequence of the public character I 
claim; and, particularly, let him be informed exact- 
ly of this propofal I am now making to you ; and if 
he do not immediately ſend three of his principal offi- 
cers of ſtate, with orders to break down the priſon-walls 
in which you ſhall put me, and to lead me in triumph 
to his own palace, then you ſhall have my free leave to 
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look upon me as an impoſtor. Let us ſuppoſe now, 


that theſe obſtinate men did really impriſon him as an 
impoſtor, and inſolently declared they would take their 
hazard of the King's diſpleaſure ;. and that the King, 
upon. his being fully informed of the whole matter, did 
ſend the very ſame number, of officers preciſely that is 
mentioned above, with a ſufficient army, which did, by 
his orders, actually raze the priſon-walls to the very 
foundation, led out the priſoner with all poſſible marks 
of honour, and, to complete the tragedy, did, ſome 
time afterward, put the diſobedient magiſtrates to death, 
and demolithed their city, as a farther mark of his diſ- 
pleaſure for the treatment they had given to his com- 
miſſioner: how do you think any man would judge of 
this conduct of the King, if after all this it could be 
made appear, that the pretended commiſſioner was really 
nothing elſe but a cheat and impoſtor ? 

How much the circumſtances. of Chriſt's miracles, 
and particularly of his reſurrection, have a reſemblance of 
the circumſtances above mentioned, I may leave to any 
impartial perſon who knows any thing of the matter to 
declare. Did not Jeſus pretend to carry a commiſſion 
from heaven to earth? Did he not, in juſtification of 
this pretence, perform abundance of works which were 
abſolutely beyond the power of men, without an extra- 
ordinary interpoſition from Heaven for that effect? Did 
not the Jewiſh government ſtill perſiſt to deſpiſe him, 
and reject his commiſſion? Unſatisfied with what he 
had already done, did they not ſtill call for a ſign from 
heaven to convince them that he had a commiſſion 
from thence? Did not he, in anſwer to this demand, 
appeal to a reſurrection which he promiſed of himſelf 
after he ſhould be put to death by them? Did he not 
ſpecify the preciſe time when this ſtrange event ſhould 
happen? Was not this abſolutely impoſſible without 
the interpoſition of more than human power ?. Did not 
they, after all, condemn him as an impoſtor, and ac- 
tually murder him under that infamous character? Was 
not every circumſtance of the whole affair perfectly well 
known to God ? and yet did he not, according as he 
had ſaid, riſe again from the grave at the very time that 
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he had named, viz. on the third day after his death, 
and in a glorious manner viſibly aſcend ? I may add 
likewiſe, did not God, a few. years after this, deſtroy 
that city, and exterminate that nation, that had impre- 


cated his blood upon their own heads, with ſuch unu- 
ſual circumſtances, that Titus himſelf was ſenſible, and 


openly profeſſed, that he was only the inſtrument of the 


divine vengeance? What ſtronger proof can poſſibly be 


demanded, or even imagined ? 


I ſhall only beg leave to put one other caſe, which I 


think ſomewhat parallel to the caſe in hand, and defire 
you to anſwer to yourſelf, how you would behave, if 
you had any concern in it? Let us ſuppoſe, that you 
are certainly informed, that two or three people, at 
ſome diſtance from this, have agreed to take a certain 
action of yours for a ſignal or evidence of ſome truth 
which you can inform them of: Let the thing they 
want to be informed of be your ſeeing, or not ſeeing, 
of ſomething which they cannot diſcern in the place 
where they happen to be; but which, if it be at all, will 
be in your ſight at ſuch a part of the road where you 
are to paſs: Let the ſignal of your ſeeing it be your 
ſtepping aſide about fifty paces out of your road, or wa- 
ving your hat over your head, or ſome ſuch ching, which 
you are not wont to do. Now, let me aſk you, whe- 
ther, in caſe you did not ſee the thing, you would ſtep 
aſide fifty paces out of your road, or wave your hat at 
ſuch a particular place, when you know what conſtruc- 
tion will be put upon it by ſome people within ſight of 
you? Whatever was the original of their giving ſuch 
a ſigniſication to that action ot yours, would not your 
pertormance of it, in ſuch circumſtances, be equivalent 
to an affirmation that you ſaw the thing? Now, were 
not the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles ſuch actions 
of God as he is not wont to perform? were they not a 
ſtepping aſide out of the ordinary road of his provi- 
dence ? did he not know what conſtruction would be 
put upon them by the world ? and theretore, to ſay that 
Chriſt and his apoſtles were impoſtors, is it not to ſay, 
that God Almighty himſelf is an impoſtor too? 


Upon the whole, it is plain, that if any thing can be 
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ſignified by actions, then God has, by innumerable ac- 
tions of his, ſufficiently ſignified to the world his ap- 
probation of the Chriſtian religion, of the firſt revealers 
of it, and of all their extraordinary pretences. Secing, 
then, he has impowered thoſe men who pretended to have 
a commiſſion from him for what they ſaid, to do ſuch 
things, in the public view of all the world, as all men 
muſt be ſenſible they could not have done of themſelves 
without his extraordinary concurrence and co- opera- 
tion, (which is the only way whereby any commiſſion 
from one who is abſent is or can be atteſted): Seeing he 
has done many things which he knew very well would 
be conſtrued 'by the world as his approbation of the 
Chriſtian religion, without any other apparent reaſon 
whatſoever for ſo doing: And, in a word, ſeeing 
whatever unuſual and extraordinary action of God they 
promiſed to the world with this very view, he never fail- 
ed punctually to perform at the very time, and with all 
the circumſtances, that they had promiſed: It follows, 
that they who deny the Chriſtian religion, and yet own 
the truth of the facts contained in the hiſtory of the 
New Teſtament, muſt be reduced to the neceſſity of 
maintaining, that God may give the moſt manifeſt ſigns 
of his approbation of an impoſture, or, in other words, 
that God may lie; and that the ſupreme being cauſes 
error and falſchood to be accompanied with the high- 
eſt circumſtances of credibility, and wilfully impoſes on 
his creatures. | 

This argument may be much ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed by confidering the miracles of Chriſt and his a- 
poſtles in another light. The ſtrength of what has been 
ſaid hitherto lies in this: That the miracles wherewith 
Chriſtianity was confirmed were ſuch works as evidently 
exceeded the abilities of any mere man, and plainly im- 
plied the extraordinary interpoſition of Heaven; ſuch 
works as, tho* abſolutely beyond the power of any mere 
man, yet Chriſt and his apoſtles promiſed them before- 
hand, and appealed to the event for the truth of their di- 
vine miflion. And whatever kind theſe works were of, it 
is the fame thing as to the preceding argument, provided 
only they had this property, that they exceeded the abi- 
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lities of men; but if we look a little more narrowly i in- 

to them, we will find that many of them at leaſt may 
be looked upon as ſo many inſtances of God's direct and 
expreſs approbation of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and of 
their pretences likewiſe. 

In order to ſet the argument for the truth 6f the 
Chriſtian religion, drawn from this conſideration, in a 
clear light, let it be remembered, in the firſt place, that 
God was the author of the miracles recorded in the New 
Teſtament, This I have endeavoured-to prove already; 
and I hope there is no need for adding any thing farther 
upon that ſubject. 2dly, Let it likewiſe be remember- 
ed, that Chriſt and his apoſtles pretended that the reli- 
gion which they taught was from God; and that they 
had a particular - commiſſion from God to reveal the 
doctrines contained in the New Teſtament to the world. 
From hence it will plainly follow, in the third place, 
that if the doctrines which they taught were falſc, if 
they were not from God, and if theſe men had no com- 
miſſion from him to preach them, then Chriſt and his 
apoſtles were moſt notorious cheats and impoſtors, who 
made it their chief buſineſs, not only to deceive men, 
and that in the moſt important of all their concerns, 
but did ſo in God's name; in ſhort, were moſt im- 
pious and wicked wretches, and conſequently were the 
objects of God's juſt hatred and diſpleaſure. If this 
were the caſe, then it is certain, in the fourth place, 
that God would never have given any inſtances, far leſs 
numerous, public, remarkable, extraordinary inſtances, 
of his expreſs approbation of ſuch men; and that he 
would never have gone out of the ordinary road of his 
providence on purpoſe to do ſuch things as had a direct 
tendency to recommend them, and their pretenſions 
likewiſe, to the world. And therefore, if it thall appear 
that any of the miracles of Chriſt or his apoſtles were 
of this ſort, if it ſhall appear that any ot them were 
plain inſtances of God's expreſs approvation of Chriſt 
or his apoſtles, and that they had a dire& tendency to 
recommend their perſons and their pretenſions to the 
world, then it will follow as an unavoidable conſequence, 
that they were not impoſtors, but were really what they 
pretended to be, 
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Now, there are ſeveral of the miracles recorded in 
the New Teſtament, that muſt at leaſt be owned to 
be as plain inſtances as can be of God's approbation 
of Chriſt and his extraordinary pretences; particularly 
thoſe that relate to his death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion, 
together with the conferring the gifts of the Spirit upon 

the apoſtles. | | 

It is certain, that the miracles which happened at the 
time of Chriſt's death were of ſuch fort, that they were 
by indifferent ſpectators taken as ſo many ſigns of God's 
reſentment of his murder, and his approbation of his 
perſon and his cauſe. - When Jeſus yielded up the 
ghoſt, Behold, ſays the Evangeliſt Matthew, the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain, from the top to the bot- 
tom ; and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, and 
the graves were opened, and many bodies of ſaints 
which flept, aroſe, Matth. xxvii. 51. 52. The Evan- 
geliſt Luke adds to theſe another prodigy, namely, 
that the tun was darkened; ſo that there was darkneſs 
over all the earth from the ſixth hour until the ninth 
hour, Luke, xxiii. 44. 45. Moſt of theſe, if not all 
of them, were ſuch things as could not have happened 
in the ordinary courſe ot providence, ſuch as the rending 
of the vail of the temple from the top to the bottom, and 
the reſurrection of dead bodies; and ſome learned men, 
who have given themſelves the trouble to inquire into 
the matter, have ſhewed, that the darkneſs mentioned by 
Luke cannot be aſcribed to any eclipſe, ſuch as frequently 
falls out in the ordinary courſe of providence, but muſt, 
with the reſt of the prodigies that happened at the ſame 
time with it, be aſcribed to an extraordinary interpoſi- 
tion, of God. Now, what impartial ſpectator, that con- 
ſidered all the circumſtances of the caſe, and knew the 
character and pretenſions of the perſon who was hang- 
ing upon the croſs, when they ſaw, that as ſoon as ever 
he expired, all nature was at that very inſtant put as it 
were into a convulſion, could help making the ſame in- 
ference that was drawn by the centurion ? Matth. xxvii. 
54. Now, when the centurion, and they that were with 
him, ſaw the earthquake, and thoſe things that were 
done, they feared greatly, ſaying, Truly this was the 

Son of God; or, as it is expreſſed, Luke, XXili. 47 
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Now hen the centurion ſaw what was done, he glo- 
rified God, ſaying, Certainly this was a righteous 
man | 

But not to infiſt upon this, who can pretend to de- 
ny, that his reſurrection, and glorious aſcenſion into 
heaven, where he gave ſufficient evidence of his being 
poſſeſſed of all that power and authority which he had 
laid claim to by the punctual and ſenfible fulfilment of 
a remarkable promiſe which he had made to his diſciples 
concerning his beſtowing upon them a great many mi- 
raculous and extraordinary powers and gifts of the Spi- 
rit; I ſay, who can pretend to refuſe, that all and every 
one of theſe miraculous events were undeniable inſtan- 
ces of God's expreſs approbation of this extraordinary 
perſon, and of all his extraordinary pretences? Had 
he indeed been ſuch a notorious cheat, ſuch an impu- 
dent impoſtor, as the falſchood of his pretences would 
make him, certainly whenever God ſtepped out of the 
ordinary road of his providence upon his account, it 
would have been in order to give ſome remarkable evi- 
dence of his diſpleaſure againſt him ? But were any of the 
miracles that happened upon that occaſion of this ſort ? 
We find indeed the ſupreme being ſuſpending the ordi- 
nary laws of nature upon his account ; but was it not 
in order to his reſurrection from the dead, in order to 
his aſcenſion into heaven? And let any one anſwer to 
himſelf, whether the raiſing of a perſon from the dead, 
and the taking him up to heaven, are inſtances of God's 
approbation or diſpleaſure, eſpecially when to the plain 
facts themſelves are joined all the circumſtances of his 
pretences and appeals mentioned under the preceding 
argument ? | | 

And as to the gifts of the Spirit conferred upon the 
apoſtles, in ſo remarkable a manner, on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, beſides all the other circumſtances of that affair, 
there are two of them which have each a circumſtance 
attending it, that implies God's approbation, not only 
of their perſons, but particularly of their cauſe; I mean 
the gift of tongues, and the gift of healing; the firſt 
of which Chriſt himſelf had no uſe for during his own 
perſonal miniſtry; but as the ſecond was likewiſe exer- 
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ciſed by him in an eminent manner, ſo what may M ſaid 
upon that ſubjeRt i is applicable to him as well as to the 
apoſtles, 

he gift of tongues that was conferred upon thi: a- 
poſtles on that occaſion, as it was a remarkable inſtance 
of God's ſuſpending the ordinary laws of nature for 
the ſake of the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, ſo it 
plainly implied his approbation of their cauſe, and his 
contributing to promote the ſucceſs of it, feeing the 
plain conſequence of this gift was the ſudden, propaga- 
tion of the new religion through all the different na- 
tions and languages of the world. It cannot be denied, 
that the gift of tongues, was a prodigious advantage to 
them with reſpect to the great deſign they were em- 
barked in, and pretended to be ſent upon, and did all 
at once put them in ſuch a capacity tor executing it as 
could ſcarcely bave been attained in a courſe of many 
years by the greateſt human induſtry and application, 
favoured with all the advantages requiſite for that pur- 
pole ; they being thereby enabled to peak to every man 
whom they had occaſion to meet with in his own mo- 
ther tongue. And is it at all likely, that the ſupreme being 
would recede ſo far from the ordinary courſe of his pro- 
vidence, on purpoſe to give ſo conſiderable an advantage 
to impoſtors? 

Again, was not the gift of healing another inex- 
preſſible advantage to them in their work of converting 
the world? Had it not a direct influence to recom» 
mend them to the tavour and love of the prople where- 
ever they went? How could thefe men poſlibly eſcape 
becoming very popular, who, by a word ot their mouth, 
or a touch of their hand, ſcattered health and ſtrength, 
the moit valuable of earthly bleſſings, among the multi- 
tudes, which the expectation of theſe things drew after 
them ? before whom pain and ſickneſs, and all bodily 
infirmities, fled, as the thades of night do before the 
ju! Jt would have been the moſt unuſual thing that 
can be, it men of. tuch characters had not found diſ- 
ciples and made converts where-ever,they came; I do 
not mean only becauſe thele cures were miracles, but 
likewite, more par ucularly, becauſe theſe miracles were 
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cures? not only becauſe God appeared to be in a pecu- 
liar manner with the apoſtles, but alſo: becauſe the a- 
poſtles appeared to be fo uſeful and beneficial, to man- 
kind. Who could help loving and efteeming theſe men 
by whom they were delivered from the moſt grievous 
calamities, and by whom they had the uſe of their limbs 
and their ſenſes reſtored to them? Thus we find, that 
when the apoſtles, eſpecially Peter and John, had 
wrought many. miraculous cures, and particularly one 
upon a man that had been lame from his mother's 
womb; ſo high did the popularity run in their favour, 
that the captain and the officers who went to take them 
durſt not lay violent hands upon them; for they feared 
the people, leſt they ſhould have been ſtoned, Acts, v. 
26.; and verſ. 15. of that ſame chapter, we are told 
that they brought the ſick into the ſtreets, and laid them 
on beds and couches, that at leaſt the ſhadow of Peter 
paſſing. by might overſhadow ſome of them. And at 
Lyſtra, after a miraculous cure of the fame kind with 
that above mentioned, the people could ſcarcely be re- 
ſtrained from paying divine honours to. Paul and Bar- 
nabas. Now, as God was plainly the author of this 
their miraculous power of healing, let me aſk again, Is 
it at all likely, that the ſupreme being would have ſtep» 
ped aſide out of the ordinary courſe of his providence. on 
purpole to give ſo conſiderable an advantage to impoſtors 
to help them to carry on the cheat, and to give ſucceſs 
to the impoſture ? | 

To make the ſun to ſtand ſtill, or to go backwards, 
would no doubt have been as great miracles as cither 
the ſpeaking ſuch languages as one had never been 
taught, or the healing of the moſt inveterate diſeaſes 
with a word, and, conſequently, by the former argu- 
ment, would have been a ſufficient confirmation of a 
divine miſſion, if they had been done at the word of one 
who taught any new doctrine, and had been appealed to 
by him for that purpoſe. But then the gifts of healing 
and tongues are attended with this additional circum» 
ſtance to their advantage, that, in a moſt extraordinary 
manner, by the one the apoſtles were prepared and fur- 
nithed for ſpreading, and by the other the people were 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of, and prepared for giving a fa- 
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vourable reception to the new religion. Now, God be» 
ing undeniably the author of theſe things that contribu= 
ted ſo much, and by the very nature of them could 
not but contribute ſo much, to the ſucceſs of Chriſtia- 
nity, he thereby evidently diſcovered himſelf, even ab- 
ſtracting from any appeal on the part of the apoſtles, I 
ſay, he evidently diſcovered himſelf in favour of their 
cauſe. E | 

There was another ſort of miracles, whereof we meet 
with ſeveral inſtances in the Acts of the Apoſtles, by 
which God evidently diſcovered his approbation of them 
and their cauſe, When ſome of the moſt active and 
zealous preachers of the goſpel were impriſoned by their 
enemies upon the account of their zeal and activity in 
that cauſe, and in order to put a ſtop to the ſpreading 
of the goſpel, did not God, oftener than once, in a 
miraculous manner, deliver them from that confine- 
ment, and reſcue them out of the hands of their ene- 

mies. In the 5th chapter of the Acts, we find, that 
the apoſtles were put in priſon by the high prieſt, and 
others of the ſe&t of the Sadducees, i e. Deiſts, who, 
by the by, you ſee were perſecutors of the Chriſtians 
before ever it was in the power of any Chriſtian to per- 
ſecute them ; but we are told, in the 19th verſe of that 
chapter, that the angel bf the Lord by night opened 
the priſon doors, and brought them forth, and ſaid, 
Go, ſtand and ſpeak in the temple to the people, all the 
words of this life. And in the 23d verſe, the officers 
who were ſent about them reported, ſaying, The priſon 
truly found we ſhut with all ſafety, and the keepers 
ſtanding without before the doors; but when we had 
opened, we found no man within. 

In the 12th chapter of the Acts, from the 6th verſe 
and downwards, we have the hiſtory of a miraculous 
deliverance that Peter met with, who was caſt into pri- 
ſon by Herod. Peter was not only kept between two 
ſoldiers, but was likewiſe bound with two chains, and 
the keepers before the door kept the priſon, when the 
angel of the Lord came upon him, and a light ſhined 
in the priſon; and immediately upon his raiſing Peter, 
and bidding him follow him, the chains fell off from 
his hands, the iron gate which led to the city opened to 
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them of its own accord, and they paſſed all the guards 
without the leaſt refiſtance, - 

Again, in the 16th chapter of the Acts, we meet with 
another inſtance of the ſame kind. The magiſtrates of 
Philippi, a city of Macedonia, had laid Paul and Silas 
in priſon; and the jailor having received a ſtrict charge 
about them from the magiſtrates, thruſt them into the 
inner priſon, and made their feet faſt in the ſtocks. 
But at midnight, while Paul and Silas prayed and ſang 
praiſes unto God, ſuddenly, as we are told in the 26th 
verſe, there was a great carthquake, fo that the foun- 
dations of the priſon were ſhaken; and immediately all 
the doors were opened, and every ones bands were 
looſed. Were not theſe very ſenſible appearances of 
God in favour of the apoſtles, and very remarkable in- 
ſtances of his approbation given to them, and to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity ? | 

But to return to Jeſus, the author of the Chriſtian 
religion: What were all his extraordinary actions, but 
ſo many inſtances of God's approbation of him, unleſs 
they be confidered as ſo many evidences that he himſelf 
is God? If the powers that he exerted upon ſo many 
occaſions were not originally his own, (which is a que- 
ſtion that I am not to enter upon at this time), let me 
aik, whether it was not a remarkable evidence of, the 
divine approbation, that this perſon was plainly en- 
dued with powers vaſtly ſuperior to thoſe that ever any 
of the ſons of men could boaſt of? that he was capable 
to give ſo many inſtances of his having power over the 
moit conſtant laws of nature, of his having the very e- 
lements under his command, and the connection be- 
tween the fouls and bodies of men depending upon his 
pleaſure? Are theſe no evidences of his being in the 
favour of God? or can it be imagined, that ſuch en- 
dowments as theſe would have been conferred upon a 
perſon of ſo vile a character as his would be upon the 
tuppoſition that he was an impoſtor ? 

However, I ſhall wave the more particular conſi- 
deration of his miracles in this view, and proceed 
to give three inſtances more of miracles recorded in 
the New leſtament, where God did, not by actions 
only, but by an aydible voice from heaven, explicitly 
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declare his approbation of Chriſt and the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and did expreſsly command men to ſubmit to 
I. | W e fs" 

There are only two methods that we know of where- 
by any being can ſignify his pleaſure to another, name- 
ly, by actions and by words. I hope it has been ſhew- 
ed already, that God has fignified to mankind his ap- 
probation of the Chriſtian religion, and of the firſt 
preachers of it, as plainly as can be done by actions, in 
the miracles that were wrougnt by them, or upon their 
account. The only thing that can be demanded farther 
for ſatisfying the moſt obſtinate incredulity, is, that 
God ſhould likewife expreſsly ſignify ſo much by an au- 
dible voice from heaven. And however unreaſonable 
this demand may appear to be, yet the fupreme being 
Has condeſcended ſo far as to give us this ſatisfaction 
likewiſe, which will appear, if we confider what hap- 
pened at Chriſt's baptiſm, at his transfiguration, and at 
the converſion of the Apoſtle Paul. Alſo vid. John, xii. 
28. 

The hiſtory of Chriſt's baptiſm we have recorded 
Matth. iii. 13; Mark, i. 9. 10. it. 3 Luke, iii. 21. 22. 
In all which places we are told, that aſſoon as he had 
come up out of the water, the heavens were opened, 
and the Holy Ghoſt deſcended in a bodily ſhape like a 
dove upon him, and there came a voice from heaven, 


5 ſaying, This is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well plea- 


ſed. | 
The hiſtory of his transfiguration we have, Matth. 


Xvii at the beginning; Mark, ix. from the 2d verſe; 
and Luke, ix. from the 28th verſe. The facts record- 
ed in theſe places in ſhort are theſe, that Jeſus took 
three of his diſciples, Peter, James, and John, up into 
an high mountain, and was transfigured before them; 
ſo that his face did thine as the ſun, and his raiment 
was white as the light. And behold there appeared un- 
to them Moſes and Elias talking with him. While Pe- 
ter, being put into a confuſion by the ſurpriſe of fo 
ſtrange and unuſual a fight, was making a propoſal to 
build three tabernacles, that they might continue there, 
immediately a bright cloud overſhadowed them, and 
there came a voice out of the cloud, ſaying, 'This is my 
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beloved ſon, in whom I am well pleaſed; hear ye him. 
The Apoſtle Peter, who was one of the witneſſes of this 
affair, touches likewiſe at the circumſtances of it that 
are moſt material with reſpect to the preſent purpoſe, in 
his 2d epiſtle, chap. i. 16. 17. 18. For we have not, 
ſays he, followed cunningly-deviſed fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, but were eye witneſſes of his | majeſty. For he 
received from God the Father honour and glory, when 
there came ſuch a voice to him from the excellent glory, 
This is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well pleaſed. 
And this voice which came from heaven we heard 
when we were with him in the holy mount. The bare 
recital of theſe paſſages is ſufficient for my preſent pur- 
poſe; and therefore all the remark that I ſhall make 
upon them is this, that you ſee not only the perſon, but 
likewiſe the doctrine, of Jeſus is owned by heaven: Hear 
ye him, ſaid the voice that came from the excellent 
lory. 933 | | 

A third inſtance-of the approbation of Chriſt and the 
Chriſtian religion, by an audible voice from heaven, we 
have in the account that is given us by Luke, in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, of the converſion of the Apoſtle Paul, 
which is likewiſe recorded three times over, once in the yth 
chapter by the hiſtorian, and in the 22d and 26th chap- 
ters we find it twice rehearſed by Paul himſelf, upon the 
occaſion of two different apologies that he was obliged 
to make for himſelf; in which paſſages we are acquaint- 
ed with the following particulars, | 

Before this accident which I am going to relate, Paul, 
called ar that time Saul, was a moſt inveterate enemy to 
the Chriſtians. - In conſequence of the violent prejudice 
which he had conceived againſt theſe innocent men, he 
procured a commiſſion from the high prieſt, impower- 
ing him to apprehend ſuch of them as he could find at 
Damaſcus, and to bring them bound to Jerutaicm. 
With this he ſets out in company with ſeveral others; 
but as they drew near to Damaſcus, all of a ſudden 
there ſhined round about them a great light from hea- 
ven, above the brightneſs of the fun, that ſtruck a ter- 
ror, as may well be imagined, into-the whole company, 
eſpecially into Paul — who not only fell upon the 
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ground as the reſt did, but was likewiſe ſtruck blind 
with the glory of the light, and continued ſo till a cer- 
tain Chriſtian was ſent by God to open his eyes three 
days after he came to Damaſcus. While they were in 
this ſituation, 4 voice was heard, ſaying, Saul, Saul, 
why perſecuteſt thou me? Paul replied, Who art thou, 
Lord? And the Lord ſaid, I am Jeſus whom thou 
perſecuteſt : it is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
I ſhall not proceed any farther in this ſtory, when I have 
taken notice, that it made Paul a zealous Chriſtan ever 
afterwards. - | 
Let any one who believes the truth of theſe facts put 
the caſe home to himſelf, and imagine what effect ſuch 
ſenſible and ſupernatural apparitions muſt neceſſarily have 
produced upon his own mind. Captious men may cavil 
to the end of the world at ſuch truths as are diſagree- 
able to their inclinations; but I am perſuaded whoever 
will be at the pains ſeriouſly and impartially to conſider 
the matter, and make the caſe his own, will be obliged 
to confeſs, that he himſelf would have acted the ſame 
part that Paul did, if he had been in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. Let us ſuppoſe that one of our moſt zealous 
modern Deiſts had been interrupted in his ſtudies, in the 
fame manner that Paul was in his journey, that an ex- 
ceſſive and inſupportable light from heaven had all at 
once confounded and ſtruck him blind, a voice ſaying 
to him ar the ſame time, C ns, C ns, why writeſt 
thou againſt me, I am Jeſus whom thou oppoſeſt? that 
after he had continued blind three days, and been ſuffi- 
ciently humbled, a Chriſtian ſhould come to him, and 
in the name of that Jeſus who appeared to him, reſtore 
him ro his ſight only by touching him with his hands: 
how do you think he would behave ? or rather make 
the caſe your own, and imagine, how you yourſelt 
would behave upon ſuch an occaſion? And yet who 
knows nat that this is but a ſmall part of the ſtrong evi- 
dence wherewith the Chriſtian religion is ſupported ? 
If it be poſlible for God to reveal his pleaſure to men, 
(as it is for him to do any thing that implies not a cone 
tradition), 1 would fain know by what way more proper 
this can be done than by the appearance of a glorious un- 
uſual light, and an intelligib. e voice itſuing from it. 
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To ſay that every circumſtance of the above-mentioned 
apparitions was produced by a fortuitous combination of 
any of the ordinary laws of motion, is (not to mention 
other objections) to have - recourſe to an hypotheſis at 
leaſt as abſurd as Epicurus's ſyſtem of the world. 'There 
muſt neceſſarily be owned ſomething ſupernatural in 
them. To ſay that they may be accounted for by aſcri- 
bing them to the power of evil ſpirits, is to ſay, that a 
wiſe and good governor of the world may ſuffer the 
greateſt enemy of it to counterfeit him, and, in a caſe 
of the laſt importance, to preſcribe laws to his creatures 
in his name, and that in ſuch a manner as that it ſhall 
be impoſſible for any man to diſcover the cheat by any 
one circumſtance in the whole affair; nay, it is to ſay, 
that the devil is a promoter of goodneſs and virtue, of 
love to God and man, But all theſe ſuppoſitions being 
molt palpable abſurdities, it is plain that God muſt have 
been the author of the above-mentioned miracles. 
And if this be the caſe, ſhall it ſtill be ſaid, that theſe 
things are no proofs of the Chriſtian religion ? Is it no 
proof of it, that God has in ſo remarkable a manner 
owned the author of it, and proclaimed by a voice from 
heaven, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleaſed ? Is it no proof of it, that the ſame voice add- 
ed likewiſe, Hear ye him? Is it no proof of it, that 
one of its greateſt perſecutors, was reproved for the op- 
poſition he made to it by an audible voice from a glo- 
rious appearance, the exceſſive ſplendour and brightneſs 
of which ſtruck him with blindneſs, till being thereby 
converted to Chriſtianity, he was miraculouſly cured by 
a diſciple of Jeſus in the name of his maſter ? Are theſe 
things no proofs at all of the Chriſtian religion ? Shall 
he be called a liar, of whom God has ſaid, Hear ye 
him? Shall he be called an impoſtor, of whom God 
has ſaid, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleaſed ? | 

To conclude this argument, drawn from the divine 
approbation given to Chriſt and his religion by the mi- 
racles recorded in the New Teſtament, let me once more 
make a ſuppoſition parallel to the caſe in hand, that we 
may ſee how it would look to flight fuch an argument 
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in any other caſe wWhatſoever· Let us ſuppoſe; that 
certain perſon, though of never ſo poor an appearance, 
lodging perhaps in a humble _— and dreſſed in a 
habit of the coarſeſt and meaneſt fort, gave out, that he 
had received a commiſſion from the King to his ſubjects 
in theſe parts of his dominions; not to inſiſt now on his 
rye all the ordinary evidences that are required 

a caſe of that nature, though this likewiſe ſhould: be 
taken in to make the ſuppoſition exactly parallel. Let 
us ſuppoſe, that the King was fully informed of the cha - 
racter that this perſon had taken upon him, together 
with the ſuſpicions that many of his ſubjects entertained 
concerning him upon the account of the ſurpriſing mean- 
neſs of his appearance, which, though there was a very 
wile reaſon for it, and though the commiſſioner himſelf 
had given a very ſatisfying account of the reaſon, yet was 
a mighty ſtumbling block to many, whoſe ideas of a King 
and his repreſentative, and of external pomp and gran- 
deur, were ſo jumbled together, that it was a great dif- 
ficulty to ſeparate them. Let us ſuppoſe, that after the 
King was fully informed of all the circumſtances of the 
whole affair, he ſhould, in the moſt public man- 
ner, give many ſenſible inſtances of a peculiar corre- 
ſpondence between him and the pretended commiſſion- 
er, and of his extraordinary reſpe& to and approbation 
of him ; that he ſhould not only ſend him a great many 
preſents, but enable him likewiſe to ſcatter ſo many and 
ſuch valuable preſents among the people in all places 
through which he happened to pals, as no other fund 
but the royal coffers could poſſibly afford. Let us ſup- 
poſe that this Prince, having not only the power of 
touching ſucceſsfully for the king's evil, but likewiſe"of 
communicating the ſame to others, ſhould grant this 
ſignal favour to the pretended commiſſioner. Let us 
ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the King himſelf ſhould make 
him a viſit in a ſplendid equipage, and with attendance 
ſuitable to the dignity of a King, and before his depar- 
rurc thould be heard to ſay, in the prefence of a ſuffi- 
cient number of witneſſes, This is a peculiar favourite 
of mine, and it is my pleaſure, that whatever he ſays be 
duly attended to, and meet with a ſuitable reception 


— 
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from all my ſubjects. Let us ſuppoſe farther;::that- 


when, notwithſtanding all this, he was impriſoned: as au 
impoſtor; the Ning ſhould' reſcue him from his ednfine- 
ment, and in a triumphant manner take him home to 
the court. Let us ſuppoſe, that after this all the ex- 
traordinary favours from the court ſhould be beſtowed 
upon his party, and the ſupporters of his pretenſions; 
that they ſhould be furniſhed. immediately from the 
court with every thing that was neceſſary for promoting 
his intereſt and the ſucceſs of his cauſe ; that when they 
had occaſion, for example, to go to ſuch parts of the 
country as required the knowledge of languages that 
they were unacquainted with, in order to publiſh the 
contents of their patron's commiſſion, there ſhould be 
learned men ſent immediately from court to inſtruct 
them, upon the King's charges, in ſuch languages as 
they had occaſion for, and innumerable preſents fur- 
niſhed to them out of the royal treaſury, whereby they 
were capable the more effectually to gain the hearts and 
affections of the ſubjects. And finally, let us ſuppole, 
that when one of their moſt zealous enemies was riding 
full ſpeed to oppoſe them, the King ſhould come upon him 
with his guards, ſtrike him to the ground, and reprimand 
him ſeverely in expreſs terms, for making ſuch oppoſi- 
tion to his authority; and having, by this means, made 
him a zealous aſſerter of the cauſe he was going to op- 
poſe, ſhould then ſend one of his own phyſicians, in the 
name of the above-mentioned commiſſioner, to cure 
him of his wounds, and likewiſe ſhould then furniſh him 
plentifully with all the above-mentioned aſſiſtances for 
propagating the new cauſe he has embarked in. If an 

Prince, efpecially one who had univerſally the character 
of a man of ſenſe, and was known to manage all his af- 
fairs with the moſt conſummate wiſdom and prudence, 
ſhould in ſuch a manner eſpouſe the intereſts of a com- 
miſſioner and commiſſion pretended to have come from 
himſelf, what would you think of the conduct of thoſe 
who ſhould both pretend to the character of loyal ſub- 
jects, and likewiſe continue to oppole the ſo-well ſupport- 
ed pretenſions of the above-mentioned commiſſioner? 
or what would you think of the Prince, if theſe were 
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the 727 part of his ſubjects that were really in the 
right r '1 „ l 24441 65.22 1 Hiri! 1. Hu; 

And yet, if the hiſtory of the New Teſtament be true, 
are not theſe the | inſtances, or ſuch like, nay, are not 
more and greater inſtances; of the divine approbation 
given to the Chriſtian religion, its author, and. firſt- 

reachers, by him, of whom it is ſaid, Pf. v. 4. 5. 6. 

hou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs; 
neither ſhall evil dwell with thee. The fooliſh ſhall not 
ſtand in thy ſight : thou hateſt all workers of iniquity. 
Thou ſhalt deſtroy them that ſpeak leaſing. , 
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bn! E wy was intended to have been Publ Ded in 1 the 
Edinburgh Weekly Magazine, in anſwer to a letter Signed 
Theophilus, which fs ts in that ab in No- 
vember mow 3 


8 I Ri. 5 
Inct you have thought it a proper amuſement for 
the people of Edinburgh to ſee the doctrine of the 
church of Scotland concerning the decrees of God re- 
preſented as impious and blaſphemous, and worthy of 
the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation; may I not hope, 
that the eſtabliſhment of that doctrine by the laws of 
the land will intitle it to as fair a hearing as this violent 
attack upon it has already obtained? This is all we 
plead for : a clear ſtage, and no favour. 

Only I muſt put your correſpondent Theophilus in 
mind, that “ ſhuddering with horror,” and calling 
names, ſuch as “ impious and blaſphemous,” are no 
fair arguments, Theſe things are but too eaſily, and in- 
deed too frequently retorted. Far be it from me, how- 
ever, to be the retorter. 

Any thing like arguing in his letter might have been 
prevented, had he ſufficiently attended to a diſtinction 
which is explicitly or implicitly. made by all his oppo- 
nents who do not efpoule the doctrine of phytical pre- 
determination, or maintain the hypotheſis of a neceflity 
that is inconſiſtent with man's being a free, i. e. a moral 
agent, or an accountable creature. Such of them as 
are of that opinion I will not take upon me to defend: 
but it is certain that the bulk of thoſe who are uſually 
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called Calviniſts are by no means of that way of think- 
ing; and particularly, neither the ſynod of Dort, nor 
the Weſtminſter aflembly.. On the contrary, it is ex- 
preſsly affirmed, (Confeſſion of Faith, ch. g. $ 1.), that 
c God hath endued the will of man with that natural 
6c liberty, that it is neither forced, nor by any abſolute 
c neceffity of nature determined, ro good or evil“ In 
conſequence of this, they neceffarily muſt, and actually 
do diſtinguiſh between the decrees of Ged. He had in- 
deed, according to them, from all eternity, fixed, and 
unalterably ordained. (for he is not a man that he ſhould 
repent) whatſoever comes to pals z but in a very differ- 
ent manner. There are ſome things that he decreed to 
do, and there are fome things that he decreed to permit, 
2 word that conveys a very different idea, and ſets the 
matter in quite another light, than what Theophilus 
ſeems to have viewed it in. This, however, is the term 
which the compilers of the Weſtminſter Confeſſion have 
choſen for expreſſing their ſentiments upon this ſubject, 
ch. 6. 5. 1. where, ſpeaking of our firſt parents eating 
the forbidden fruit, it is ſaid, This their fin God was 
0 pleaſed, according to his wiſe and holy counſel, to 
«* permit, having purpoſed to order it to his own glory.” 
If Theophilus be of opinion, that fins cannot be rec- 
koned among thoſe events which God determined even to 
permit, he would oblige one, if not more of your read- 
ers, in conveying, through your? papers his: anſwers to 
the following queries. | 
1. Was it knoun to God before the world began, 
that men would commit ſuch and ſuch fins 2 “ Known 
$ unto, God are all his works from the beginning of the 
©. world.“ But are not many of God's own works, i 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, the effects of mens ſins ? 
Did he know, before he made the earth, that he would 
curſe the ground for man's take ? that he would, after 
ſome hundreds of years, deſtroy it, and almoſt all irs 
inhabitants, by the waters of a flood? that he would 
rain fire and brimſtome trom heaven upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and turn the fine country about them into 
a noiſome lake? &c. And did he not know wherefore 
he was to do ſo? Can it be imagined that the ſens of 
men, which were the truc cauſes of ſuch terrible judge- 
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ments, with all their circumſtances and heinous aggra- 
vations, were unknown to God when he determined to 
puniſh them in ſo' remarkable a manner ? 

If the fins, and all the moſt contingent actions of ra- 
tional creatures that depend upon the exerciſe of their 
wills, are not known, or not certainly known, to God 
before the events happen, is it conſiſtent with the leaſt 
degree of prudence for ſo wiſe à being to hazard his 
credit, if I may ſo ſpeak, by foretelling, in the moſt 
poſitive terms, hundreds of years before the events, and 
before the actors were born, things that might either be, or 
might not be? Upon what a number of coùͤtingencies 
or determinations of the wills of moral agents, moſt of 
which, perhaps, are ſinful ones, do the revolutions of 
kingdoms depend? And yet are not many of the moſt 
important future revolutions ſo graphically deſcribed by 
Daniel, that the ancient enemies of Chriſtianity were 
forced to alledge, that the prophecies aſcribed to him 
muſt have been written after the. events came to pals ? 
T need not infiſt on the preciſe number of ſeventy years 
ſpecified by Jeremiah, during which the Jewiſh capti- 
vity was to continue, nor upon the very perſon who 
was to iſſue the edict for their return, and the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, being pointed out by name, long before 
his birth, in the prophecies of Iſaiah, with many other 
examples of the ſame nature: let me only aſk, Does not 
God himſelf pawn his credit for the certain accompliſh- 
ment of ſuch predictions, and fix upon this as the cri- 
terion to diſtinguiſh between him and the falſe deities of 


the Heathens ? See Deut. xvii. 21. 22.3 If. xli. 21.— 


23. 
The Socinian writers, who are the moſt conſiſtent, 


as well as the ſhrewdeſt diſputants againſt the doctrines 


of religion, do readily yield, that as the omnipotence of 


God extends to all things that are poſſible, ſo his omni- 
ſcience extends to all things that are knowable; that 


therefore he knows all truths : but they deny that the 
certain futurity of a free action is a truth, and therefore 
they maintain that it is not knowable. If Theophilus 
agrees with them, (for I muſt ſuppoſe him conſiſtent 
till the contrary appears), I aſk him, Whether before 


Judas betrayed Chriſt, and Peter denied him, it was a 
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truth, that they ſhould reſpectively behave in that man - 
ner? When Chriſt told Peter that he would thrice deny 
him, that apoſtle had the preſumption to contradict him. 
And was the contradiction of the one, and the affirma- 
tion of the other, really upon a level? Was it an equal 
chance, that what was poſitively aſſerted by him who 
knew all things (as the ſame apoſtle afterwards acknow- 
ledged) might be, or might not be? Does not our 
Lord's expreſs aſſertion neceſſarily imply, that it was 
then a truth, that Peter would deny him, and that Ju- 
das would betray him ? nay, without having recourſe to 
implication, does not Chriſt directly inform us it was 
then a truth, that Peter would deny him, and that Ju- 
das would betray him, when, in both caſes, he affirmed 
it with a verily, verily ? as much as if he had ſaid, 
* It is a truth, I aſſure you, it is a truth;” and conſe- 
quently knowable, John, xiii. 21. 38. Nay, does he 
not, in the 18th verſe of that ſame chapter, point out a 

paſſage i in the Pſalms where the fin of Judas was fore- 
told? Was not then the futurity thereof a truth know- 
able a thouſand years before he was born ? 

2. Let me aſk, If, in that plan of providence which 
the ſupreme being has preferred to eycry other ſeries of 
events that may be ſuppoſed obvious to the divine intel- 
lect, if, I ſay, in that plan which he has actually choſen, 
he could not but diitin&tly perceive the whole conſe- 
quences, and particularly innumerable ſins of men, and 
yet gave it his divine and omnipotent at; was not this 
effectually fixing eyery event, even the moſt ſinful one, 
and that unalterably, ſeeing with him there is NO va: 
riableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning? What is it that 
makes us ſo often change our mind, and alter our plans, 
but our ſhort-ſightec neſs, not being able, at a ſingle 
glance, to Sr into the remoteſt confequences of 
things ? t is the ſame ignorance, and the like im- 
perfect views, to be imputed to him before whom all 
things are naked and open? If he perceived all the 
conlequences « of his plan, and every the minuteſt cir- 
cumitance that was to happen in the execution of it, 
had he it not in his, ower to chuſe another? and would 
he not have done it, had he judged it, on the whole, 
to | be better? Could he 1 not have made man of a dit- 
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ferent nature from what he is or ever was? or preſer- 
ved him in his innocence, by ſuch degrees of grace as 
would have been conſiſtent with the liberty of a moral 
agent? But is not the divine ſelection of this very plan 
that is actually put in execution, a ſufficient evidence, 
that whatever diſorders may appear to our narrow 
views and imperfect comprehenfion, yet the infallibly 
wiſe God did judge it beft, upon the whole, to do or 
permit whatever comes to paſs. 

I muſt therefore beg the favour of Theophilus to let 
us know more particularly what is the idea that he con- 
ceives of the matter: whether he thinks, that when God 
made the world, and placed man in it, this (as well as 
innumerable other determinations, which, on his hypo- 
theſis, the will of the ſupreme being muſt, by unfore- 
ſeen events, often be led to) was the effect of a new 
and ſudden reſolution, the whole conſequences of which 
he did not thoroughly perceive ? Or if he allows, 
that, from all eternity, God was determined to do what 
he has done, with an infallible and comprehenſive view 
of every the ſmalleſt circumſtance that was to ariſe du- 
ring the whole progreſs of execution; let him tell us, 
whether, and how, he can refuſe to admit all that we 
maintain upon the ſubject? or rather, if this be not 
really admitting it? He is ſhocked gt the expreſſion of 
every event being unalterably fixed, as all the fins of 
men mult be included; and he has reafon to be ſo, if, 
inſtead of God's infallibly foreſceing ſuch events as the 
conſequences of what he himſelf was to do, and deter- 
mining to permit them, he underſtands it ro mean, that 
God was determined, by his own immediate efficiency, 
to produce them. Bur | is the expreſſion which Theo- 

hilus is ſo ſhocked at, as it ſtands, any ſtronger than 
the words of infpired writ ? How great was the fin of 
crucifying Chriſt ! yet ſays Peter, Him, being deli- 
s vered by the determinate counſel and foreknowledge 
« of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
& crucified and flain;“ Acts, ii. 23. Again, ſpeaking 
of the ſame heinous widkadiicts, he ſays, in an addrets 
to God, that it was doing“ whatever thy hand and thy 
„% counſel determined before to be done;“ Acts, iv. 28. 
And again, “ut thoſe things which God before had 
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«© ſhewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that Chriſt 
4% ſhould: ſuffer, .. he 3 ſo fulfilled ;” - Acts, iii. 18. 
Has the gentleman read theſe paſſages without ſhudder- 
ing with horror? And yet the expreſſions there uſed 
are directly, and not by implication only, applied to ſin- 
ful actions, and are obviouſly rather ſtronger than what 
appears to him to be impious and blaſphemous. 

3. I wiſh the gentleman would inform us what good 
purpoſes can be ſerved by repreſenting as impious and 
blaſphemous, a truth ſo obvious from the very light 
of nature, that there is no rejecting it, without concei- 
ving the ſupreme being to be extremely limited in his 
knowledge, narrow and ſhort-fighted in his views of fu- 
turity, like a finite and fallible creature? and that, 
when he makes a world, he is working in the dark, and 
really acting at random, not knowing what diſappoint- 
ments he will meet with, what unexpected events may 
ſurpriſe him, and diſconcert his. plan, or what will be 
all the conſequences of the workmanſhip of his own 
hands; and a truth (allow me to ſay) which, after all 
the ingenious arts of criticiſm that have been employed 
to eraſe it, ſtill continues to ſtare us in the face out of 
the Bible What can be the effect of ſo ſolemnly abju- 
ring it, and endeavouring to expoſe it to ſo much ab- 
Horrence and deteſtation, but to raiſe doubts of the au- 
thority of that revelation it is ſo inſeparably inter- 
woven with, and at length even of natural religion it- 
Telf ? 

If the argument neceſſarily leads to diſagreeable con- 
ſequences, that is what I cannot help, if I argue at all; 
but the mere calling names, and 8 with er 
is only /colding, not reaſoning. 

As for the influence that either his or our doctrine 
may have upon the practice of thoſe who embrace it, 
which the gentleman ſeems to be concerned for, as if 
the one was calculated to lull people into a careleſs ſe- 
curity about their {alvation, and the other to rouſe them 
into religious diligence, it would be eaſy to ſhow, that 
all this flows from his not knowing what the doctrine is 
that he oppoſes. But the ſureſt and thorteſt deciſion of 
the queition is to be had from fact and experience, to 
which we are not afraid to appeal I belicve 1 It will be 
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| allowed, that, in the reformed churches, and particu», 
lat ly in Britain, there was as much appearance of con- 
cern about ſalvation, and of ſerious diligence in reli- 
gion, at and ſome time after the Reformation; as there 
is at this day. But let the gentleman himſelf ſay, What 
doctrine did chen univerſally prevail? Arminianiſm (it 
is well known) firſt crept. into England among the 
Laudean faction, who, in the civil war, adhered to the 
King; while the Parliament and their adherents oppo- 
ſed it with great zcal And what were the characters 
of the two parties with reſpect to the practice of reli- 
gion? Mr Baxter, who was a cotemporaty witneſs, 
tells us, in the hiſtory of his lite and times. that the War 
was very improperly called Bellum Epiſcopale :. for, ſays 
he, ** thoulands that wiſhed for god Biſbops were on 
the Parliament's ſide; but the —— ot thoſe Who 
« were called Puritans! and Preciſians, and were for ſe- 
c rious godlineſs, adhered: to the Parliament: on the 
other hand, they who were for looſeneis, ſwearing, 
6 gaming, and drinking, &c. theſe adhered all along 
* to the King?” Upon the Reftoration, the Arminians 
recovered the ground they had loſt; and from that time 
their doctrine became rampant in the church of England. 
Would to God we had not ſo ſevercly felt what an inun- 
dation of profanity and licentiouſneſs, infidelity and 
contempt ot ſerious godlinels, broke in with it at the 
ſame time 

As I have not room to purſue the compariſon any far- 
ther, I ſhall only aſk, whether there is any appearance of 
ſerious diligence iu religion being remarkably increated a- 
mong us ſince the prevalence of Ara:inian principles in 
this church? And with reſpect to Scotland, as well as 
other places, both in Europe and America, allow me to 
put another queſtion : When, 'or where-ever, there has 
been any more than ordinary concern about ſalvation, 
viſible reformation of life, and remarkable diligence in 
religion excited, by the preaching of what doctrine have 
theſe deſireable effects been br :ught about? the ortho- 
dox or the Arminian ? IT know that when the golpel 
has any very {enfibic and ſtriking effect on tome this 
ſeldom fails to be accompanied with a great many allo 
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and hypocritical pretences in others; and there are not 
a few who ſeem diſpoſed to lay hold on this laſt effect, 
in order to diſparage the other. But notwithſtanding 
all this, I aſk, What ſort of doctrine it is that has u- 
ſually produced both the ſubſtance and the ſhadow ? 
Nor perhaps would the argument ſuffer on our fide, 
were the compariſon to be run between the Janſeniſts 
and the Jeſuits in the church of Rome, the followers 
of Auguſtine and thoſe of Pelagius in more primitive 
times, the Eſſenes and the Sadducees among the Jews, 
or between the Stoics and the Epicureans among the an- 
cient Heathens; though it is certain, that ſome of thoſe 
who are here mentioned carried the point much farther 
than we do. | * 
It is not poſſible to obviate all the objeQions that may 
ariſe upon this ſubje& within the narrow bounds al- 
lowed for a performance of this kind; but if any reader 
inclines to go farther into the matter, and to ſee the a- 
bove principles applied to the orthodox doctrine, either 
of election, which is one of thoſe things that God de- 
crees to do, or reprobation, which is founded on what 
he foreſees, and has good reaſons for permitting, I ſhall 
only recommend to him a book of M. la Placette, in- 
titled, Reponſe à une objeftion-qu'on applique & divers ſu- 
jets, et qui tend à faire voir que fi Dieu a reſolu les 
evenemens, on peut negliger les ſoins qui paroiſſent les 
plus neceſſaires ; and perhaps upon a careful peruſal 
thereof, many who have feen no more upon the ſub- 
ject but the ſuperficial declamations of ſome Englith di- 
vines againſt a tenet which they have ſubſcribed their 
own aſſent to, will be ſurpriſed to find the orthodox 
doctrine, not only the true ſcriptural, but the only ra- 


tional account of the matter. 
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Reaſons 8 excluding from Sealing Or- 
dinances ſuch as ſcruple to aſk a certifi- 
cate from one who has been ordained in 
the pariſh to which they belong, in op- 
poſition to the declared inclination of the 


e 


1. His is the moſt flagrant incroachment upon the 

right of private judgement that a church-judi- 
catory is capable of. There is no avoiding the force of 
this argument, without maintaining, either that private 
judgement or conſcience is not concerned in that in- 
ſtance of peoples conduct that is ſo ſeverely cenſured, — 
or that they have no right to the exerciſe of their own 
private judgement, — or that the exerciſe of it is not re- 
ſtrained by the above- mentioned cenſure, as far as it is 
in the power of a church: judicatory to reſtrain it; and 
therefore this argument cannot be better illuſtrated than 
by conſidering thoſe only refuges by which it may be 
evaded. 

To begin with the laſt, I dare ſay it is what no body 
will inſiſt upon; for it inflicting the higheſt penalty that 
we have in our power to execute upon the commiſſion 
of a ſuppoſed crime, be not a diſcouraging and reſtrain- 
ing the exerciſe of private judgement; and (in the caſe of 
any good right on the part of the ſuppoſed criminals to 
act as they did) if this be not, with a witneſs, a moſt enor- 
mous and flagrant incroachment upon that right, there 
can be, ſurely, no more any meaning in words. Church- 
judicatories have it not, and ought not to have it, in their 
power to enforce their ſentences with civil penalties, 
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This at leaſt is in fact the caſe of the judicatories of the 
church of Scotland; and I wiſh, for their own ſakes, 
that they would not afford tender conſciences ſo much 
ground to bleſs God that it is ſo. The only methods 
by which they can give a check to whatever they diſap- 
prove of, are ſuch as affect, not the bodies or eſtates, 
but the conſciences of men, and regard them in their 
religious capacity; ſuch as, reaſoning or expoſtulating 
with them, admoniſhing, rebuking them, more private- 
or more publicly; and when they PUSHE Proper to 
proceed to the utmolt, extremity, it is by refuſing to 
regard them any longer as Chriſtians, ot to admit them 
to a participation of thoſe ordinances that are the pecu- 
liar privileges of that religious ſociety. We cannot, 
without the help of the ſecular arm, drive any body 
from hearing ſermons, and joining in the ordinary parts 
of the public worſhip; but if we will not baptiſe their 
children; or admit them to the ſacranient of the Lord's 
ſupper,” they are no doubt, though not perhaps ſo for- 
mally, yet as really excommunicated as ever the moſt 
inceſtuous adulterer was, or the profaneſt' and moſt a- 
vowed infidel ought to be. on 70. JN et, 
It is uſually thought, that the right of private judge- 
ment, and liberty of conſeience, was not ſo well under- 
ſtood; or ſo carefully attended /to, in this church, a- 
bout 400 years ago, as that matter has been ſince. It 
muſt at leaſt be allowed, that there was then a combi- 
nation of circumſtances that do ſeldom concur, which 
both tempted and facilitated the ſcrewinglup of church- 
power perhaps ſomewhat beyond its proper bounds. 
And indeed the calc is now ſo altered in many reſpects, 
and particularly both as to the popularity of our mea- 
ſures among the lower, and as to the countenance that 
may be expected from the higher part of the laity, that 
I cannot think even of our imitating every experiment 
that they durſt venture to try, (not to ſpeak of going 
ſo far beyond them), without being put jn mind of 
the fable of the ſpaniel and aſs. But with all the au- 
thority which our General Aſſemblies in that period ar- 
rived at, and without any diflenting congregations of 
' Proteſtants for thoſe who might be diſguſted to ſhelter | 
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themſelves in, they did not think fit to carry the matter 
this length. The act of Aſſembly 1647, againſt ſuch as 
withdraw themſelves from the public worſhip in t heir 
own congregation, I believe, is the ſevereſt that was 
made upon that ſubject. But though it is highly pro- 
bable, that the want of a paſtoral relation could not 
then be ſo juſtly alledged as it is frequently now; yet 
that moderate Aſſembly (I muſt call them ſo, in compa- 
riſon with ſome amongſt us at this day) preſcribe ſeve- 
ral other means, indeed, for the remedy of that incon- 
venience; but do not ſeem to have thought of the ſhort 
work with it that is now preſcribed With this view, 
they appoint the miniſter of the pariſh to be diligent in 
his duty. And with reſpect to the deſerters, they ap- 
point them to be inſtructed, to be admoniſhed; and if 
theſe means prove ineffectual, they appoint them to be 
cited, and cenſured by the ſeſſion; and if the matter be 
not taken order with there, that it be brought to the 
preſbytery. But any farther they do not adventure to 
ſay ; though a ſummary interdict would have very much 
compendifed theſe tedious methods So much greater 
regard was paid, even in. theſe triumphant days of 
church-authority, to the privileges of ſincere, though 
ſcrupulous Chriſtians ; and ſo much ſafer was it then to 
follow one's own private opinion, than it is now, when 
free thinking is ſo much boaſted of, and, if I am not 
miſtaken, even by ſome who are the authors of thoſs 
meaſures. | | 
If it was not for what has been laſt mentioned, I 
ſhould now proceed to illuſtrate the ſecond branch of 
the argument, by ſhowing, that this right of private 
judgement, which is not only reſtrained, ' but reſtrained 
with ſo very high a band, is a right that undoubredly 
belongs to every private Chriſtian. But as thoſe who 
are guilty of this incroachment are not only Proteſtants, 
but ſome of them, I believe, pretend to underſtand and 
value this Proteſtant principle even beyond others of the 
ſame denomination, I make no queſtion but they would 
take it as an affront to ſuppoſe them either ignorant of, 
or diſputing it : So that I can think of no other way of 
evading the force of this argument, but by having re- 
courſe to the firſt pretence, and alledging, that le 
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cannat deſert the miniſtry of one who has been ordain- 
ed in the pariſh to which they belong, from any thing” 
elſe but mere obſtinacy and ill- nature; and, in a word, 
chat this is a caſe where eonſcience and private judge 
ment are not at alt concerned; and therefore I have re- 
ſerved this to be conſidered in the laſt place. 

Indeed, if L did not know that this is in fact the eva- 
fion that recourſe is had to, and if I could perceive any 
other way of evading the force of the argument that 
had the leaſt appearanee of ferving the purpole, I could 
ſcarcely ſuſpect it of any reaſonable man, that he would 
make uſe of ſo poor a ſhift. , For it is certain, that if 
ever private judgement is at all to be exercifed, or con- 
ſcience; to interpoſe, it is when there is a neceffity of a 
private perſonal decifion one way or other, i e. when the 
perſon cannot avoic acting either one way or another. I 
can ſuppoſe innumerable caſes: of eccleſtaſtical deciſions, 
in which the conſciences of private Chriſtians are not at 
all concerned. Suppoſe the General Aſſembly ihould 
amuſe themſelves with deciding an hundred ſpeculative 
points of divinity or philoſophy, a private Chriſtian, tho” 
he may wiſh them better employed, yet if his aflent to- 
theſe decifions is not demanded, would find his owt 
conſcience very little concerned in the matter. In like 
manner, let chem give what judgement they will, in ab- 
ſolving or condemning ſuch as are proſecuted before 
them, in planting or vacating other pariſhes, all this 
may be right, or it may be wrong ; he finds himſelf 
under no neceſſity to examine the merits of, or to give 
x deciſion in his own mind, upon any of hei · queſtions. 
But if the congregation that is planted with a miniſter is 
that whereof he is a member, in that caſe, there is no 
Help for it; determine he muſt, one way or other, ei- 

ther to ſubmit to his miniſtry or not: So that this (if 
there is any ſuch thing) muſt undoubtedly be a caſe of 
Private judgement z and conſcience, if ever it be allowed 
at any time, kay upon this occaſton pronounce the de- 
ciſion. 

But perhaps it will be alledged, that the caſe is ſo 
clear, and the abſurdity ſo manifeſt, in refuſing ſubmiſ- 
ſion, that nothing but prejudice and perverſeneſs can be- 
ſuppoſed to influence any body in ehufing that ſide of 
the queſtion. Why poſſibly the caſe might be clear, 
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and the abſurdity-manifeſt, to you or to me; but it is 
neither to you nor to me to whom the deciſion belongs; 
and what elſe can be the conſequence of ſubſtituting our 
light in the place of another man's, but that there muſt 
be an end of private judgement altogether? For it is 
eaſy at ſirſt ſight to perceive, that if this pretence on 
the ſide of authority were once allowed, there would be 
no occaſion for denying the right, in order to ſuppreſs 
the exerciſe of private judgement in all caſes whatſo- 
ever : the one will do the buſineſs every whit as effec- 
tually as the other. And indeed there are but too ma- 
ny inſtances to be given of tender conſciences being ac- 
«ually oppreſſed with the weight of an authority, that, 
inſtead of attributing to itſelf infallibility, has choſen. to 
gain the ſame point, only, by loading with the imputa- 
tion of obſtinacy thoſe who had a ſcruple about ſubmit- 
ting to any of the dictates thereof. How often have 
the high clergy of the church of England abuſed the 
Diflenters for pretending | conſcience in their ſcruples a- 
gainſt the ceremonies of human invention in the wor» 
ſhip of God! Is it to be imagined, that they would de- 
bar them from the two ſacraments, if they did not im- 
pute their averſion at the ſign of the crols in the one, 
and the poſture of kneeling in the other, to mere ſtub- 
bornneſs and obſtinacy ? And how eaſy were it for the 
church of Rome, too, to put the caſe of tranſub/tantia- 
tion itſelf, with all the ſeverities it has occaſioned, upon 
the ſame footing, if they had not the more tenible fort of 
an avowed infallibility to take ſhelter in? Nay, even with 
this advantage, is not the ſame charge actually brought 
againſt the Proteſtants on this head, and that by men of 
no leſs reputation for parts, learning, and even mode- 
ration, than M. Arnaird and M. Nicole ? 

The truth is, whatever fide of a queſtion any man 
takes, if he has thought ever ſo little upon the ſubject, 
it is only what is alledged on his own ſide that he per- 
ccives any real ſtrength inz and he muſt needs judge 
all the grounds of the contrary opinion to be but weak, 
and without any good foundation. From hence the 
gradation is eaſy, to judge them that have no better ar- 
guments for an opinion which they ſeem to eſpouſe to be 
actuated by ſomething elſe than the reaſonableneſs there- 
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of, which to him appears nothing at all. This will the 


rather happen to thoſe who fix their views only on one 
ſide of a queſtion; which ſeldom fails to be the caſe 
when queſtions occur that have any thing intereſting in 
them with reſpect to our preſent temporal views, where 
one's own power and authority, or the eaſe and credit 
of our friends and partiſans, is concerned, | 

Let us, however, examine the matter a little more 
cloſely. It is not unuſual to meet with the hardeſt 
words, when there is the greateſt penury of argument 
to ſupport them. And indeed the laſt is evidently a 
matter of ſuch ſuperior conſequence, that when I find 
great attention paid to the firſt, I cannot help ſuſpecting 
violently that it is for want of the other, How tar this 
is applicable here, may be judged from what follows. The 
principles that are thought ſo abſurd, and the falſity of 
which is ſuppoſed to be fo manifeſt, are, 

1. * That the conſent at leaſt of a congregation is ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh a paſtoral relation between them and 
their miniſter.” Now it is very true that the council of 
Trent has curſed them that ſay ſo *; and all thoſe who 
embrace this principle muſt no doubt take their hazard of 
this curſe. But will any Proteſtant, or indeed any man, 

retend to ſay, that it is impoſſible for any body ſeriouſ- 
55 to believe that, which was the conſtant principle of the 
primitive church, and the univerſal rule of their prac- 
tice ; and that not only down to the times of Gregory, 
as appears from his letters, but as ſome think, not im- 
probably, down to the 13th century? that, which is 
the declared opinion of ſo many fathers and councils ? 
It would be endleſs to collect teſtimonies upon this ſub- 
ject, and likewiſe ſuperfluous, being acknowledged by 
the Popith writers themſelves, as to the univerſal prac- 
tice at leaſt, particularly by Bellarmine, and by Pome- 
hs, in his notes on Cyprian's Epiſtles. Does not Chry- 
foſtom expreſely pronounce all elections made without 
the knowledge and conſent of the people to be null and 
void ? lib. 3. De ſacerd. I might oppoſe to the council 
of Trent that of Nice, that of the 3d, 4th, and 5th 


_ Si quis dixerit ordines ab Epiſcopis collatos ſine populi vel ſecula- 
715 potettatis cob ſcnſu apt yocatione initos eſſe, anathema fit, 
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councils of Carthage, not to mention a great many other 
teſtimonies, which it is needleſs to trouble the reader 
with, upon a point that will not I dare ſay be diſpu- 
ted. | 111 


Beſides, can it be pretended that no body is capable ; 


of being really perſuaded of that which our reformers 

enerally maintained in oppoſition to the church of 
— and which brought upon them the above-men- 
tioned curſe from the council of Trent; what moſt of 
the re formed churches who did not retain other vicious 


parts of the Romiſh conſtitution have always thought 


worth the ſtickling for? With reſpect to the church of 
Scotland, if any regard is to be had to the teſtimony of 
the General Afembly 1736, act 14. It is, and has 
„been ſince the Reformation, the principle of this 


„„ church, that no miniſter ſhall be intruded into a- 


« ny parith contrary to the will of the congregation.” 
And in proof that it has been always ſo, they quote a 
ſeries of the moſt authentic teſtimonies through all 
the various periods when this church had opportunity 
to make her ſentiments publicly known, particularly 
« act of aſſembly, Auguſt 6. 1575, Second Book of 
6 Diſcipline, chap. 3. par. 4. 6. & 8. regiſtrate in the 
* afſembly-books, and appointed to be ſubſcribed by all 
« miniſters, and ratified by acts of parliament, and 
„ likewiſe the act of aſſembly 1638, December 17. & 
6 1d. and aſſembly 1715, act 9.“ | 

And indeed the ſtanding forms of this church, one 
ſhould think, might be ſufficient to deelare, not onl 
what were the ſentiments of thoſe who firſt eſtabliſhed 
them, but likewiſe what are the ſentiments of all thoſe 
who are ſerious in ſtill uſing them, and are not ſo cruel- 
ly diſpoſed as to jeſt with men in matters wherein they 
themielves are conſtantly adviſing them to be in earneſt. 
Thoſe churches that declare the people's conſent to be 
unneceflary, do not pretend to atk it, or inſult them by 
gathering the ſuffrages of people whoſe concern in the 
matter is not to be regarded; whereas it is the univer- 
ſal practice of the church of Scotland, even when there 
is a preſentation in the caſe, to appoint with great ſo- 
lemnity the moderation of a call, atter an advertiſement 


very formally publiſhed ten free days before hand, as if 
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there really was ſomething in the matter. The voices 
are carefully marked by a clerk, and reported to the 
preſbytery by ſome of their own reverend members, who 
have been ſolemnly commiſſioned by the court, ſhall I 
ſay, to play this farce. A paper, intitled, 4 call from 
the parifh, is put into the hands of the candidate, 
wherein he is intreated to take the charge of their ſouls; 
and ſubmiflion to him is reſtipulated on the other ſide. 
And is it nothing but perverſeneſs and obſtinacy that 
hinders people from perceiving that all this is barba- 
rouſly intended only to mock them ? and that men who 
would be thought grave and ſerious, are ludicrouſly di- 
verting themſelves with their moſt important concerns? 
But whatever theſe forms may have at length; degenera- 
ted into, does not the very eſtabliſhment of them look 
ſomething like as if the conſent of a pariſh had once 
been ſeriouſly thought neceſſary by ſome body? And 
ſurely what has been may be. It cannot, I ſhould think, 
be impoſſible for ſome {till to be of that opinion which 
the whole Chriſtian church was of till the man of ſin 
was iully revealed, and ſince the Reformation, till very 
Jately, all but Romaniſts and Romaniſing Proteſtants. 

2. Another of thoſe principles which the excommu- 
nicated people proceed upon is, That the deciſion of a 
General Aſſembly cannot alter the nature of a thing, or 
make that which is in itſelf wrong to be right.” This 1 
take to be ſo far from being of that degree of abſurdity 
as to be abſolutely incredible, that I doubt if any Pro- 
teſtant will pretend to diſpute it. There have been ma- 
ny diſputes about the extent of eccleſiaſtical authority, 
and the meaſures of ſubmiſſion due to it from private 
Chriſtians, not only between Papiſts and Proteſtants, 
but likewiſe between the church ot England and moſt of 
the other Proteſtant churches in Chriſtendom, acca- 
ſioned by the impoſition of ceremonies that are acknow- 
ledged not to be of divine inſtitution. And indeed there 
are few men that believe in any church, or in any ſo- 
ciety, who, when once they get any fort of power into 
their own hands, do not ſeem inclinable to make the 
moſt of it, and to ſtretch it as far as it will go: and vet 
of all the higheſt and fierceſt contenders for eccleſiatti- 
cal authority, even among the rigideſt ceremony-mong- 
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ers, I do not remember that any one Proteſtant writer 
pleads for active obedience to it, but where the things 
enjoined are allowed either to be right, or at leaſt in 
their own nature indifferent; and therefore I cannot al- 
ow myſelf to ſuſpect, (notwithſtanding the obvious dif- 
ference in men's language upon the ſubject of church- 
power, when it is, and when it is not exercifed by them- 
felves), that it is here where any part of the abſurdity 
will be fixed. 

3. The people who are fo hardly uſed are of opinion, 

That the ordaining one to be paſtor of a congregation 
which has loudly and openly declared againſt him, is not 
only wrong, even though it ſhould be the deed of a Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, but they believe it to be a matter of high 
importance, and eſpecially when a courſe of ſuch decifions 
ſeems to threaten the eſtabliſhment of an univerſal rule 
or practice of this ſort, they think it affects in the deepeſt 
manner the intereſts of practical religion, and has the 
directeſt tendency to render the ordinance of the mini- 

uſeleſs, if not pernicious.” They imagine that ſuch 
is the preſent ſtate of mankind, that with all the advan- 
rages the very beſt miniſters can have on their fide, there 
is but too much ground to complain of their want of 
ſuceeſs; and therefore they cannot help dreading, that 
. this little ſucceſs will be farther leſſened by the eftabliſh- 
ment of a method of ſettling miniſters, which not only 
introduces them to their charge under the moſt diſad- 
vantageous circumſtances, but likewiſe expoſes congre- 
gations to the hazard of being really worſe provided, 
1, e. of having miniſters thruſt in upon them, not only 
under circumſtances the moſt unfavourable for promo- 
ting the edification of the people, but who are themſelves 
of ſuch characters as are the leaſt promiſing of ſucceſs 
in the only deſign that ought to be in view. 

That the thruſting in a miniſter over the belly of a 
congregation does actually raiſe the ſtrongeſt prejudices, 
againſt him, will ſurely not be denied; as this is. not 
only a notour fact, but the very fact that has afforded 
occaſion for the preſent diſpute; and therefore I cannot 
rhink any body will pretend that there is the leaſt im- 
poſſibility in believing it How far the other ſuſpicion 
is well founded, is a queſtion that will not perhaps be fo 


„„ 


eaſily decided. But if, even among ſuch as have been 
licenſed by a preſbytery, there may be a diſtinction made 
to the great benefit of religion, I do not ſee how this 
can be done but by thoſe whoſe inclinations muſt deter- 
mine the planting of a vacant congregation, And the 
only queſtion here is, whether this may be done with 
moſt advantage by truſting it altogether to patrons, or 
by having ſome regard likewiſe to the conſent of the 
people? i. e. whether one who probably has ſome de- 
pendent on himſelf, or on ſome of his friends, to pro- 
vide for, or a people who are to live under the miniſtry 
of him whom they call, who with their families are to 

be inſtructed and edifjed by him, who want him not on- 
| ly to preach the goſpel to them, and to lead their pu- 
blic devotions, but to exerciſe church government and 
diſcipline among them, to admoniſh, rebuke, and com- 
fort them, as occaſion requires. The queſtion is, Which 
of theſe may be ſuppoſed to have the moſt regard in 
their choice to the qualifications of a candidate; whe- 
ther he whoſe chief intereſt in the matter is to have a 
certain perſon provided with a pariſh 5; or they whoſe 
chief intereſt in the matter is to have a certain pariſh, 
provided with a miniſter? If there could be any doubt 
ſtill remaining as to the deciſion of this queſtion, one 
ſhould think the conduct of the patrons themſelves might 
be ſufficient to remove it, who are every day making 
the caſe plainer, by inſiſting on the ſettlement of their 
preſentees, even after it is apparent that they can be of 
very little uſe in the pariſhes to which they are preſent- 
ed, without ſo much as pretending to conceal, that if 
the preſentee be only put in poſſeſſion of the benefice, 
this is the ſingle point they had in view; and as to 
the reſt, that they have no farther concern about the 
matter. And if human nature on the north fide of 
Tweed has any reſemblance of the ſame human nature 
on the ſouth ſide of that river, can there be any que- 
ſtion, whether any difference of character we have yet 
to boaſt of in the preſentees on this fide is not entirely 
owing to the part which the people yet pretend to in 
their ſettlement; and that whenever the diſpoſal of the 
benefice comes to be in an equal degree the abſolute, 
uncontrollable, and undiſputed property of the patron, 
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it will not likewiſe be ſold to the moſt abandoned and 
worthleſs ſimoniacal wretches ? 

However, 'let thefe points be decided which way they 
will, for I ſhall not diſpute with any man whether he is 
capable of believing that a pariſh is likely to be better 
provided by one that is perhaps at the diſtance of one 
hundred miles, and who never was and never will be in 
the church, and perhaps not much in any other, than 
by the people of that congregation themſelves, who have 
an intereſt in the matter; or whether "he is capable of 
believing that people have a better chance of being edi- 
fied by a miniſter whom they run away from, and whom 
they regard with the moſt violent prejudices, than by 
one to whom they have given their own conſent, who 
miniſtrations they peaceably attend, and liften to with 
reverence and regard. Poſſibly thoſe who are for exer- 
ciling the diſputed diſcipline upon the people may real- 
Iy believe all this themſelves. But the only queſtion at 
preſent is, not where the truth lies in theſe points, but 
whether the people are capable of really believing, that 
they are more likely to be edified by one whom they 
have a favourable impreſſion of, than by one whom they 
have an averſion to, and that if their inclinations were 
conſulted, it would be a likcher way to be provided with 
a good man, than when the affair is left entirely to the 
diſcretion of a patron: and really if there is any man 
to whom the deciſion of this preciſe queſtion may not 
be left, for my part I ſhall not pretend to argue with 
him; but if violent ſettlements may be regarded by the 
people i in this light, they may conſequently be ſuppoſed 
to look upon the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a method as a 
matter of the higheſt importance, that threatens the ut- 
ter deſtruction of any remains we have yet among us of 
real religion, and the rendering the ordinance of the 
miniſtry not only uſeleſs, but hurtful and contemptible. 

4. From all this the people infer, that whatever o- 
thers may have the freedom to do, it would be highly 
criminal in them to have an active hand in pr omoting 
and encouraging what appears to them to be the ruin or 
Chriſtianity and/of practical religion. They reckon, that 
their owning ene that has been violently initruded upon 
them is an encouragement of the thing, and that they can- 
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not more directly and formally own him for their mialſter, 
than by aſking a certificate from him as a condition of their 
being admitted to ſealing ordinances. That their quiet 
ſubmiſſion to one whom they look upon as an intruder 
would be ſome encouragement to, and render the eſta- 
bliſhment of this method the eaſier, muſt he owned by all 
who know, that however there are ſome who make light 
of their oppoſition, and ſeem to be perfectly indifferent 
whether a miniſter is to be uſeful or not; yet there are 
others, and that not a few, members of aſſembly, who 
are unwilling to apppoint a ſettlement when there is no 
reaſonable proſpect of its ſerving the purpoſe, As to the 
other point, they are of opinion, that the receiving of 
ſealing ordinances from the man's oπ.]n hand who pre- 
tends to be their miniſter, is not. ſo direft an owning 
him for ſuch, as the applying to him for a certificate to 
another. For, ſay they, when ſpch a thing is demand- 
ed of them, we can take the one from any miniſter of 
Chriſt, but the other from nane but our own, To re- 
ceive a ſacrament, of which he is the diſpenſer, implies 
only the ſuppoſition of his ordination being valid, which 
we do not deny; but to apply for a licence from him, 


implies the ſuppoſition of a paſtoral relation, which we 


do deny. And if there are any who would difpute this 
with them, I cannot think it will be thaſe who are for 
driving them to it by ſuch rigorous meaſures, which 
have the directeſt tendency to confirm them in this ap- 
prehenſion, For if it be only as a neighbour, who has 
an opportunity to know their character, that the mini- 
ſter's line is inſiſted on, why are they ſo entirely limited 
to him? May not the atteſtation of another neighbour, 
particularly of an elder, who has better opportunities to 
know them, do quite as well ? | 

Laſtly, 'Lhey-think that a man's conſenting to be or: 
dained in a pariſh where he has not the conſent of the 
people, js an evidence of ſo little concern for their edi- 
ficatiqn, that they cannot expect to profit by his mi- 
niſtry. They think, that as the care of their own ſouls, 


which will be required at their own hands, and conte- 


quently is incumbent upon every particular perſon him 
telt, . intitles.them to chuſe their religion, and not to 
take it upon truſt from any man, or trom apy body of 
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men; ſo it intitles them likewiſe to the choice of the 
paſtor whoſe aſſiſtance they think proper to uſe in this 
moſt important and perſonal of all their concerns. They 
think; that one of the moſt effential qualifications that 
ſhould direct them in this choice, is one's having the 
great end of his office, viz. the falvation of their ſouls, 
ſeriouſly at heart, and a deep concern for their edifica- 
tion; and particularly the 2— in his own prac- 
tice, that he is in earneſt in recommending to them a pre- 
ference of ſpiritual and eternal, to preſent and tempo- 
ral things. They imagine, that one cannot more pal- 
pably diſcover the want of thoſe qualifications, than by 
accepting a benefice annexed to the cure of fouls, when 
he ſees that the laſt is withdrawn from the firſt, and by 
acting a part which he cannot but know muſt greatl 
obſtruct their edification, nay, which he muſt have ſeen 
in other (inſtances involve many unthinking people in 
much ſin and wickednefs, viz. hatred, variance, emu- 
lations, wrath, ſtrife, ſeditions, hereſies, envyings, &c. 
that, in all likelihood, it will drive ſome into ſchiſm, 
and to follow teachers who will rankle and imbitter their 
hearts, and poiſon them with a ſpirit diametrically op- 
polite to that of Chriſtianity; that it will drive others 
into profanity, and a neglect and contempt of the wor- 
ihip of God, and the means of their ſalvation; in a 
word, that it will ſcatter, divide, and expoſe to perdi- 
tion, that flock which he ſhould gather, and feed, and 
protect from injuries and dangers. * And having, upon 
theſe conſiderations, uſed that liberty, which they think 
none has any right to diveſt them ot, in with-holding”- 
cheir conſent to a paſtoral relation with ſuch a perſon, 
they think it inconfiſtent with truth even virtually to ac- 
knowledge what they know not to be fact. © 
Theſe are the principles upon which the people pro- 
ceed : and though I will not venture to ſay, that they 
are all juſt, particularly as to the two laſt; yet I will 
venture to ſay, that they have ſuch a degree of plauſi- 
bility, and ſeem to hang together in ſo natural a ſeries, 
that if there is any man capable of confining his views 
of a thing to one fide of it, he is capable of regarding 
them all as indubitable truths. I for my own part have 


known ſo many inſtances even of honeſt minds being 
U 2 
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led by a combination of circumſtances into a way of 
thinking that appeared extremely wrong and extremely 
abſurd to others, that I dare not, for this very reaſon, 
draw the ſame inference that is mentioned in the laſt 
particular from the conduct of ſome who have accepted 
and driven on violent ſettlements... But I. frankly ac- 
— Hr that it is by no means any ſurpriſe to me, 
that others, who view the thing in the ſame light that 
I do, and have not had equal opportunities, nor been 
ſo much accuſtomed to reflect upon the variety of lights 
in which the ſame thing may appear to different minds, 
do not at all ſtick to draw the inference. In like man- 
ner, when I conſider the conſequences on the one fide 
as well as on the other, I look upon the reafonings 
mentioned in the preceding article as too haſty conelu- 
ſions, drawn without maturely enough 'examining and 
pondering all the circumſtances of the thing. But Ido 
think, that of all others they whoſe reputation ſuffers 
by thoſe haſty inferences, and partial views of things, 
are the leaſt intitled to call in queſtion the poſſibility of 
that whereof themſelves are ſuch flagrant examples. I 
am ſure at leaſt, that I haye occaſion for all the obſer- 
vations that I have made of the variety there is in the 
turn of mens minds, the: different lights in which the 
ſame thing is capable of appearing, and the poſſibility 
even of an honeſt man's viewing things but by halves, in 
order to ſupport my opinion ot their honeſty. | 

The queſtion, then, upon the whole, comes to this, 
Whether it is utterly inconſiſtent with an honeſt mind 

to overlook any circumſtance that ought to have weight 
in forming our judgement of a thing. If it is not, 
which I believe will not at this time be diſputed ; and if 
it is ſuppoſed poſſible for an honeſt man's thoughts to be 
ted by certain circumftances to run only in the train that 
has been laid down, I think it cannot be denied, that a 
truly conſeientious perſon may, in the honeſt exerciſe 
of his private judgement, be expoled to this terrible 
thunderbolt of eccleſiaſtic tyranny. 

But perhaps it will be alledged, that it is not the 
groſs, abſurdity of theſe principles, or the impoſlibility 
of any body's being ſeriouſly perſuaded of them, from 
whence the obſtinacy and pexvexleneſs: of theſe people 
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is inferred; but that it appears from the whole! tenor of 
their behaviour, the unchriſtian paſſions they actually 
give vent to, and the other unwarrantable practices hey 
indulge themſelves in. To which I re pl, 
4, It is impoſſible that any particular inſtances of 
his, though ever ſa numerous, ever ſo obvious, or 
well vouched, can vindicate a general rule, chat extends 
not only to the perſons. known to behave in this man- 
ner, but to others, who, for ought that can be pre- 
tended to be known, may be moved by nothing but a 
ſerious and conſcientious ſeruple; nay, even to many 
whoſe conduct being yet in futurity, no gueſſes can be 
made by any charitable man, what paſſions may influ- 
ence or be intermixed with it. It ſeems to be none of 
the faireſt or candideſt ways of reaſoning, to conclude, 
that becauſe I know ſome inſtances of people ĩn à cer- 
tain way of thinking that do evidently betray their be- 
ing under the influence of paſſion. and prejudice, there- 
fore all others that fall into the fame way of thinking 
can be acted from nothing elſe. There is but too good 
ground to ſuſpect, that many of the firſt Antinomians 
chat appeared in Germany were led into that pernicious 
doctrine through a love of licentiouſneſs, and an impa- 
tience of the reſtraints of God's law. But is this a ſuffi- 
cient ground to infer, that therefore no man can fall 
into that opinion, without haing” acted RA fama mo 
tives? 
chi ſort ot 97 * wie im, "a current; "thers d is, 
not upon the face of the earth a religion that would be; 
out of the reach of its malignant influence. May not 
one be even a Chriſtian through perverſeneſs and obfti- 
nacy? The Apoſtle Paul not only affirms, that ſome 
preached Chriſt even of envy and ſtrife, ſuppoſing to 
add affliction to his bonds; but he ſuppoſes it poſſible 
even for one to give his body to be burned from fame 
other motive than a true love to God and man And 
muſt all the preachers of, and all the martyrs for Chri- 
ſtianity, be thought to be acted by the ſame unworthy 
motives? Is it to be imagined, - that among the whole 
nations that fell in with the Reformation, there were 
not many individuals that were moved by unwarrant- 


able paſſions? and that King Henry VIII. of England 
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led by a combination of circumſtances into a way of 
thinking that appeared extremely wrong and extremely 
abſurd to others, that I dare not, for this very reaſon, 
draw the ſame inference that is mentioned in the laſt 
particular from the conduct of ſome who have accepted 
and driven on violent ſettlements. But I frankly ac- 
knowledge, that it is by no means any ſurpriſe to me, 
that others, who view the thing in the; ſame light that: 


Ido, and have not had equal opportunities, nor been 
to much accuſtomed to reflect upon the variety of lights 


in which the ſame thing may appear to different minds, 
do not at all ftick to draw the inference. In like man- 
ner, when I conſider the conſequences on the one fide 
as well as on the other, I look upon the reaſonings 
mentioned in the preceding article as too haſty conclu- 
ſions, drawn without maturely enough examining and 


pondering all the circumſtances of the thing. But Ido 


think, that of all others they whoſe reputation ſuffers 
by thoſe haſty inferences, and partial views of things, 
are the leaſt intitled to call in queſtion the poſſibility of 
that whereof themſelves are ſuch flagrant examples. I 
am ſure at leaſt, that I haye occaſion for all the obſer- 
vations that I have made of the variety there is in the 
eurn. ot mens minds, the different lights in which the 
ſame thing is capable of appearing, and the poſſibility 
even of an honeſt man's viewing things but by halves, in 
order to ſupport my opinion ot their honeſty. | 

The queſtion, then, upon the whole, comes to this, 
Whether it is utterly inconſiſtent with an honeſt mind 
to overlook any circumſtance that ought to have weight 
in forming our judgement of a thing. IF it is not, 
which I believe will not at this time be diſputed ; and it 
it is ſuppoſed poſſible for an honeſt man's thoughts to be 
ted by certain circumftances to run only in the train that 
has been laid down, I think it cannot be denied, that a 
truly conſeientious perſon may, in the honeſt exerciſe 
of his private judgement, be expoled to this terrible 
thunderbok of eccleſiaſtic tyranny. 

But perhaps it will be alledged, that it is not the 
groſs, abſurdity of theſe principles, or the impoſlibility 
of any body's being ſeriouſly perſuaded of them, from 
whence the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of theſe people 
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is inferred; but that it appears from the whole! tenor of 
their behaviour, the unchriſtian paſſions they actually 
give vent to, and the other unwarrantable practices they 
indulge themſelves in. To which I reply, 
iſt, It is impoſſible that any particular inſtances of 
his, though ever ſo numerous, ever. ſo obvious, or 
well vouched, can vindicate a general rule, chat extends 
not only to the perſons. known to behave in this man- 
ner, but to others, who, for ought that can be pre- 
tended to be known, may be moved by nothing but a 
ſerious and conſcientious ſcruple; nay, even to many 
whoſe conduct being yet in futurity, no gueſſes can be 
made by any charitable man, what paſſions may influ- 
ence or be intermixed with it. It ſeems to be none of 
the faireſt or candideſt ways of reaſoning, to cunclude, 
that becauſe I know ſome inſtances of people in a cer- 
tain way of thinking that do evidently betray their be- 
ing under the influence of paſſion and prejudice, there-. 
fore all others that fall into the. fame way of thinking 
can be acted from nothing elſe. There is but too good 
ground to ſuſpect, that many of the firſt Antinomians 
chat appeared in Germany were led into that pernicious 
doctrine through a love of licentiouſneſs, and an impa- 
tience of the reſtraints of God's law. But is this a ſufſi - 
cient ground to infer, that therefore no man can fall 
into that opinion, without 148 a a bn Fame: 1 
tives? . 
If this ſort of — wid ta paſs ougrent, "therd is 
not upon the face of the earth a religion that would * 
out of the reach of its malignant influence. May no 
one be even a Chriſtian through perverſeneſs and obſtl 
nacy ? The Apoſtle Paul not only affirms,; that ſome 
preached Chriſt even of envy and ſtrife, ſuppoſing to 
add affliction to his bonds; but he ſuppoſes it poſſible 
even for one to give his body to be burned from ſame 
other motive than a true love to God and man- And 
muſt all the preachers of, and all the martyrs for Chri- 
ſtianity, be thought to be acted by the ſame unworthy 
motives? Is it to be imagined, that among the whole 
nations that fell in with the Reformation, there were 
not many individuals that were moved by unwarrant- 


able paſſions? and that King Henry VIII. of ITngland 
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is the only inſtance of a prejudice againſt the Papal au- 
thority ariſing from private reſentment? and perhaps 
being proſecuted with unjuſtifiable rancour and ill-na- 
ture? But is therefore che whole Proteſtant religion to 
be imputed to the ſame; cauſes? - How many Proteſtant 
Diſſenters in England; efpecially when under the provo- 
cation they formerly mer with, may have betrayed ſuch 
unſubdued paſſions, as have afforded a handle to their 
enemies to accuſe them of perverſeneſs and obſtinacy ? 
But was lit therefore right to treat the whole body ac- 
cording to a general rule; founded upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion In like manner, I make no queſtion but there 
are too many inſtances of bad men that fall into the 
fore: mentioned way of thinking through prejudice, 
and in the courſe of their behaviour, diſcover a bitter- 
neſs of ſpirĩt that is inconſiſtent with the rules of Chri- 
ſtianmty ; but can any thing elſe bear us out in loading 
all that eſpouſe theſe principles with the ſame malignity 
of ſpirit, but the ĩmpoſſibility of being led into them any 
other way Ric! {9731 L 2-2 38. 4517281 oni by C76 3 
But; adly; If there'is ſufficient - evidence of any one 
who: profeſſes Chriſtianity : being guilty of malice, re- 
venge, or ſuch other unchriſtian diſpoſitions, let them 
be excluded from partaking of the ſacraments with all 
my heart. No body can more heartily wiſh to ſee our 
diſcipline levelled directly againſt ſuch indiſputable im- 
moralities, and what no body can pretend to reconcile 
with a ſincere profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion. But 
at tlie ſame time let them be fairly diſtinguiſhed from 
that which is; and let not the church- artillery be ſo 
wrong pointed, as to hit only a tender conſcience, while 
the moſt ſcared and brawny ones are allowed to play at 
the very mouth of the cannon. If there are ſome that 
cannot walk the ſtreets without abufing their neigh- 
bours, muſt the magiſtrate, inſtead of puniſhing them 
for abuſing their neighbours, draw the ſword againſt 
every body who preſumes to walk upon the ſtreets ? 
Let what is worthy of puniſhment be puniſhed, and 
what is worthy of cenſure be cenſured, without con- 
founding therewith what is really of a quite different 
nature: whereas, in the way that theſe ſevere proceed- 
ings are laid, it is not revenge, or any indiſputed immo- 
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MY that is cenſured, but the mere ſcruple of con- 
ſcience, or call it the pretended ſeruple: it 2 this alle- 
narly upon which the cenſure, is inflictet . 
zaͤly, Granting that in fact, and in the agbt of God, 
who ſees the hearts of men, this pretended ſcruple, did 
really ariſe in every inſtance from unjuſtifiable prejudi- 
ces, and unchriſtian paſſions, and though the perſons 
who make a pretence of it, may, upon that account, be 
juſtly, liable to the divine diſpleaſure, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to the righteous judgement. of that God who ſeeth 
not as man ſeeth; yet all this can ſignify nothing to 
men, who are neceffarily limited in all their judgements 
to outward appearances; nor can it be,, a,, ſufficient 
ground, or a proper foundation, for the ſentence of any 
human judicature, which muſt always proceed ſecundum 
allegata et probata. It may be alledged, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to prove, that one who pretends a ſcruple about ap- 
plying to the miniſter that has been ordained in the pa- 
riſh where he dwells has really no ſuch ſcruple, or none 
but what ariſes from his own perverſeneſs and obſtinacy ; 
This no doubt is the caſe; the thing may be true; nay, 
the man may, upon ſome , occaſions, betray very un- 
warrantable paſſions, which, if he was cenſured for, I 
ſhould. never reclaim ; i But as for his refuſal of apply- 
ing to the miniſter in any of his ſpiritual concerns, 
which is the ſingle and preciſe ground of his being ſo 
ſeverely cenſured, be is ſuppoſed himſelf to aſcribe this, 
not to thoſe unwarrantable paſſions, but to a conviction 
he has of the ſinfulneſs thereof. The inward motives 
by which he has been led into ſuch conviction, and the 
influence of his paſſions in forming his judgement, are 
perfectly obvious indeed to the ſearcher of hearts; but 
are fo far from being the objects of our view, or that 
of any other witneſles liable to our examination, that it 
0 is not always diſtinctly known to the man himſelf. How 
then can ſuch a ſcruple be imppted to perverſeneſs and 
obſtinacy, ſo as to found a judicial ſentence, if recourſe 
is not 20 to the impoſſibility of its ariſing from any 
thing elle ? 
And here let me aſk theſe Reverend Sf fey TOOL 
npon ſcrupulous conſciences, Whether they would un- 
dertake to juſtify the civil magiſtrate in pretending to 
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enforce their rigorous diſcipline, by haraſſing the ſame 
people, or puniſhing the ſame irregularities,” with civil 
penalties likewiſe'? If I am not much miſtaken, moſt 
of the eſpouſers of theſe high meaſures would take it 
as a piece of injuſtice to be ſuſpected of perſecuting 
principles, or of any inclination to have puniſhment in- 
flicted on the erroneous in their perſons or eſtates; But 
upon what account is it that they do not think error a 

uniſhable crime, eſpecially when, as in the preſent 
cafe, it diſturbs the peace of human ſociety'? - I hope 
they do not carry the matter fo far as M. Bayle does 
in his Philoſophical Commentary, as if error was an ab- 
ſolutely innocent thing, and men were not at all cul- 
pable in the wrong judgements which it muſt be owned 
they are often led into by unwarrantable paſſions and 
prejudices. If they did, it would be ſtill more for my 
purpoſe. But for my own part, I am ſo heartily a friend 
to the cauſe undertaken in that treatiſe, by one reputed 
ſo able an advocate for it, that I am extremely concern- 
ed to fee it put upon ſo untenible a footing, and to ſee 
things advanced, which, if they were ſolid, would be 
the beſt vindication of the very practice he intended to 
oppoſe, and muſt at leaſt tend to convince the world, 
that perſecution itſelf is a very innocent thing. For 
this reaſon, I ſhall only ſuppoſe our brethren maintain- 
ing, what I wiſh- that gentleman had ſaid, viz. that all 
the difference between thoſe errors which are puniſh- 
able, and thoſe which are otherwiſe, confiſts in things 
which are truly and diſtinctly ſeen and known by God, 
but are imperceptible to men; and that we cannot ſup- 
poſe any men commiſſioned by God to judge one an- 
other in matters where he has afforded them ſo little 
light whereby to diſcern what is puniſhable. and what is 
not ſo. Now, if this be good reaſoning when applied 
to a ſecular court, is it not equally ſo with relation to 
an eccleſiaſtical one? Do the judges of the one pretend 
to penetrate any farther into a human heart than thoſe of 
the other ? or that a clergyman can trace the influegce 
on the operation of our minds far beyond the ken of a 
layman ? Is it not for this very reaſon that the A- 
poſtle Paul expreſsly prohibits, not only any cenſure to 
be inflicted, but even any uncharitable or cenſorious 
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thoughts to be cntertained of one another upon account 
of the different apprehenſions we may have of the cir- 
cumſtantials of religion, namely, becauſe we are not 
the proper judges of one another's behaviour in theſe 
caſes; but that God has reſerved the judgement of this 
allenarly to himſelf alone? Rom. xiv. 3. 4. 5. 6. 10. I 
cannot better conclude this whole argument than in the 
words of the apoſtle, verſ 13. of that ſame chapter, 
« Let us not therefore judge one another any more : 
« but judge this rather, that no man put a ſtumbling- 
te block, or an occaſion to fall in his brother's way.” 

II. This is a moſt important and material alteration 
of the terms of Chriſtian communion from what they 
were left in the goſpel, and the eſtabliſhing of a new 
and a very different one from any that Chriſt has eſta- 
bliſhed ; ſo as that the ſeals of the covenant are hereby 
denied to thoſe ro whom Chriſt does not refuſe the be- 
nefits of it, and the doors of the church are ſhut againſt 
them who will be admitted into the. gates of heaven. 
Really I would fain know whether even thoſe who have 
the moſt undoubred conviction of theſe peoples being 
in the wrong, and that in every caſe that may occur, 
will pretend to fay, that their error is a damnable one, 
and utterly: inconfiftent with falvation. Pray what is it 
that ſhould make it ſo? Is it a fundamental article of 
Chriſtianity, that the people are not to exerciſe their 
own judgement in the choice of their paſtor, but in all 
caſes to be abſolutely determined in that matter by the 
judgement of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors ? Be it ever 
ſo true, are the eſſentials of the Chriſtian religion ſo 
nearly concerned in it, or ſo deeply affected thereby, 
that there is no conſenting to the Chriſtian covenant 
without the belief of it? If people know and believe 
the doctrine of the poſpel concerning our falvation by 
Jeſus Chriſt,” may they not be true Chriſtians, though, 
they are in ſome miſtake about a very diſputable point 
of church-government ? Even with reſpect to church» 
government, they have' no difference with their ſupe- 
riors about the form of it, They do not deny that ſub- 
miſſion is due to their paſtor; but only, conſcious as 
they are that ſuch a particular perſon had never their 
conſent, they do not look _ him in that light. And 
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if this be a n is it no leſs As a damnable . 
I muſt own, how high ſoever ſome of us are apt to car- 
Ty their own power, I have not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
their dealing about damnation, and limiting the mercy 
of God, at this furious rate. 
ls it, then, their preſuming to think that a decree 
church-power may be a ſinful one, or their refuſal 
of active obedience to that which they think ſo, is this. 
inconſiſtent with a ſtate of grace? If ſo, what ſhall be- 
come of all the Proteſtant churches ? what, particular- 
ly, of the Weſtminſter Afembly ? and of thoſe. Reve- 
rend Gentlemen themſelves, who have ſubſcribed it as the 
confeſſion of their own faith, that © all ſynods or coun- 
„ cils, ſince the apoſtles time, whether general or par- 
40 ticular, may err, and many have erred; therefore 
they are not to be made the rule of faith or prac- 
-« tice, but to be uſed as an help in both.“ I dare be 
confident, then, that I ſhall have leave from the very 
higheſt flyers that we have in theſe matters, to take it 
for granted, that how real ſoever the miſtake of theſe 
people may be, yet it is at leaſt conſiſtent with their be- 
ing true Chriftians, with their being in the favour of 
God, and intitled to everlaſting happineſs. 
And dare any man, or any. body of men, whatever 
their office or ſtation in the church may be, take it up- 
on them to make a general rule, whereby the commu- 
nion of Chriſtians is with-held from ſuch as are in com- 
munion with Jeſus Chriſt? Shall the ſeals of the cove- 
nant be denied by the ſervants to them that are brought 
within the bond of it by the maſter ? Are we to throw 
without the pale of the viſible and militant church thoſe 
whom Chriſt has loved to ſuch a degree, as to give him- 
ſelf to purchaſe a place for them even in the triumphant 
one? Will any man, or body of men, by a ſtanding 
law, preſume. to debar : perpetually them, for; whom, the 
body of Chriſt was broken, and his blood ſhed, from 
partaking of the fyrabols of that very body and blood ? ? 
or from the laver of regeneration, the children of thoſe 
concerning whom the Holy Ghoft, has ſaid, The promiſe 
is unto you, and to your children? and of whole chil- 
dren Chriſt. has ſaid, Suffer them to come unto me 
for of ſuch i is che kingdom of heaven ? 
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1 partaking of the ſacraments may be con- 
ſidered both as their duty and as their privilege. If we 
-confider it in the firſt view, what ſenſe can there be in 
prohibiting or hindering” their obedience to the plain 
and expreſs laws of Chriſt, which they are convinced of 
their obligation to, for no other reaſon but becauſe they 
"have refuſed obedience to a command of men, of their 
obligation to which they are not convinced? Mult the 
Jaws of Chriſt be poſtponed to our own ? and the wor- 
"ſhip, and gratitude, and obedience, chat are due to him, 
muſt they be forced to wait till 6nce all the authorit 

that his ſervants are pleaſed to aſſume be fully eſtabliſh- 
ed, and that regard be firſt paid which they may imagine 
is due to their own injunctions? But it is not only the 
duty, it is likewiſe the great privilege, of every Chriſtian 
to be admitted to à pürticipation of theſe holy ordi- 
nances. As they are in themſelves admirably adapted 


for quickening the graces, enlivening the affections, and 


ſtrengthening the conſolations of good men, ſo they are 


the inſtituted means Whereby the promiſed aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Spirit may juſtly be expected to be communi- 


cated to us. And is it to be ſuppoſed, that even the 


real weakneſs of a true Chriſtian is a ſufficient reaſon 
for driving him from the uſe of thoſe means that are 


ſo profitable, and ſo neceſſary to his edification and 
growth in grace ? that are ſo highly proper for one that 
is really weak in the faith, that his faith may be thereby 
enlarged and ſtrengthened, whom therefore we are re- 
quired to receive, but not to doubtful diſputations? 
And indeed, abſtracting from the reaſon of the thing, 


as thoſe ordinances are of poſitive inſtitution, the great 
iniquity of debarring true Chriſtians from the participa- 
tion of them, conſiſts in the preſumption there is in al- 


tering to them the terms of admiflion that Chriſt has 
fixed. Has not Chriſt expreſsly commanded to baptiſe 
all nations that are diſcipled? And does not the A- 


poſtle Paul allow all Chriſtians who are members of that 


one body, to be all partakers of that one bread? "It 

Chriſt be the alone King and Lawgiver of his church, it 

muſt unavoidably follow, that no member of the Chri- 

tian ſociety can, agreeably to his will, be cut off from 

the privileges thereof, for the ſole cauſe of tranſ- 
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greſſing his lows And to diveſt of theſe privileges; any 
true diſciple of his, whom he is pleaſed to beſtow; his 
favour upon, for the tranſgreſſion of mere church-laws, 
can be no leſs than a treaſonable uſurpation of the in- 
communicable right of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt to "4 ira 
only King of his own church. The ſcripture ff 
with a good deal of ſeyerity againſt removi 7 rh the ln: 
marks of men; what then ſhall we ſay o 

thoſe which the ſupreme lawgiver has eflabliſhed 1 peg 
I have always thought, that whatever may be . 
fary to our acceptance with God, the ſingle condition 
that was requiſite } in order to admiſſion . by men, was a 
viſible and a credible profeſſion of Chriſtianity, This, 
I acknowledge, lays . door of theſe ordinances open 
to a great many whom God knows to be but falſe and 
hollow profeſſors; and there is no help for it, as long 
as the keys are in the hands of fallible man, who can- 
not ſee beyond the outward appearance. Indeed there 
may be ſuch a profeſſion as is not ſufficient even before 
men. As a parrot's repeating an article of the creed 
cannot he called a protefſion of the Chriſtian faith; ſo, 
unleſs a man appears to have ſome; competent under- 
ſanding of the religion he profeſſes to believe, he can - 
not, even by men, be accounted a believer of it. In like 
manner, if a ſubject, after having taken the oaths to his 
prince, oth trample his picture under foot, curſe him 
to his face, or riſe in open rebellion againſt him, this 
would no doubt blaſt the credit of any profeſſion he had 
made of his loyalty. So whatever profeſſion one may 
have of being a Chriſtian, # he be either ſo groſsly ig- 
norant, as to have no tolerable apprehenſion of that reli- 
gion he would be thought to have embraced, or ſo ſcan- 
dalous in his life, as to continue impenitent under the 
open breach of the known laws of Chriſt, either of theſe, 
to be ſure, muſt fink the credit of any profeſſion to ſuch 
a degree, as that in theſe caſes it muſt needs go for no- 
thing. But I would fain know by what warrant any mi- 
niſterial officers i in the church of Chriſt can exclude from 
2 participation of his ordinances: bis profeſſed diſciples, 
upon the account of any thing chat is conſiſtent with the 
Fregibilny of that rad L ſhall 9 grant, chat the 
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rulers of the church not only may, but muſt, paſs a 
judgement upon any claim that is made to church · pri- 
vileges: but if the authority of Chriſt, who purcha- 
ſed theſe privileges, and has doubtleſs the beſt right to 
direct the diſpoſal of them, has tied them down to the 
condition of a credible profeſſion of his religion, how 
can they vindicate the excluſion of profeſſors upon a 
ground which they themſelves will not pretend to ſay 
renders that profeſſion incredible? Let them judge, by 
all means, what is or is not a contradiction to the pro- 
feſſion that is made by thoſe who apply for admiſſion 
but can they conſiſtently refuſe admiflion, while at the 
ſame time they allow that their refuſal is funded upon 
what is really no contradiction to that profeſſion? and 
if the ohjection be founded upon what is a matter of 
conſcience on the one ſide, and what no divine revela- 
tion is ſo much as pretended to be concerned in on the 
other ſide, but mere church- authority, of what enor- 
mous a fize muſt that church: power be grown to, that 
ſincere Chriſtians muſt either reſolve to ſink under the 
load, and ſuffer their conſciences to be entirely cruſhed 
with the weight of it, or renounce the peculiar privileges 
of Chriſtianity ? Cont "BP ts (hs IS 

« Moſt certainly (ſays a late writer *) there is a dig- 
* nity and a glory in every rational creature and im- 
* mortal. ſou], which muſt recommend it to the wiſe 
* and. the good, though it may be deſtitute of the or- 
“ naments of education, or ſplendid circumſtances of 
5 life. Let us think of it in its loweſt ebb of fortune, 
or even of character, as ſtill the offspring and image 
of the great Father of ſpirits, and as the purchaſe of 
* redeeming love; let us conſider what an influence its 
e temper and conduct may have at leaft on the happi- 
* neſs of ſome little circle of human creatures, with 
* whom Providence has linked it in kindred, in friend- 
“ ſhip, or in intereſt; and eſpecially let us conſider 
what it may become in the gradual brightenings and 
„ improvements of the eternal itate let us ſeriouſly dwell 
* on ſuch reflections as theſe, too obvious to be over- 
“ looked, yet too important to be forgot, and we ſhall 


* Obſeryations upon chorch-affairs, printed anno 1734 
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IV. 
find a thouſand arguments concurring to inſpire mi- 
niſters of the goſpel wich ſuch a regard For the 
people, as will, in my apprehenſion of things, neceſ- 


farily lead them to ſay, that there cannot be a more 
notorious lording it over them, or a more flagrant 


exerciſing the lordſhip and dominion of the Gen- 


tiles, than by ſpiritual penalties, (temporal ones not 
being in your power), to ſtake them down, whether 
willing or unwilling, under the rule and government 
of a particular miniſter; obliging them, poor help- 
leſs people, to acquieſce in him, and commit them- 
ſelves to his power, whether they apprehend him fit 
for the truſt or not. And can you, Sir, think chat 
this is no wiſe contrary to the mind of Chriſt? I 
hope you will not ſay ſo; and yet, unreaſonable, un- 
chriſtian as it is, it is of late become too cuſtomary 
in the church, the main body of ſome Chriſtian con- 
gregations being cut off from church- privileges, un- 
leſs they will receive them from the hands of one 
that is obtruded upon them, or procure from him a 
liberty to repair to others for them. If it be an ad- 
vantage for children to be baptiſed, and if, by the 
law of Chriſt, they are intitled to this privilege, is it 
juſt, or is it Chriſtian, to make their enjoyment 
of it to depend upon the judgement of the parents 
agreeing with the judgement of a particular mini- 
ſter, or upon their compliance or non-compliance 
with mere church canons and appointments? A- 
gain, whoſe is the table at the holy communion ? Is 
it the Lord's table? or is it the table of a party of 
men ? If it be the Lord's, then certainly it ought 


to be free to his gueſts, i. e. to ſuch as make a viſible 


and credible profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; and ſuch 
ought not to be debarred for their non-compliance 
with the ordinances and appointments of men. You 
will ſay, theſe things are neceſſary for maintaining good 
order and goverament. Muſt then the moſt 'tacred 
inſtitutions of Chriſt be proſtituted to the baſe and ig- 
noble ſervice of being employed as tools to ſupport 
the power and authority of church- men? Shameful 
proſtitution | O, my foul ! enter not thou into their 
ſecrets.” | 
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This mighty concern of the church-rulers for their 
own authority, and ſuch grievous oppreſſion of real 
but ſcrupulous Chriſtians in ſupport of the credit of 
their own decrees, muſt, in my apprehenſion, appear 
ſtill more out of character, (the character I mean that 
ſhould; belong to clergymen), if it is done at à time 
when the undiſputed laws of Chriſt are in a great mea- 
ſure left to ſhift for themſelves, at leaſt when no ſuch. 
concern, no ſuch zeal, is diſcovered for procuring the 
regard that is due to them, no ſuch reſentment is ſhewn 
at the open breach of them, and when any attempt to- 
wards diſcountenancing ſuch things, or extending the 
concern of the church-judicatories that way, is perpe- 
tually found to be borne down by a dead weight from 
the ſame quarter. Are there none within the bounds of 
this church, nay, are there few, that inſtead of being 
repulſed when they have an earneſt deſire to partake of 
the ſeals of the covenant of grace, give a repulſe to eve- 
ry exhortation, and every opportunity of renewing and 
ſealing their baptiſmal covenant ? who live in the habi- 
tual contempt of that expreſs command of Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, This do in remembrance of me? who cannot ſo 
much as bear the place where others are employed in 
obedience to it, but fly from the town to the country, 
and from the country to the town, to avoid ſo odious a 
buſineſs? Are there none that make a pretty open pro- 
feſſion of infidelity, and ſtick not to ſneer at the autho- 
rity of Chriſt altogether z nay, that ſeem to have renoun- 
ced even natural religion itſelf, and in a great meaſure 
abandoned all ſort of worthip of a ſupreme being, whe- 
ther public or private? Are there no ſcandalous and 
habitual drunkards, no curſing and ſwearing upon our 
ſtreets, or open profanation ot the Lord's day? Would 
to God that al and many other ſuch queſtions, were 
capable of an anſwer that would not be to the purpoſe 
of the preſent argument. But is the acceſs of theſe 
ſorts of proteſſing Chriſtians 0 ſcaliug ordinances as 
ſtraitly barred ? Chriſtians they do profeſs to be in 
ſome reſpect. They are baptiſed themſelves, and they 
demand baptiſm for their children. And pray how oft- 
en is it xefuſed? Are not thoſe who will not ſo much 
as, be witneſſes to the celebration of the Lord's ſupper 
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freely admitted to preſent their children in baptiſm, 
while a ſcrupulous and conſcientious Chriſtian i Is denied 
the ſame privileges? 
The affembly 1647, whoſe euthoricy: is alledged in 
behalf of ſeverity againſt Diſſenters, took a- quite dif- 
ferent courſe. If we compare their conduct in relation 
to the different characters that have been mentioned, 
the contraſt between it and the preſent meaſures cannot 
fail, I ſhould think, to have ſome effect. At the ſame 
time that they proceed with caution againſt chem that 
withdraw from the public worſhip in their own congre- 


gation, and the utmoſt they venture to ſay is only, in the 


general, that they be cenſured, or that the matter be 
brought to the preſbytery z they, on the other hand, 
keep no meaſures with the obſtinate neglecters of fami- 
ly-worſhip, but expreſsly appoint them to be debarred 
from the Lord's ſupper. ' It is always obſerved to be o- 
thewiſe when men are at the helm who are ſteering with 
a view to ſome preſent and temporal intereſt or ad van- 
rage of their own. In that cafe, the ſacredeſt laws of 
Chriſtianity, or even of nature, may be ſuffered to be 
thrown overboard, if their own power and authority, 
and their own peculiar projects, can but weather the 
ſtorm. Rapin, in the preface to the eleventh volume of 
his Hiſtory of England, obſerves of the times under the 
reign of King Charles II. that then it was more dan- 
« gerous to be a Preſbyterian than an Atheiſt.'* Much 
to the ſame purpoſe is the character given of the biſhops 
under his royal father by the celebrated Lord Falkland, 
in a ſpeech which he made upon that ſubject in parlia- 
ment, as it is related in that ſame volume: We thall 
« find them,” ſays he, to have tithed mint and an- 


© niſe, and have left undone the weighter matters of 


« the law; to have been leſs eager upon thoſe who 
« damn our church, than upon thoſe who upon weak 
« conſcience, and perhaps as weak reaſons,” only ab- 
« ſtained from it. Nay, it hath been more dangerous 
« for men to go to ſome neighbour's pariſh when they 
* had no ſermon in their own, than to be obſtinate and 
« perpetual recuſants; while maſſes have been ſaid in 
« ſecurity, a conventicle hath been a crime; and what 
« is yet more, the conforming to ceremonies hath been 
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« more exacted than the conforming to Chriſtianity ; 
« and whilſt men for ſcruples have been undone, for at- 
cc tempts upon ſodomy they have only been admoniſh- 
« ed.“ I hope things ſhall not ſoon at leaſt come to 
that paſs among us. But I am ſorry to obſerve the 
ſmalleſt beginnings of any thing of that nature, and that 
there ſhould be ſo much reſemblance between us and 
them as there is. 

III. This treatment of the people does abſolutely an- 
nihilate the moſt plauſible account of or excuſe for the 
conduct of the authors of it, in the active hand they 
have had in the violent ſettlements which give occaſion 
for this queſtion. As there are ſome of theſe Reverend 
Gentlemen who think fit to make uſe of the principles 
of liberty upon other occaſions, they have ſometimes at- 
tempted to reconcile therewith their cramming a mini- 
ſter down the throats of a reluctant people. They 
frankly own, that all religion muſt be voluntary, and 
do not pretend to conſtitute a ſpiritual relation between 
a miniſter and any man without his own conſent; but 
at the ſame time they obſerve, that the temporal encou- 
ragement in the eſtabliſned church is at the diſpoſal of 
the civil government; and if there are any perſons what- 
ever within the diſtrict to which ſuch an encouragement 
is allotted, that are willing to take the benefit of what 
the laws of their country have provided, and are con- 
tent with that miniſter to whom the legal maintenance is 
limited by the ſame laws, they alledge it would be doing 
them a piece of injuſtice to deprive them of that advan- 
tage, becauſe a majority happens to be otherwiſe mind- 
ed. I ſhall not ſay how far the ſeeming conſent upon 
which this reaſoning is founded may in ſome caſes be 
extorted, or how little the conſenters, if left to them- 
ſelves, would in ſome caſes complain of the injuſtice al- 
ledged to be done to them. Poflibly there are ſcarce 
any of the ſettlements that have occaſioned the preſent 
clamour, where there have not been two or three at 
leaſt whoſe appearance may give ſome colour to ſuch an 
argument. But be they many or few, they who make 
uſe of this argument, aſſign the miniſter that is ſetiled 
upon the legal eftabliſhment allenarly to them, and do 
not at all pretend to force them who are unwilling to 
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ſubmit to his miniſtry, but leave them entirely at liberty 
to provide themſelves otherwiſe. 

This muſt be allowed to be the moſt ſpecious argu- 
ment for ordaining one a miniſter where the bulk of 
the congregation are loudly reclaiming againft it, and 
is indeed the only footing it can be put upon that is at 
all conſiſtent with any ſhadow of liberty among private 
Chriſtians, It is not my buſineſs at this time to ſhow 
why it does not fatisfy me; nor is it neceſſary upon this 
occaſion, as it is an argument that can be made no uſe 
of by thoſe whom I have now to do with; and there- 


fore all that I have now to obſerve is, that though it is the 


only plauſible reaſoning that I have met with on that fide 
of the queſtion, they who would force the moſt unwill- 
ing by the ſtricteſt ſeverities to a ſubmiſſion, do thereby 
deprive themſelves of the benefit thereof. This I pre- 
ſume is 10 abundantly obvious as t@ need no illuſtra- 
tion. 

IV. What has been juſt now ſaid, leads me to another 
argument againſt this ſeverity, namely, that it enthrals 
us under a far heavier and more galling yoke of patron- 
age than that which our enemies themſelves wreathed 
about our necks. How fond ſoever ſome among us 
ſeem now to be of patronages, yet our general aſſem- 
blies have frequently informed our ſovereigns, that the 
reſtoring of them was the work of our enemies, and that 
in reſentment of our zealous attachment to the Prote- 
ſtant line of our royal family, and have often complain- 
ed of them as a grievous burden upon, this church, as 
the aſſembly 1712, act 10; 1715, act 9; and the aſſem- 
blies 1735 and 1736. But with what face can we com- 
plain of the injuries done us by our bittereſt foes, when 
our aſſemblies themſelves, as if looking upon the reſent- 
ment of our enemies to be but blunt, and able only to 
cut halt through the ſkin, have put a keener edge upon 
it, and ſhowed how it may touch the quick? In truth, 
what compariſon is there between all the hardſhip the 
people ſuffer from the civil effects, I may call them on- 
ly, of the act of parliament reſtoring patronages, and this 
ſpiritual tyranny over and bondage of their conſciences ? 
If there can be ſuppoſed to be any thing at all in the 
reaſoning above mentioned under the former argument, 
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the one is but trivial, negative, and tolerable; the o- 
ther poſitive, real, and intolerable. The utmoſt length 
that even our enemies ventured to go in vexing us, was 
only to deprive the people of a miniſter whom chey li- 
ked, or rather of the legal maintenance for his ſupport; 
whereas their pretended friends would tie them with the 
moſt fretful and galling fetters, the moſt rigorous ſpiri- 
tual penalties, to one they do not like, but have violent- 
eſt prejudice againſt. One would be diſobliged perhaps 
at another that ſhould hinder him from poflefling a 
houſe that he thought extremely agreeable, and prefer- 
red to moſt others, or rather that, without any juſt pro- 
vocation, ſhould withdraw his uſual bounty of paying 
the rent of it for him, how would he then take it, to be 
ſtaked down to a mire, or forcibly confined to a loath- 
ſome priſon? If a man had fixed his affections upon a 
woman whom he had made choice of for a wife, he 
would not take it quite well, to be ſure, if her father 
abſolutely refuſed to give him a- farthing of dower with 
her; but how much more would he be provoked, if his 
own father ſhould diſinherit and diſown him for not 
marrying one that was his utter averſion? In ſhort, 
the Tory parliament has only provided preſentees with 
a ſtipend; and the Whig aflembly would force a ſpiritual 
relation to them. The one has only preſumed to diſpoſe 
of teinds, manſe, and glebe, their power over which no 
body diſputes; while the other would offer violence to 
that which is ſo far out of their reach as the hearts of 
men. 

It is eaſy to give many inſtances, was it not for being 
tedious, wherein the ſad effects of violent ſettlements 
are by ſuch meaſures not only aggravated, but multi- 
plied ; and particularly, not to inſiſt on ſcveral other cir- 
cumitances that will readily occur to any who are at the 
pains to turn over the matter in their own thoughts, 

V. Such violent methods are ſo far from being the 
likelieſt means of reconciling the people to the miniſter 
that has been planted among them, that, on the con- 
trary, it is the ſureſt and certaineſt courſe that can be 
taken to defcat its own deſign, and to increaſe and ren- 
der more inveterate and invincible the prejudices that have 


been conceived - againſt the incumbent, This appears to 
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me ſo extremely obvious and unqueſtionable, both from 
the nature of the thing, and from the conſtant and uni- 
form experience of all ages in every caſe of the ſame na- 
ture, as well as in this particular one, that it is ſurpri- 
ſing how it can eſcape the obſervation of any body. 
Though there never had been a ſingle example to 
convince us of this, I ſhould imagine the very nature of 
the thing would glare in every man's eyes. For what is 
it that is wanted? Is it not the eſteem, the inclinations, 
and the affection of the people? Now this may be 
drawn, but it can never be driven. If their bodies even 
could be driven within the walls of the church, what 
would that ſignify ? It is not their bodies, but their 
ſouls, that are the objects of the church's. concern. Bur 
how extremely abſurd muſt it be to exert a power that 
affects neither the one nor the other, that if it have any 
effect muſt drive even their bodies from the church, in- 
ſtead of reconciling their minds to it? Kindneſs and 
good uſage, forgiveneſs of injuries, and a concern for 
their moſt important intereſts, oft times has conquered 
inveterate prejudices, and may ſtill produce the ſame ef- 
fect; but to attempt the extorting of this by violence, 
is as if one ſhould go about to drain an inundation by 
building up a mighty dam againſt ir, inſtead of opening 
canals in the propereſt places. Nothing is ſo likely to 
irritate people's minds, and to increaſe, or even excite 
an averſion at any one, as his being the inſtrument, or 
even the occaſion, of their being haraſſed and ill uſed, or 
treated in a way that appears ill uſage to them; fo that 
if before ſuch ill ufage, they had no very good liking to 
him, their minds may well be ſuppoſed to be doubly 
rankled againſt him after it: and as the natural compat- 
ſion of neighbours and friends is apt to be engaged on 
the ſide of ſufferers, ſuch uſage, inſtead of leſſening, 
muſt be daily adding to the number of Difſenters. 
And indeed this has ſo often happened in experience, 
that whoever has read any thing of church-hiſtory mutt 
have obſerved two things that appear at firſt view ex- 
tremely inconſiſtent, yet molt uniformly and conſtantly 
ſucceeding one another, namely, that, on the one 
hand, violence offered to conſcience ſcarcely ever fails to 
recoil upon the authors of it, and to promote the cauſe 
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jt was intended to deſtroy ; and yet, on the other hand, 
that men of worldly views, whenever they have power 
in their hands, as if they had not eyes to perceive. what 
is ſo obvious, never fail to try the ſo · often unſucceſsful 
experiment apain. The perſecution of the ſecular arm 
was ſo ſoon obſerved to be advantageous to the op- 
preſſed cauſe, that it came to be a common ſaying a- 
mong tlie primitive Chriſtians, That the blood of the 
martyrs. was the feed of the church. And yet the Hea- 
then prieſts and emperors, inſenſible to a truth that was 
grown palpable, never gave over trying the {ame method 
for ſuppreſſion of the true religion, till they had per- 
ſecuted almoſt the whole world into Chriſtianity. But 
did this teach the Chriſtians to make a better uſe of the 


ſpiritual power that was in the hands of the church - rulers? 


Read but the hiſtory of their councils and their con- 
teſts, and you will find the contrary almoſt in every 
page. Their diſcipline, when it had immorality for its 
object, had indeed a moſt admirable and fine effect. 
But they would apply church- cenſures for ſupporting 
their own authority, as well as that of their maſter. 
And yet, if they had not ſhut their eyes, they might 
have obſerved, in every inſtance where it was proſtitu- 
ted to ſuch ignoble purpoſes, that the Chriſtian diſci- 
pline, faithful to its original intention, did always ſcorn 
to ſerve the intereſts, or to promote the views, of any 
other than him from whom it derived its authority. 
No ſooner did it touch a conſcience, but it was ready to 
turn about and worry them that had ſet it on. The 
Novatians, the Meletians, the Audians, and others of 
the like ſort, whom the impatient and domineering bi- 
ſhops of thoſe times uſed to curſe in their ſynods, and 
to make heretical ſects of, ſcem only to have been ho- 
neſter and more zealous than others; and if they had 
been ſoftly uſed, would not bave made the half of the 
noiſe they did, But what was the effect of the rigorous 
meaſures that were taken to ſubdue them? Did they 
not always drive them farther and farther, put ſtrength 
in their, hands, and enable them to draw multitudes af- 
ter them, form ſchiſms, and ſer up altar againſt altar? 

I rhink it is Voltaire, in his Letters concerning the 


Engliſh nation, when ſpeaking of the Diſſenters, and 
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| comparing their former to their preſent. ſtate, has an 


obſervation which poſſibly he may carry too far, name- 
ly, That it is perſecution alone that can make Diſſenters 
formidabl z and that, if they be kindly uſed, all Diſ- 
ſenters will in time fink into the eftabliſhment. But 
though this will not be found perhaps to hold univerſally, 
and without exception, yet it is certain, that England 
and Scotland too has afforded moſt remarkable proofs 
of what I am now ſaying. In King Charles I.'s time, 
all Britain was made zealouſly Preſbyterian, by the mere 
violence that was uſed to force the conſciences of all 
men into a ſubmiſſion to Epiſcopal government and ce- 
remonies. A writer of the laſt century, who was a li- 
ving witneſs of what had happened, obſerves, that ** the 
% prelates, who were rooted faſt enough in the laws of 
«*« the land before, would make a canon-oath, to ſettle 
% themſelves in the conſciences of men too; that they, 
«« being eſtabliſhed both by law and conſcience, might 
« be like Mount Sion, which cannot be removed, but 
ec ſtandeth-faſt for ever: yet that very canon-oath bath 
« been turned upon themſelves, and hath. not only 
«© blaſted their pomp, but battered down their power, 
« and hath produced a ſacred covenant-oath, by which 
% both houſes of parliament, and the people of theſe 
% three . kingdoms, are engaged for their extirpa- 
«« tion . 

But what need we have recourſe to other times and 
places, which might furnith us with abundant examples 
of this, when there are ſo many before our eyes in the 
very affair now in queſtion? Let any one but obſerve 
what effect high meaſures have among our own people, 
and what ſort of treatment uſually makes then fall from 
oppoſition, or hardens. them in it. If, in any inſtance, 
a miniſter that was ſettled againſt their inclination, has 
come to be uſeful and ſucceſsful among them, has it not 
been by diſcreet and affectionate uſage of them? and, 
on the contrary, when recourſe is had to rigorous and 
authoritative ways, has it not always driven them from 
bad to worſe ? And pray how can it be otherwiſe ? 
We have no other hold of them but by their hearts and 
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conſciences : if we let that go, and try to keep them by 
any other means, we may as well expect to hinder the 
wind from blowing by ſcolding and threatening it. 

When I compare theſe two ſtanding and invariable 
facts together, viz. the perpetual unſucceſsfulneſs of ri- 
gid meaſures upon ſuch occaſions, and yet the conſtant 
and incurable propenſion that is in a certain ſort of men 
to fly to them, I cannot account for the laſt, without 
reflecting upon a pretty obſervation of Dr Tillotſon's, 
in that admirable diſcourſe on John, i. 47. which was 
the laſt, and one of the beſt, ever he preached. After 
having ſhewn, with a moſt beautiful and irreſiſtible force 
of reaſoning, and in a moſt inimitable ſtyle, the incom- 

rable advantage of plain honeſty and ſincerity even in 
our worldly buſineſs, and how extremely miſtaken and 
ſhort-ſighted that policy is which conſiſts in the little 
tricks, and crafty ſubtilties, that are often looked upon 
as figns of great depth and ſhrewdneſs, but really are 
moſt egregious folly, and ſeldom fail to recoil, and 
hurt the man that uſes- them, he adds, “I have often 
& thought, that God hath, in great wiſdom, hid from 
© men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds the wonderful ad- 
*« vantages of truth and integrity to the proſperity even 
e of our worldly affairs. Were but this fort of men 
« wiſe and clear-fighted enough to diſcern this, they 
e would be honeſt out of very knavery, not out of an 
* love to honeſty or virtue, but with a crafty deſign to 
promote and advance more effectually their own in- 
e tereſts ; and therefore the juſtice of the divine pro- 
&« vidence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from 
e their eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal 
« terms with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own 
„ wicked deſigns by honeſt and lawful means.“ 

VI. This ſeverity lays the people who are ſubject to 
it under a neceſſity to ſeparate from the communion of 
this church, and to join with the Seceders; furniſhing 
them with an unanſwerable argument for, and depriving 
us of any good argument againſt it, in fo far at leaſt as 
their ſeparation from our communion is concerned. 
While they cannot pretend that there are any ſinful 
terms of communion required of them, it will be im- 
poſſible for them to vindicate a practice ſo contrary 
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to what muſt be the very deſign of any true reli- 
at all, i. e. the promoting of peace and union, 


love and harmony, among men; a practice ſo oppo- 


ſite to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, ſo ruinous and de- 
ſtructive to the body of Jeſus Chriſt, and ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with the directions and earneſt exhortations of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles in the ſcripture; for it is cer- 
tain, that we are required, not only to keep in union 
and communion with the perfect, glorious, and triumph- 
ant church, which is, and can only be above; but with 
the finful, imperfect, and militant church, as all muſt 
be that are below. But as ſoon as any thing is required 
of us as a neceſſary condition of communion, that can- 
not be complied with without violating the dictates of 
our own confciences, I defy all the world to vindicate 
the keeping of communion with any church what- 
ſomever upon ſuch terms. I can keep communion with 
a very corrapt church, that had wronged. me to the va- 
lue of a thouſand pounds ; ; but I would renounce com- 
munion with the pureſt and perfecteſt church upon 
earth, that would not receive me, unleſs I would con- 
ſent to wrong my neighbour, if it were but to the va- 
lue of the thouſandth part of one pound. So that, in 
truth, any body whom we thus drive out of our com- 
munion, is not guilty of ſeparating from us, but we of 
ſeparating from him: for on that ſide the ſchiſm lies 
where the ſcriptural terms of communion are firſt bro- 
ken. This not only furnifhes them with a good pretext, 
and even an unanſwerable argument, for ſeparating from 
us, but really lays them under an indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of doing it. 

I know there are ſome Reverend promoters of the 


high meaſures, that will readily admit both this and the 


former conſequence; but at the ſame time make light 
thereof, as an argument againſt any thing that produces 
ſuch effects. © Let them go, (ſay they), we are better 
& without them than with them. The Seceſſion is a 
*« ſort of evacuation of bad humours, that is neceſſary 
*« tothe health of the reſt of the body, and has actually 
„ contributed to make us eaſier than otherwiſe we would 
« have been; and the Seceders are heartily welcome to 


* ſuch troubleſome members of ſociety.” This ſort of 
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reaſoning, I muſt own, appears ro me in ſuch a light, 
that I could not allow myſelf to impute it to any who 
bears the character of a miniſter of the goſpel, if, be- 
fides the clear connection between theſe conſequences 
and the meaſures they think fit to purſue, I did not cer- 
tainly know that ſome of them do indulge themſelves in 
this way of defending them; and therefore I would beg 
leave to aſk them the following queſtions. 

1. Will they really profeſs to have nothing elſe, or 
nothing more in view, in their eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, than their own eaſe and quiet? And will they 
pretend to lay this down for a rule, That whatever mea- 
ſures have the likelieſt tendency to preſerve them from 
future trouble and contradiction, are therefore to be pre- 
ferred ? What was it that firſt introduced the Popiſh 
doctrine of infallibility, and carried it at laſt to ſuch an 
amaſing height, that there was actually an implicit faith 
yielded, and a blind obedience given, to the moſt extra- 
vagant ravings of tyranny and ſuperſtition ? what elſe 
occaſioned all this but the ſame impatience of contra- 
diction ? If ignorance be not the mother of devotion, 
it is at leaſt the nurſe of implicit faith, and blind obe- 
dience, and faves a deſpotic prieſt the trouble of ar- 
guing with a pariſhioner, who dares venture to differ 
in any of his ſentiments from him. Bur is it therefore 
a right thing, and are meaſures to be purſued, for pro- 
moting what may contribute ſo much to the peace and 
quiet of the church ? The eſtabliſhment of an inquiſi- 
tion, of a baſtile, or of mutes and bowſtrings, would 
poſſibly purge this happy (becauſe free, and therefore 
by ſome called mutinous and turbulent) people of Great 
Britain of thoſe unruly ſpirits that have the boldneſs to 
find fault with any thing that is done by their ſuperiors. 
Are theſe therefore deſireable things? Is the end of 
magiſtracy the mere enjoyment of power and dominion 
by the rulers ? and is the end of the miniſterial office 
the eaſe and quiet, the uncontrouled authority, of the 
paſtors, and the undiſputed ſubmiſſion of the people ? 
Is not ſome regard, nay the chief regard, due to their 
edification? And are not thoſe the beſt meaſures that 
have the directeſt rendency to promote the practice of 
true religion amongſt them 1 
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2. Do they imagine, that the practice of true reli- 
gion is beſt promoted among the people, by ſeparating 
from this church, and joining with the Seceders? Is 
the ſpirit that we commonly ſee diffuſed among the 

people of that denomination the ſpirit of Chriſtianity? 
Do they not actually ſee the falling in with the Sece- 
ders tending to ſour peoples tempers, and to inſpire 
them with prejudices, with rancour, and bitterneſs, a- 
gainſt their neighbours? Are not the fruits of the 
Spirit love and charity, meekneſs and humility ? and 
can there be any true Chriſtianity, or indeed any true 
religion at all, when thefe are not the fruits that are 
cultivated ? But has the Seceſſion been ſo long among 
us without their perceiving the pride, the ſelf-conceit, 
and contempt of others, the hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, ſtrife, &c. that it has produced, and which it is 
really calculated to promote? I ſay, which it is real- 
ly calculated to promote: For this Seceſhon being 
originally occafioned, not by any terms of communion 
being inſiſted on that bore the leaſt hard upon any 
man's conſcience, but by mere diſcontentment and im- 
patience of contradiction, thoſe who have involved 
themſelves in it have really no choice of the means 
whereby it muſt be continued and ſupported. If their 
people are not taught to look upon the eſtabliſhed 
church as corrupted and infectious to a very great de- 
gree, they will naturally fall back into a communion 
which coſts them nothing for the maintenance of a mi- 
niſter, and where the ſame doctrine, worſhip, diſci- 
pline, and government, obtains, for which they pretend 
a more than ordinary zeal, as long as they find nothing 
required of them that is at all gravelling to their con- 
ſciences. And therefore the leaders of the Seceders 
have really brought themſelves under a fort of neceſſity 
to lay hold upon every handle that offers to blacken 
their brethren as much as ever they can, and are una- 
wares led to cultivate in the minds of their people the 
ſeeds of uncharitableneſs, animoſity, and bitterneſs, a- 
gainſt their neighbours, This they have not ſo much 
as in their choice to avoid. Let a man be ever ſo good 
matured and {weet blooded, he muſt either let the Se- 
ceſſion fink, or keep its head above water by theſe 
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means. Accordingly, is it not a notorious fact, that even 
at the celebration of that holy ſacrament, which was in- 
tended by our Saviour as one of the moſt powerful means 
for promoting love and charity, and the communion of 
ſaints, the people among them are commonly entertains» 
ed with diſcourſes that have the directeſt tendency ta 
inflame their minds with prejudices againſt their Chriſtian 
brethren of another denomination, and to drive them to 
a greater diſtance from them ? Ir is this chiefly that 
excites my concern, to ſee our people, whoſe edification 
the clergy, I think, ought to be intereſted in, driven 
into that communion. And if I thought that thoſe 
who. have an active hand in driving them to it had 
more favourable impreſſions than I have of the ef- 
fects it is apt to have upon their ſpirit and temper, I 
own, I would look upon it as a leſs cruel and miſchie- 
vous office. | 

But, 3. Is it nothing to ſee that office which they 
have ſolemnly, and in the name of God, conſecrated 
one of their friends to, turned into a mere ſinecure? 
Can the whole end they had in view be ſuppoſed to be 
obtained when once a friend is provided with a tempo- 
ral livelihood only? Is it not one of the groſſeſt and 
moſt ſacreligious alienations of the church's revenue, to 
purſue: meaſures that have a tendency to convert into an 
annuity for a uſeleſs perſon that ſtipend which is provi- 
ded for the maintenance of a paſtor for the people in a 
certain diſtrict ? to turn the churches, which are built 
and repaired at the expence of the pariſh for accommo- 
dating the people in their aſſemblies for public worthip, 
into a ſort of empty theatres, where little better than a 
farce mult he acted, for a pretence to this ſame annuity ? 
It is certain, that whole pariſhes, to a trifle, have in 
fact at leaſt deſerted him they call the intruder, if they 
have not all joined the Seceders : and though this was 
but an apprehended conſequence, it is the ſame thing 
as to the preſent argument, ſeeing this conſequence, if 
it ſhould happen, is denied to be of any weight againſt 
the meaſures that have a tendency to produce it. 

It muſt be owned, that the Seceſſion, as it was origi- 
nally owing to thefe high meaſures, ſo it derives all its 
ſtrength and ſupport wn promoters of them, not 
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only as they diſoblige the people by the violent ſettle- 
ments which they ſtill continue to make over their bel- 
lies, but particularly as they drive them out of our 
communion by the ſeverity of their diſcipline, and the 
eve tyranny of their government. And Iwill add 
ird way whereby the Seceſſion is much obliged to 
hem, whatever oppoſition there may ſeem to be be- 
tween them at firſt view, namely, the countenance th 

ive to, if not their actually adopting of the moſt ef. 
Fntial and characteriſtical principle of the Seceders, 
which is, 'That communion is not to be kept with any 
who differ from us about the very circumſtantials of re- 
ligion. And here let me apply to them the words of a 
moderate divine, concerning the fimilitude between the 
principles eſpouſed by the high church of England, and 
thoſe of the church of Rome: The effence, there- 
« fore, of Popery, (ſays he), does not properly ſtand 
« in the many errors of that party, nay, nor in the 
& groſs idolatry itſelf, which are all but the natural ef- 
« fects or conſequences of ignorance and blind devo- 
* tion; but the very ſoul and ſpirit of it conſiſts in a 
« pretended infallible juriſdiction over the reaſon and 
1 conſciences of men, and is exerted and diſcovered by 
« the arbitrary, tyrannical, and unchriſtian methods of 
force and cruelty,” 
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| 1 Cor. xiii. 12. a e e 
For now we. ſee through a. glaſs, darkly ; but then face to 
face : now I know in part; but then ſhall I æno even 
as alſo I am known. ee 
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F it be at all excuſeable to indulge our curioſity in 
I matters of religion, it muſt certainly be fo when 
the inquiry is concerning our future happineſs. 
This is none of thoſe dry ſpeculations that involve us in 
endleſs perplexities, and lead us into inextricable laby- 
rinths. It fets before our eyes the moſt On 
views, and opens to the mind a moſt unbounded anc 
glorious proſpect. But I would not inſiſt upon the plea- 
ſure that attends it, if it were not ſo uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary for a Chriſtian to have his thoughts much upon 
that ſubject. It is this that animates us with life and 
vigour in the practice of our duty, and inſpires the 
fainting Chriſtian with renewed ſtrength and activity. 
As the ſight of a noble prize at the end of a race invi- 
gorates a runner with new ſpirits, and makes him ftrain 
with redoubled efforts; ſo the prize of the high calling 
of God in Chriſt Jeſus makes us forget thoſe things 
that are behind, and reach forth to thoſe things that 
are before, prefling towards the noble mark. When 
we meditate on the reward of our labours, it keeps up 
our ſpirits, and makes all the little rubs and difficulties 
in our way almoſt diſappear : “ For which cauſe we 
* faint not,” ſays the apoſtle ; ' * but though our out- 
* ward man periſh, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. For our light affliction, which is but 
* for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
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© the things which are ſeen, but at the things which 
cc are not ſeen: for the things which are ſeen are tem- 
« poral; but the things which are not ſeen are eter- 
c nal *.” This is the excuſe I have to plead, if I 
may ſeem to be too particular in the following diſ- 
courſe, General and indeterminate ideas have but little 
influence upon the practice; and the cloſer view we 
take of the pleaſures of another life, we will be ſpurred 
on by a more unwearied diligence, and heated into a 
nobler warmth in purſuing. after them. Wherefore I 
have choſen to diſcourſe only of that branch of our fu- 
ture happineſs which conſiſts in the advancement of our 
knowledge. | 

The words I have read are brought in by the apoſtle 
upon the occaſion of his excellent encomium on chari- 
ty, which he prefers to other gifts and graces, that are 
exerciſed only in this world; whereas charity ſhall ac- 
company us into the other, and be exerciſed in an emi- 
nent manner among all the bliſsful inhabitants of the 
celeſtial regions, verſ. 8. Charity never faileth ; but 
* whether there be prophecies, they ſhall fail; whether 
« there be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; whether there 
« be knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away.” But becauſe an 
objection might be raiſed againſt the laſt of theſe men- 
tioned, viz. knowledge, which, it is plain, ſhall make 
up a great part of the happineſs of the bleſſed, he ob- 
- viates this objection, by telling us, there is ſo vaſt differ- 
ence between the knowledge we have in this world and 
that which we ſhall be poſſeſſed of in the next, that in- 
deed they are not the ſame thing. © For we know in 
« part,“ ſays he, and we propheſy in part; but 
« when that which is perfect is come, then that which 
« is in part ſhall be done away.” What goes under the 
name of knowledge here, in compariſon of that which 
we ſhall be maſters of in the future ſtate, 1s like rhe 
little blunders, and pleaſing abſurdities, that children 
fall into, when compared with the more ſolid reaſoning 
of their riper years: When I was a child, I ſpake 
« as a child, I underſtood as a child, I thought as a 
* child; but when I became a man, I put away childiſh 
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« things ;“ and therefore the apoſtle tells us, that this 
imperfect ſtate of our knowledge fhall be entirely abo- 
liſhed in the life to come, and give place to know- 
| ledge of a quite different and more exalted nature; 
which is intimated to us in the latter branch of the 
compariſon : But when I became a man, I put away 
c childiſh things.” And in the verſe I have read, he 
ſettles the difference between the two a little more par- 
ticularly : For now,” ſays he, we ſee through a 
« glaſs, darkly; but then face to face ;” which is a very 
apt and beautiful fimilitude to illuſtrate this matter. 
Although ſome rays of light may pervade the glaſs, 
yet it ſtops a great many, and in a conſiderable meaſure 
intercepts our viſion : ſo that we have but a dim and 
confuſed proſpect through ſo groſs a medium; and 
are likewiſe ready to fall into. miſtakes about the objects 
that are beyond it, when we have no other mean to 
correct our judgement. But when the interpoſing glaſs 
is removed, fo that we can have an immediate view of 
things with our naked eyes, or, as the apoſtle expreſſeth 
it,“ face to face;“ then we diſcern things as they real- 
ly are, diſcern them more clearly and diſtinctly, and 
form our judgement of them more juſtly and ſe- 
curely. ö 
This may ſerve to give us ſome faint idea of the 
greatnefs of our future knowledge, when the vail ſhall 
be removed, and the films purged from off our eyes, 
when we arrive at the land of light, and enter upon 
the regions of immortality. But what is the preciſe 
meaning of theſe phraſes, * ſeeing face to face,” and 
4 knowing even as alſo we are known,” may perhaps 
be too bold for us to determine; and I am fo tar con- 
vinced of the truth of the firſt clauſe in the text, thar 
© we ſee but darkly, and know but in part,” that I 
ſhall not attempt to explain the latter. However, ſince 
God has thought fit to reveal unto us ſome glimpſes 
of our future ſtate, and given us ſuch hints concerning 
this particular branch of our happineſs, as may be im- 
proved to good advantage; and ſince the mind of man, 
from two or three general propoſitions, may deduce a 
long train of conſequences; finally, ſince the meditation 
is ſo animating and uſeful, and ſo big with comfort and 
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ſatisfaction; I ſhall endeavour to improve theſe hints, 
and diſcourſe a little to "_ on this ſubject, in the fol- 
lowing ethos. 


1, 1 ſhall juli mention — excellency of knowledge, 
and how great a happineſs it is to be poſſeſſed of it in 
any conſiderable meaſure 

-2dly, Shall endeavour to ſhew, that our knowledge muſt 
be vaſtly increaſed, and extraordinarly improved in hea- 
ven, trom the circumſtances which the ſaints ſhall then 
find themſelves in, which we may ſee will be exactly cal- 
culated for advancing in knowledge : and I ſhall endea- 
vour all along to compare them with our circumſtances 


in this world, to convince us of the aſſertion in the text, 


that © here we ſee darkly, but then ſhall we know even 
« as alſo we are known.“ 

3d4ly, Shall conſider the object of our knowledge z or, 
what it is we ſhall then be informed of. 
Athly, Name ſome properties of it. And, 

Lafily, Draw ſome inferences. | 


I. FIRST of all, then, how noble an acquiſition, and 
how rich a poſſeſſion knowledge is, need ſcarcely be in- 
ſiſted on, to thoſe who have taſted any thing of ſo ge- 
nerous a pleaſure; but any argument we can form upon 


our own experience lies under this diſadvantage, that 


we can only have taſted of the pleaſure that attends the 
fmall pittance of knowledge attainable in this life. But 
if it be true, as the apoſtle tells us, that there is no 
compariſon between this and that we are going to diſ- 
courſe of, the happineſs and the excellency of the one 
muſt likewiſe exceed that of the other beyond all bounds 
of proportion; and yet I have no ſcruple, even under 
this diſadvantage, to appeal to any who are not ſunk in 


floth, and over-run with ſtupidity and brutality, that 


blunts the edge of our taſte, and razes out the reliſh 
for any true enjoyments of life, how infinuating, yea, 
how intoxicating a pleaſure it is; and I doubt not they 
would tell me, that they look upon it as the moſt exalt- 
ed and ſublimeſt happineſs. Ir is this that poliſhes our 


fouls, and refines the human nature. It is this that 


raiſes us above the brute and groveling part of the crea- 
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tion, and adds a dignity to our ſpecies. It is know- 
ledge that, next to virtue, truly and eſſentially raiſes 
one man above another. It is this that aſſimulates us 
to the ſuperior orders of beings, and makes us reſemble 
the angelic hoſts; and, in fine, it is in knowledge, as 
well as righteouſneſs and holineſs, that the image of 
the great author of our being conſiſts, which was ſtamp- 
ed upon us at our firſt creation; and the higher - de- 
grees of this we attain, the nearer approaches we make 
to him, who is the great pattern of happineſs and 
perfection. This is what truly beautifies a ſpirit, and 
gives a luſtre to any rational creature; it makes him 
an ornament to the place where he lives, and the delight 
of God and man; it lays into the mind a ſtore of its 
own, ſo that ſuch a one can afford entertainment for 
himſelf; it makes being pleaſant to us, fills the mind 
with the moſt delightful views, and adminiſters a perpe- 
tual ſeries of gratification ; it diffuſes a ſecret gladneſs 
through the heart, and ſpreads a chearfulneſs over all 
the faculties of the ſoul. No wonder, then, that men 
in all ages have been ſo fond and fo proud of this 
noble acquiſition, What pains and labour have not 


men been at l what, time have they conſumed !. what 


expence of their fortunes, and waſting: of their ſpi- 
rits! what watching nights and weariſome days, has 
it not coſt them in the ſtudy of arts and ſciences ! How 
proud have they been of any conſiderable improvements, 
and how overjoyed. with any remarkable advances, they 
have made; inſomuch that it is related of an ancient 
philoſopher, that he was ſo tranſported. at the diſcovery 
of a propoſition in the mathematics, that he run about 
like a madman, and cricd, as in a rapture, He had found 
it, he had found it!“ And indeed the names of thoſe 
who have beſtowed their labours in cultivating auy va- 
luable branch of knowledge, will be precious, and their 


memories reſpectable even to lateſt poſterity ; to them 


they have afforded more elegant entertainment than can 
be met with in the proſecution. of any ſenſual pleaſure: 
for as the ſoul of man is more excellent than his body, 
ſo much more excellent is the one pleaſure than the o- 


ther. What is the enjoyment of gold and filver, what 


is the gratification of our bodily ſenſes, in compariſon 
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to the pleaſure a man receives in feaſting his ſoul with 
its proper food, in ſatiating its enlarged appetite after 
knowledge with the diſcovery of the ſublimeſt truths ? 
This is a pleaſure of a more refined and exalted nature; 
and to want a true reliſh for it, argues but a corrupt 
mind, and a depraved taſte. The Spirit of God tells 
us by the wiſeſt of men, that they are only “ fools that 
* hate knowledge,” Prov. i. 22.; and in the 15th chap- 
ter of the ſame book, and 14th verſe, ** The heart of 
* him that hath underſtanding ſeeketh knowledge; but 
* the mouth of fools feedeth on fooliſhneſs.” And it 
is eaſy to ſee what a value this wonderful perſon had 
for knowledge, by his remarkable choice, recorded in 
the firſt chapter of 2 Chronicles, where, inſtead of 
Tiches, and wealth, and honour, he defired of God on- 
ly wiſdom and knowledge; which was ſo well pleaſing 
to, and ſo much approved by God, that he gave him 
both that and theſe other things he had overlooked for 
the ſake of it. I ſhall conclude this encomium upon 
knowledge with that elegant-paſſage of holy writ, which 
oy very fitly be applied here: “ Happy is the man that 
findeth wiſdom, and the man that getteth underſtand- 
« ing. For the merchandiſe of it 1s better than the 
* merchandiſe of ſilver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precious than rubies, and all the 
*'things thou canſt defire are not to be compared unto 
c her,” &c. Prov. iii: 13.— 19. Thus we lee what a 
valuable and ex6allepr happineſs knowledge 1 is. 


II. LET us now turn our thoughts towards the o- 
ther world, and conſider what ad vances in ſcience may 
be made there, where every thing will be fo fitly 
adapted for this purpoſe. That our knowledge will 
be vaſtly great in the future ſtate, is infallibly certain 
from the words of our text, where we are told, that 
we ſhall ſee face to face,” and “ know even as alſo 
F we are known.” But this will likewiſe appear, if we 
conſider that all theſe frailties and imperfections, all the 
anconveniencies in this world, that are ſo many bars to 
our knowledge, and hinders the light from entering in- 
to our fouls, will then be entirely removed, all we n 
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be placed in a che. moſt advantageous eireumſtances, and 
in the propereſt ſituation for making the largeſt advances 
in knowledge. 3 93 | 
V, All our intellectual faculties will then be repewed 
and improven. There will not be in heaven an “ö infant 
“ of days; for {© the child ſhall die an hundred years 
« old “. ; Our ſpirits will then be the ſpirits of juſt 
& men made perfect; * and our apoſtle tells us, When 
« that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
« in part ſhall be done away.“ Our underſtandings 
will be ſtrengthened and enlarged, our apprehenſions 
quick, and our judgements ſound, In this imperfect 
ſtate we have but few clear and diſtin&t ideas; they, 
are often falſe, frequently confuſed and obſcure: we. 
are dull and ſlow of apprehenſion, erroneous in our 
judgements, and unjuſt in our concluſions. But then 
we mal have our capacities ſo much enlarged, our in- 
tellectuals ſo active and penetrating, and all the powers 
of our ſoul in their moſt vigorous exerciſe, , without e- 
ver flagging, or wearying to be unbent; what progreſs 
may we not hope to make, and what noble advances in 
the celeſtial ſciences ? No difficulty will be too hard, 
and no caſe too knotty; but every thing will go on 
ſmoothly and eaſily, and all our diſcoveries will be at- 
tended with the firmeſt ſatisfaction and the moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure : and then our imaginations will be clear and 
unclouded, our memories tenacious to retain our. diſ- 
coveries. nd preſerve our knowledge. If in this world 
we could let nothing flip, but remember every uſeful 
thing that we read, hear, or find out by our own pro- 
per ſagacity, what a prodigious ſtore of ideas would our: 
minds be filled with, and how much more unbounded 
would the extent of our knowledge be! But in the o- 
ther world, as our diſcoveries will be vaſtly more nu- 
merous, we may eaſily gueſs how much this will tend o 
the addition of our happineſs. orie 
_ 2dly,, As this reformation in our ſouls will. be rige 
ed with ſuch an addition to our knowledge, ſo even the; 
new forming of our bodies will likewiſe contribute its, 
part to this great purpoſe. In this world our ſenſes are, 
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apt to deceive and impoſe upon us, to give us falſe and 
imperfect ideas of thipgs, which in many inſtances ſtand 
in need to be corrected by reaſon and judgement : and 
as they act within a very narrow ſphere; à few things 
that are juſt about us are all that they ean give us ſuſh- 
cient notices of. But we are told, that in heaven our 
bleſſed Saviour ** ſhall change our vile bodies, and make 
ic them like unto his own glorious body *;” ſo that we 
need then be under no apprehenſions of being impoſed 
on any more in this reſpett. The notices of things con- 
veyed by our ſenſes may juſtly be depended upon, and 
ne doubt the ſphere of their action will be vaſtly widen- 
ed and enlarged, and they will every way be made more 
active and penetruting. To inſtance now only in one 
will iuuſtrate this matter à little. Sight is one of 
the ſenſes whereby we take in a great part of our 
knowledge here. Now, let us only Enser what a vaſt 
addition would be made to our knowledge, if we could 
fee things as diſtinctly at the diſtance of the remoteſt of 
the ſtars as we do at the diſtance of a few yards. Expe- 
rience may convince us how much our knowledge of 
material things has been improved by the invention of 
artificial glaſſes, which ingenious men have obliged' the 
world with, whereby the ſmall parts of theſe objects that 
ave within our reach, as well as things at preat diſtances 
from us, have been diſcovered ſurpriſingly beyond what 
we can diſcern with our naked eyes, If a man would 
diſcover as much with his naked eye as he does when it 
is -affifted with the fineſt glaſſes; if he could ſurvey a 
finall portion of matter, and diſcern the minnte parts of 
it as well without as with a microſcope; and if his fight 
could ferve him at as immenfe diſtances, and carry him 
as near to the heavenly bodies as the largeſt teleſcope, 
how vaſtly would the ſtate of our knowledge be altered? 


But what bungling affiſtances, and what clumſy inven- 


tions, will microſcopes and teleſeopes appear to be, 
when the proſpect taken in by our naked eye may per- 
haps be as large as the ken of an angel, when the whole 
creation will be laid open before us, and all the ſcenes 
of it particularly difplayed + for our bodies“ ſhall be 
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« raifed in glory; — ſown in weakneſs, but raiſed in 
ce er; —fown natural bodies, but raiſed ſpiritual 
10 bodies #2 Now, in order to ſee farther how much 
this muſt contribute to the increaſe of our knowledge, 
compare theſe particulars together, and confider that' 
we will take in a greater range of ideas, all of them juſt, 
clear, and diftin&t, and that we will be enabled to re- 
tain, compound, and compare them at pleaſure with 
the greateſt" care and diſpatch. At what undefſcried 
fields of knowledge may we at length arrive! 

34ly, That nothing may ſtand in our way in the pur- 
ſuir of truth, all our moſt unruly paſſions thall be ſub- 
dued, and our deep-rooted prejudices eradicated, which 
are great impediments of our knowledge. Here we are 
ſo much blindfolded by paſſion, and hoodwinked with 
prejudice,' that we are not able of ourſelves to grope out 
our way, but implicitly follow the ſteps of leaders, as 
liable ro paſſion and prejudice as ourſelves; and when the 
blind lead the blind, both muſt fall into the ditch. In 
moſt of our ſearches after truth, we are apt to degene- 
rate into perſonal reflections and altercations. There is 
ſuch a mixture of turbulent paſſions, that they raiſe a 
tumult in the ſoul, and corrupt the underſtanding ; or 
we are ſo prepoſſeſſed with the prejudices of education, 
party, or intereſt,” and fo narrowed and ſtinted with pre- 
conceived opinions, that it is the greateſt difficulty to 
unfetter the mind, and procure that liberty and freedom 
that is neceſſary, in order to arrive at true knowledge. 
But in the other world there will be no conteſts or divi- 
ſions, but the perfecteſt love, unanimity, and concord: 
all within will be calm and ſerene, all unruffled and un- 
diſturbed; no factions and contentions without We 
will find no bias to any ſide; no party, no intereſt but 
that of truth: we ſhall then call no man maſter but Je- 
ſus; which leads me to another conſideration. For, 

athly, Our teachers ſhall be God himſelf, and our 
bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt : for “ with thee is the 
fountain of light,” ſays the Pſalmiſt, “in thy light 
* ſhall we fee light ,“ And in the 21ſt chapter of the 
Revelation, and 22d verſe, John ſays, © I ſaw no temple 
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« therein ;. for the Lord God, Almighty, and the Lamb 
er are the temple of jt. ' And the city had no need of 
«< the ſun, neither of the moon to ſhine in it; for the 
c glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
« light thereof. And to the ſame purpoſe, chap. 22. 
verſ. . And chere ſhall be no night there, and they 
« need no candle, neither light of the ſun; for the 
Lord God giveth them light. What particular me- 
thod he will take to communicate to us theſe, ſublime. 
truths, which we are to expect from this omniſcient 
maſter, we cannot tell; but certainly it will be ſuch as 
will affect us with the moſt tranſporting pleaſure in re- 
ceiving ſuch divine inſtructions, and hearing ſuch ra- 
viſhing leſſons. If the Queen of Sheba was ſo mo- 
ved at the ſight of Solomon's wiſdom and œconomy, 
as to exclaim, Happy are thy men, and happy are 
<« theſe thy ſervants, who ſtand. continually before 
| © thee, and hear thy wiſdom;” how much more juſt- 
ly may there be no more ſpirit left in us, when we 
run over in our thoughts the happy circumſtances we 
ſhall then be in, when we join that noble circle of at- 
tentive admirers, and mix in the joyful crowd that 
E ſurround the throne of God and of the 1 A 
or behold a greater than Solomon is here. Here Solo- 
mon himſelf ſhall appear in the midſt of theſe number- 
leſs hoſts, attending theſe heavenly inſtructions, and 
learning from the great author of his wiſdom. It would 
be almoſt a degrading of the ſubject to tell you, that e- 
ven in this world it is a peculiar happineſs to ſtudy un- 
der the beſt maſters, and attend the lectures of men of 
the greateſt genius, and who excel in their ſeveral pro- 
feſſions: for here at beſt our teachers are fallible, the 
truths which they are poſſeſſed of they have not the fa- 
culty to communicate with the utmoſt eaſe and advan- 
tage. Even our bleſſed Saviour when upon earth, though 
he could, yet he did not think fit to make the fulleſt 
diſcoveries; He opened his mouth in parables,” and 
% without a parable ſpake he not unto them.“ 4 But 
« the time cometh,” ſays he to his diſciples, ** when I 
« no more ſhall ſpeak unto you in parables, but I ſhall 
** ſhew you plainly of the Father.” Then ſhall this be 
fulfilled in the moſt emphatic ſenſe. With That plea- 
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ſure ſhall we ſee that bleſſed mouth opened, that ſpake 
as never man ſpake, and receive inſtruction from that 
perſon that hath endeared himſelf to us by the moſt a- 
maſing inſtances of ſtupendous love! With what in- 


credible delight ſhall we drink in, at the pure and un- 


mixed fountain, thoſe rivers of intelligence, that ſhall 
lide into our inmoſt ſouls, and affect us with the moſt 
lende pleaſure. But, | 
5thly, Another circumſtance upon which our advance». 
ment in knowledge does very much depend, is the com- 
pany we frequent, and the converſation we are engaged 
in. We are apt to enter into the ſpirit, and appropriate 
the thoughts of our intimate friends; and it is juſtly 
looked upon as an uncommon advantage to have our 
acquaintance among the politeſt, moſt intelligent, and 
moſt accompliſhed perſons, who are capable to edify us 
by their agreeable converſation, and by communicating 
their valuable and uſeful diſcoveries. But how happily 
ſhall we be ſituated in this reſpect, when we © come to 
* an eee ws of angels, to the general 
* aflembly and church of the firſt-born, to God the 
« judge of all, and to the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
« fect.“ There ſhall not be one in all that num- 
berleſs ſociety, who is not perfect in knowledge and 
in virtue: “ For there ſhall in no wiſe enter any 
* thing that deſileth, neither whatſoever worketh a- 
„ bomination, or maketh a lie, but they which are 
« written in the Lamb's book of life *.“ If even in 
this world we were to have no other company but ſuch 
as even Ariſtotle, Socrates, or Plato, or ſuch divine 
perſons as Moſes, David, Solomon, and Paul, what 
noble advances might we make in knowledge and learn- 
ing! and how would their agreeable converſation culti- 
vate our natural parts! But what prodigious odds is 
there in the compariſon ? Numerous infirmitics and 
imperfections cleave to the beſt of men while here on 


carth; but there the droſs ſhall be purged away, and 


the veſſel refined; here we meet with friends that are 
ſometimes ſullen and reſerved, there they ſhall be al- 


ways open and communicative; here they are frequent 
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ly pee viſh and paſſionate, there always calm and har- 
monious; here trifles and impertinence do frequently 
mix in the politeſt converſation, there nothing but what 
is ſolid and ſubſtantial, nothing low and weak, nothing 
but what is every way worthy of heaven, ſhall obtain a 
place in the longeſt converſation. How ſwift a progreſs 
then ſhall we make in the arts and ſciences of the hea- 
venly country in the ſociety of ſuch companions, where 
every one ſhall animate and enrich the mind of his 
fellow-ſaint by communicating his diſcoveries ? —— If 
to all theſe conſiderations we add, 

In the ſixth and laſt place, That whereas in this life 
we can ſcarcely find time to purſue any ſtudy to a con- 
fiderable length; in the other, eternity itfelf ſhall never 
put a period to our inquiries; if we add this, I fay, to 
all the reft, methinks, it will carry this matter as far as 
the moſt enlarged wiſh we can poſſibly form. How ſwift 
a progreſs do ſome men make in knowledge ! and what 
a prodigious ſtock of learning has been acquired in the 
{pace of forty or fifty years, with all the imperfections 
and inconveniencies, all the interruptions and diſturb- 
ances, that are the unavoidable attendants of human 
life! How much of our time are we robbed of by the 
perpetual returns of ſleeping, eating, drinking, and a 
thouſand other nameleſs avocations | But when all theſe 
diſadvantages ſhall be removed, when we ſhall meet with 
nothing to divert our reſearches, no night, no infipid, 
inactive parts of our exiſtence, no interruption of our 
ſtudies, but in reducing them to practice, perhaps 
breaking out ſometimes in raptures of praiſe and adora- 
tion upon ſome new and ſurpriſing diſcoveries; — if we 


add eternity to all this, and then think of the perpetual 
progreſſion which the ſaints will be making in the divineſt 


knowledge, our ſouls will be apt to faint under the un- 
wieldy thought. For my own part, when I purſue them 
but a little way through this endleſs duration; when 1 
conſider the ſwiftneſs of their progrels, aud think at 
what amafing heights they may arrive in ſome of the 
diſtant ages, approaching ſtill nearer and nearer, by 
making further advances to the great pattern of all per- 
fection; when I look ſtill forward to the inexhauſt- 
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ible - duration yet to come, till I am loſt in contem= 
tion; I confeſs there is no more ſpirit in me! 
Thus we ſee how every thing thall be preciſely calcu- 
lated in the future ſtate for making the ſwifteſt advances. 
in knowledge, and how nobly ſituated the glorified 
ſaints ſhall be for contemplation. But if any one is a- 
fraid, from the laſt conſideration, that we ſhall not have 
matter enough to furniſh us with freſh diſcoveries, and 
to: keep up the tranſport of agreeable ſurpriſe, and that 
we may ſee of what a noble and ſublime kind our know- 
ledge (hall be, let us, | 


III. Inquire into the object of our knowledge, and 
ſee about what we ſhall be inſtructed. 
And, in general, we are aſſured, that our knowledge 
ſhall be the nobleſt, and moſt ſublime ; for God himſelf 
ſhall be the object of it, the original of all being, the 
fountain of every perfection, and the ſource of every ex- 
cellency- Wich what infinite delight ſhall we run over 
his unbounded perfections, and wander through the glo- 
rious attributes of his nature, which ſhall furniſh end- 
leſs matter for the ſublimeſt contemplation : For who 
* can by ſearching find out God? who can find out 
«© the Almighty to perfection?“ This is what is com- 
monly called the beatific viſion, and is promiſed by 
our Saviour, Matth. v. 8.“ Bleſſed are the pure in 
© heart, for they ſhall ſee God;” and in 1 John, iii. 2. 
It doth not yet appear what we ſhall be; but we know 
“that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him; for 
„ we ſhall ſee him as he is.“ And how raviſhing a 
ſight muſt it be!] what a rapturous contemplation, to fee 
that being that contains all that is great, all that is 
noble, all that is worthy, all that is beautiful; to fee him 
in ſuch a manner as is called in the text, . ſeeing face to 
„face,“ and © knowing even as alſo we are known;“ 
to find out freſh glories, and diſcover new beauties in 
him, to all eternity. This muſt certainly be a viſion . 
truly beatific ; eſpecially when we conſider, that we thall 
then ſee him, not only as God, but as eur God. 

But, more particularly, we ſhall know him in his na- 
ture, his attributes, and his works. As to his nature, 
although we ſhall never ” _ to comprehend it, he 
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being an infinite being, and our ſpirits in their beſt and 
molt exalted ſtate, being ſtill finite; yet we ſhall have 
ſuch ſatisfying views of it, as ſhall for ever put an end 
to all our perplexities. Infinity and eternity, though 


undoubtedly attributes of God, are ideas too big for our 
finite comprehenſion. That unfathomable myſtery of 
Three in One, and One in Three, how big does it appear 
with ſeeming contradictions ! It mocks our moſt care- 
ful ſearches, and baffles our moſt ingenious attempts to 
explain itz the more we think on it, the more we find 
ourſelves involved; and the deeper we dive into it, the 
more we are convinced, that clouds and darkneſs are 
round about him. And it is but fit that it ſhould be ſo, 
that the infinite being ſhould be inconceivable by us; 
but ſtill it coſts us the greateſt toil and difficulty to bend 
our minds, and ſubmit our reaſon, to ſo myſterious a 
truth; it makes us long to get out of this valley of 
darkneſs, and arrive at the land of light. How agree- 
able muſt it be, then, to a Chriſtian, to bave ſuch a grate- 
ful diſcovery of this matter as ſhall be an infinite and 
eternal ſatisfaction to him. * At that day,” ſays our 
Saviour, „ye ſhall know that I am in the Father,” 
John, xiv. 20.; which may perhaps be fitly enough ap- 
plied here. Then every appearance of contradiction 
thall totally evaniſh, and no place ſhall be left for 
doubts and difficulties; and though there ſhall be till 
ſomething above the reach of our moſt towerin 
thoughts, yet we ſhall ſee and believe the Trinal unity, 
adore and wonder at the-glorious myſtery. 

Again: His attributes and perfections ſhall likewiſe 
turniſh matter for the contemplation of the glorified 
mind. His pertect purity, and ſpotleſs holineſs ; his a- 
mazing love, and condeſcending grace; his juſtice, his 
wiſdom, his goodneſs, and faithfulneſs; his power and 
dominidn; his omniſcience and omnipreſence; his eter- 
nity and immenſity; — as they ſhall all be noble themes 
for praiſe and adoration, 10 they ſhall likewiſe be ſub- 
jects for the moſt lofty ſpeculations of the bleſſed. In 
this world we have ſome taint ideas of theſe attributes, 
drawn from the effects of them, which we ſee in his works; 
but it is reaſonable to believe, that we thall' then have a 
more intimate and immediate knowledge of them; we 
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; ſhall © ſee face to e and cc know even as alſo we are 
«© known.” 

And then his wieuled ſhall be a 50 indented field 
* ſpeculation; the knowledge of which ſhall be a per- 
petual ſource of pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the ſearch- 
ers into them, as well as of praiſe and glory to their 
great author, theſe “ works that are honourable and 
* glorious, and ſought'out of all them that have plea- 
„ fſure in them “.“ That this will be the ſubje&-matter 
of our contemplation in heaven, is plain from the tri- 
bute of praiſe we find hence ariſing, and offered up 
to God by the redeemed, in the 15th chapter of the 
Revelations, and 3d verſe : “ And they ſing the ſong of 
«© Moſes, the ſervant, of God, and the ſong of the 
«Lamb, ſaying, Great and marvellous are thy works, 
« Lord God Almighty'! juſt and true are thy ways, 
« thou King of ſaints.“— Theſe I ſhall conſider un- 
der the diſtindt heads: of N x eee and re- 
. r 

Firſt of all, his —_ of cvelatioci, both of the mate- 
rial and immaterial kind, ſhall certainly be a moſt enter- 
taining ſubject of our delightful inquiries. Here we 
know very little of the intellectual world; but then our 
acquaintance ſhall commence, and our communication 
be enlarged, among all the orders of ſpirits, theſe prin- 
cipal parts of the works of God; the thrones, domi- 
nions, principalities, and powers; the ſeraphim and 
cherubim, angels and archangels. We ſhall be inform- 
ed of their nature, powers, and properties; we ſhall be 
inſtructed in their cuſtoms and manner of life, and a 
thouſand other things, that now we have no notion of; 
we ſhall join ourſelves to their company, and mix in 
their joyful ſociety, hold correſpondence with, and 
reap edification from their entertaining converſe : for 
the apoſtle tells us, we ſhall “ come to an innamerable 
% company of angels,” as well as * ſpirits of juſt men 
„ made perfect.“ And though this be by far the no- 
bleſt part of the creation, and our knowledge of which 
may, in all probability, afford us the moſt agreeable 
pleaſure; yet it will be no unentertaining view to ſurvey 
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the material part of the creation likewiſe. If we con- 
ider what wonders of nature have been diſcovered 
the ſagacious induſtry of philoſophers ;/ what unknown 


beauties yet he hid, to be ſought out by the more pe- 


netrating eye of an exalted ſpirit 3 what pleaſure and de- 
light all ſuch diſcoveries are attended with, and what a 
revenue of glory they raiſe to the great Author of na- 
ture; we will be induced to believe, that this branch of 
knowledge will be farther cultivated in the other world. 
Let any one but imagine how long it might detain a ce- 
Ieſtial philoſopher in ſurveying one ſingle plant or ani- 
; mal; in diſcovering ſo many inſtances of the fineſt art 
and nobleſt deſign, is may be met wich in the texturk 
and contrivance of theſe ſmall pieces of matter; what 
endleſs variety of ſurprifing wonders he might meet 
with in our circumambient regions of water, earth, and 
air : let him aſcend to the ſtarry worlds, and think 
what a glorious figure the fun makes in the midft of his 
ſurrounding planets, all of them performing their revo- 
lutions, and obſerving their diſtances, in the niceſt time, 
and exacteſt order; what a multiplicity of new ſcenes 
might every one of them preſent us with ! but let him 
proceed forward to the fixed ſtars, theſe flaming globes, 
that even by the beſt teleſcopes juſt twinkle to us, at 
immenſe diſtances z all of them, however, the centers, 
perhaps, of new worlds of their own, which they ſupply 
with light and heat: let his j imagination carry him a little 


way through the boundleſs depths of æther, ſtill fruitful 


of treth dricoveriesz —and then let him tell me, whether 
all this may not afford agreeable enough entertainment 
to a glorified ſpirit. Thoſe who have any acquaintance 
with natural philoſophy, know that the ſmalleſt portion 
of matter that has dropt from the omnipotent hands of 
the creator, contains ſo many curious wonders in it, as 
deſerve the admiration,. and would afford a pleaſure, 
even to a celeſtial inquirer; that there are innumerable 
- znſtances to be found, of the fineſt art, and nobleſt de- 
ſign, in the texture and contrivance of a ſingle plant, 
or animal, that lie hid from ordinary obſervation. But 
if theſe inebnßderable and diminutive parts of the crea- 
tion would afford fo much matter tor the ſpeculations 
of the bleſſed, what an ine xhauſtible fund of entertain- 
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ment will the vaſt multiplicity of ſcenes through every 


t of the wide creation afford us! Aſtronomers af- 
Face us, that they can diſcern, by the help of glaſſes, a 
vaſt many ſtars which are not diſcoverable by the na- 
ked eye; and it is hard to tell how many more may be 
hid through the boundleſs depth of æther. Now, what 
a gloricus/{how: muſt thoſe beings be entertained with, 
that can look into this vaſt theatre of nature, and ſee 
myriads of theſe flaming globes diſperſed through the 
immenſe ſpaces, all of them ſurrounded perhaps with 
moving worlds, that roll around them in ſtate and mag- 
nificence, obedient to the great creator, and running 
their appointed courſes! Our eyes may: hereafter be 


ſtrong enough to command this magnificent proſpect, 
and our glorified bodies able to ſhoot their way with 


the ſwiftneſs of light, and viſit the remote regions of 


the univerſe What an inexhauſtible fund of entertain 


ment will it be, to know their hiſtories, and be inform- 
ed of the methods of Providence with reſpect to thefe 
diſtant parts of the creation! Not to mention the new 
creations that may Pr, exiſt in mene, ran of 
eternity. 1 
This may probably be looked upon as che wth of 
imagination, and be rejected as idle fancies; but be it ſo, 
that it is the work of fancy; and why may not the fan- 
cy and imagination aſſiſt us in forming to ourſelves ſuch 
images of our future happineſs as tend to animate us 


in our Chriſtian courſe, and rouſe up all the powers of 


the ſoul to contend for the mighty prize; provided we 
have ſome ground for ſo doing; and that we have, 

may appear, if we conſider, that God does not uſe to 
plant in our ſouls any appetite that is never to be gra- 
tied ; that he ſeems juſt to have given us ſuch a faint 
and general knowledge of the beauty of the creation, 
as ſerves only to awaken our deſires after more; and to 
have hung out yon radiant lamps at ſuch an unap- 
proachable diſtance, and ſhewed us things ſo ſuperficial- 
ly, as is only ſufficient to raiſe our curioſity after a more 
particular diſcovery. But what may put this matter be- 
yond any queſtion is, that we find the works of creation 
are ſo far contemplated in heaven, that they afford a 
ſubject for one of the celeſtial hymns, Rev. iv. 11. 
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«© Thou art, O Lord, worthy to receive glory, and ho- 
6% nour, and power; for thou haſt created all things; 
« and for thy pleaſure they are, and were created“ And 
ſure theſe works muſt not be unworthy of the moſt ex- 
alted creature to ſtudy, which his creator thought not 
e of him to make, and which he looked upon 
| pleaſure, and ſaw that they were all © very good.” 
F my own part, I freely indulge myſelf in the 
ghts, that I, who am now confined to crawl up 
down this clod of duſt, and dimly diſcern. the glo- 
rious luminaries of heaven twinkling, at the hugeſt di- 
Nance, like: glimmering tapers, ſhall one day be able to 
range at large from world to world, to meaſure their 
magnitudes, calculate their diſtances, and obſerve the 
regularity of their motions; to know the, genius and 
temper of the inhabitants, the ſcenes of Providence that 
have been laid in theſe remote regions; comparing one 
part with another, then admiring the beauty of the 
whole, and praiſing the glorious contrivance: And 1 
find it of uſe to cheriſh this generous hope, that has ſo 
noble a tendency to inflame the deſires, and raiſe the af- 
fections of the ſoul of man. But, 
| 2dly, The work of Providence ſhall be 3 enter- 
taining ſubject of ſpeculation, when we ſhall be inſtruct- 
ed in the methods of God's governing' in 1anaging the 
univerſe. Thus we find the hg "abodes reſound- 
ing with acclamations of joy *praiſe upon ſome im- 
portant revolutions of pxg#idence, Rev. xix. 1. And 
« after theſe things, {Heard a great voice of much 
& people in! heaven,” ſaying, Alleluja ! ſalvation, and 
glory, and honbur, and power, unto the Lord our 
% God: For:\rue and righteous are his judgements ; 
« for he hath judged the great whore, which did cor- 
ie rupt the earth with her fornications, and hath aven- 
« ged the blood of his ſervants at her hand.“ And that 
this ſubject is pregnant with an infinite deal of ſatisfac- 
tion, ſhall appear, if we conſider how ſtrangely puzzled 
we are many times to reconcile the ways of Providence 
with the eflential attributes of the Deity, his wiſdom, 
juſtice, and goodneſs. His ways are in the deep, and 
his paths in the mighty waters; neither are we able to 
trace the prints of his footſteps, nor to find out the rea- 
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ſon of his aftings. Beſides all the particular diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, that appear to us ſo big with un- 
ſurmountable difficulties ; ſo that we are obliged to cry 
out, with the apoſtle, © How' unſearchable are his 
« judgements, and his ways paſt finding out!“ But I 
mention theſe things only to enhance the glory of our 
future diſcoveries, when the curtain ſhall be drawn, and 
theſe brighter ſcenes diſcloſed. It is a contradiction to 
imagine, that the difficulty lies in the things themſelves, 
and not in our partial views of them. 'The darkeſt fide 
is often expoſed to our view, and that too darkly as 
through a glaſs; we know only in part, and fee but one 
or two links of that chain which we ſhall then perhaps 
be able to take in at one view; and, by comparing one 
part with another, diſcover the beauty and harmony of 
the whole. With what joyful — the ſhall we then 
trace out the moſt intricate ſteps, and the darkeſt ways 
of Heaven, through all the winding mazes, and perplex- 
ing labyrinths, in which we have been bewildered ! and 
what a ſenſible ſatisfaction ſhall it be, to obſerve the di- 
vineſt wiſdom, and moſt perfect juſtice, in thoſe diſpen+ 
ſations that appear now ſo puzzling and involved] Then 
the whole ſcheme of divine councils ſhall be unravelled, 
and the mot myſterious pieces of conduct unfolded. 
And beſide theſe general problems, which we will then 
find an eaſy ſolution of, it would be endleſs to go 
through the particular ſteps of divine providence which 
we ſhall then entertain ourſelves with, whether with re- 
ſpect to the univerſe in general, or this world of ours, the 
church, or every fingle faint in particular; every thing 
{hall be an inexhauſtible ſubject to feed our intellectual 
powers, and raiſe our devotion. What pleaſure ſhall we 
take in recounting one to another the ſnares we have 
eſcaped, and the dangers we have paſſed! for then we 
thall be convinced of that truth we have now ſo great 
difficulty to believe, that every thing works together for 
good to them who are called according to God's purpoſe, 
Rom. viii. 28. But, | | | 
34ly, 'Uhe chief and principal ſubje& of our holy me- 
ditations thall be the wonders of redemption z and this 
{hall yield us by far the loftieſt and ſublimeſt ſpecula- 
tions. Our ſouls ſhall be rapt into a pleaſing amaze» 
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ment, and loſt in ſacred tranſports, while we gaze with 
unſatiable eyes on theſe myſteries of man's redemption, 


that are the reſult of divine councils, and the glory of 
an infinite underſtanding. When ve attempt to ſound 
that unfathomable ocean, the dying love of a Redeem- 
er, and find neither breadth, nor length, nor height, 
to which any meaſure can be adapted, how ſhall our 

wers be overcome in ſweet aſtoniſnment! When 
we are admitted into the preſence, and allowed with our 
bodily eyes to view the man Chriſt Jeſus, counting the 
glories and numberleſs graces of his perſon, and look- 
ing into the prints of the nails, and'wound of the 
ſpear, that ſtill remain in his hands and fide, what a 
noble exerciſe ſhall it be to our rational powers, to hear 
him open unto us the eternal councils about this matter 
in the cabinet of heaven, the covenant of redemption, that 
was agreed upon between the Father and the Son, when 
he undertook the mighty enterpriſe, and cried, Lo! I 
come ; to hear him explain the adorable myſteries of the 
incarnation and hypoſtatic union, the moſt diſtant 
things, God and man united in one perſon, for our 
ſakes! With what fixed attention ſhall we hear him en- 
ter upon the execution of this wonderful contrivance ! 
to hear him relate how he left the boſom of the Father, 
where he ſat from all eternity, throned in everlaſting 
bliſs and happineſs, and though“ he thought it no 
& robbery to be equal to God,” yet took upon him 
ce the form of a ſervant!” With what amazement 
ſhall we expect the fatal cataſtrophe ! — that this won- 
derful perſon, God-man, hung upon a croſs, and died; 
and then, perhaps, he will recount to us the agonies of 
his ſoul, and the unſupportable wrath of the Almighty 
Father, that he endured for our ſakes; but crowning all 
with the ſucceſs of his exploits, his victories over the 
powers of darkneſs, and all our enemies, whom “ he 
* made a ſhew of openly, triumphing over them on his 
% croſs,” and © aſcending on high, leading captivity 
6 captive,” and giving * gifts unto men,” Shall we 
not be ready to break forth in a ſublime rapture, join- 
ing the ſong of the four beaſts, and four and twenty 
elders, whom we find engaged in celebrating the praiſes 
of this exalted Redeemer, Rev. v. 12. Saying with a 


* 
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10 loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was ſlain to re- 


* ceive power, and riches, and wiſdom, and ſtrength, 
« and honour, and glory, and bleffing,” *© Bleſling, 
% and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
© ſitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
« eyer and ever.” © Unto him that loved us, and waſh- 
& ed us from our fins in his own blood, and hath 
„% made us kings and prieſts unto God, and his Father; 
* to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
% Amen.” | | 
Thus I have endeavoured, as far as the imperfection 


of our N ſtate, and my own particular infirmity 


and weakneſs, will permit, to repreſent to you, in a few 
inſtances, what will then be the object of our know- 
ledge, or what it is in God which we ſhall then be in- 
formed of, But in diſcourſes on this ſubject, it muſt 
always be remembered, that it is but a very partial and 
imperfect account of theſe things we can give. After 
all we can ſay, there may be infinite things yet remain=- 
ing upon this ſubject, which we have no notion of in 
this life. The text itſelf informs us of the weakneſs 
of our preſent underſtandings; and therefore we may 
reaſonably conclude, that this, as well as the other 
branches of our happineſs, will infinitely ſurpaſs and 
exceed our conceptions of it; for the Apoſtle John tells 
us, that although ** we are now the ſons of God, yet 
„it doth not appear what we ſhall be; but we know, 
e that when he thall appear, we ſhall be like him; for 
« we ſhall ſee him as he is.“ And the Apoſtle Paul 
informs us,“ That eye hath not ſeen, neither hath-ear 
„ heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 


conceive, what is laid up for thoſe who love God.” 


I proceed now, 


IV. In the fourth and laſt place, to name a few pro- 
pertics of our future knowledge. And, 
1. In the e place, it will be ſure and infallible. In 
this world men of | 


* x John, iii. 2. 
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the greateſt learning and abilities are 
ſubject to a vaſt number of errors and miſtakes. Some 


times the farther they ſearch into theſe things, they find 
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them attended with the greater difficulties, and learn to 
pronounce upon them with modeſty and caution. Af, 
ter we have laboured with a great deal of pains, we can 
but attain to ſome probable conjectures, and are far from 
ſeeing things with that clearneſs and certainty which we 
ſhall then be able to do, when the glaſs will be removed, 
and all the impediments that render the acquiſition of 
knowledge ſo difficult, will entirely be done away. God 
himſelf will be our teacher; and ſurely whatever we are 
informed of by him can never be ſo much as called in 

ueſtion. There will then be no place left for the 
im alleſt doubtfulneſs or uncertainty, but, as our tranſ- 
lation of the Pſalms expreſſeth it, “ In that pureſt light 
of his, we clearly light thall ſee.” 

2. Our knowledge in heaven will be acquired with 
the greateſt eaſe and diſpatch. The ſublimeſt and moſt 
momentous truths will coſt us no manner of toil or 
difficulty in arriving at them. But as when the ſun a- 
riſes, external objects immediately preſent themſelves to 
our view, which before were hid under the darkneſs of 
the night; ſo in heaven, that pureſt light of God which 
we then ſhall be bleſt with, will make all our diſcoveries 
to be attended with the gr eateſt eaſe and diſpatch imagi- 
nable. Upon earth men ſweat and labour after a very 


| ſmall pittance of knowledge; and there is no atraining 


to any conſiderable degrees of it, without firſt ſpending 
a great deal of time and thought in learning dead and 
difficult languages; and even after they begin to know 
any thing that is valuable, they arrive at it by flow and 
gradual tteps. But in heaven, where God is the imme- 
diate ſource of light, they will haye nothing to do. but 
to know and fill their ſouls as faſt as they can receive 
them with the pureſt and nobleſt truths, without any 


manner of vexation or pain. 


. Our knowledge in heaven will be attended with 
the greateſt pleaſure and delight, and will afford us the 
moſt agreeable entertainment. Solomon, the wiſeft of 
mere men, who had made the largeſt advances in know- 
ledge, tells us, from his own experience, that in this 
world“ in much wiſdom there is much grief; and he 
that increaſeth knowledge, increaſeth forrow,” Ecclel. 
i. ult. ; and that partly becauſe it is acquired with ſuch 


— 
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hard and weariſome labour both of body and mind, 
with conſumption of his ſpirits and ſhortening of his 
life ; partly becauſe he meets with a multiplicity of per- 
plexing difficulties, and many times embraces errors and 
miſtakes inſtead of truths; and partly becauſe he has 
thereby aclearer inſight into, and a quicker ſenſe of his 
own ignorance, infirmities, and miſeries, and finds the 
knowledge he has arrived at very unſatisfactory. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which, is 
in part ſhall be done away. Nothing of this kind ſhall 
attend the celeſtial diſcoveries, but every new truth we 
gain will carry along with it the firmeſt ſatis faction, 
and the nobleſt pleaſure. As knowledge in general has 
ſomething in it that is very agreeable to a reaſonable 
mind, ſo thoſe truths particularly which we ſhall come 
to the knowledge of in heaven are of ſuch a refined and 
ſublime kind, that they will fill us with a more than or- 
dinary delight. Every diſcovery that we make in the 
perfections and attributes of the ſupr eme being, will give 
us larger and more raviſhing views of our own happi- 
neſs; for it is in the enjoyment and fruition of him that 
it conſiſts. In ſhort, upon whatever ſubjects our un- 
derſtandings will be exerciſed, as we ſhall become ma- 
ſters of it without any difficulty, ſo we ſhall poſſeſs our 
diſcoveries with the moſt ſolid ſatisfaction and the divi- 
neſt pleaſure. . 

4- Our knowledge in heaven ſhall be conſtant and 
uninterrupted. Here our underſtandings are not at all 
times alike clear and unclouded, Sometimes we have a 
diſtincter view of things, and at other times we ſee them 
in a fainter and dimmer light. The arguments whereby 
we are convinced of truths are apt to flip out of our 
minds, and do not always make an equal impreſſian up- 
on us. Hence we are wavering and inconſtant, liable 
to change our opinions, and ſhift the ſides of a queſtion. 
But in that perfect ſtate, where God himſelf is the ſource 
and fountain, the cauſe and author, as well as the ob- 
ject of our knowledge, no cloud ſhall ever riſe to o- 
verthadow the underitanding, nor ſhall our knowledge 
ever be in the leaſt diminiſhed, or ſuffer the ſmalleſt a- 
batement butt to the endleſs ages of eternity we mall be 
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continually making progreſs, and advancing to higher 
and fublimer truths. A OO e 

Laſtly, Our knowledge in heaven will be practical and 
efficacious. However ſcanty the means of our know- 
ledge in this life may be, yet moſt people know more 
than they make a good uſe of. What we do know has 
not that influence upon our practice that it ought to 
have; for we ſeveral times act againſt the light of our 
minds, and do thoſe things which we cannot but know 
are very fooliſh and unreaſonable. This indeed 'pro- 
ceeds from the weakneſs of the aſſent that we give to 
fpiritual and divine truths. 'The knowledge we have of 
them is ſo faint, that they do not make an impref- 
fion upon our minds ſuitable to their weight and im-, 

rtance; but in the future ſtate our views of things 
will be ſo clear and diſtin, that it will be Impoſfible for 
us, in ſome meaſure, to act contrary to the dictates of our 
enlightened underſtanding. We ſhall then have fuck 
beautiful diſcoveries of the glorious excellencies and a- 
miable perfections of the divine nature, as that our 
hearts will be ſweetly and eafily, yet effectually con- 
ſtrained to love him; and all his holy precepts and com- 
mandments will be ſet in ſuch a reaſonable light, that it 
will appear the moſt abſurd and ridicutous thing in the 
world to refuſe the ſtricteſt obedience to them: And 
thus our knowledge will not only float in our heads, but 
affect our hearts in the ſtrongeſt manner, and have a 
commanding power over the will, the affections, and 
over all the powers and faculties of the ſoul. 


V. I yROCEED now to draw a few inferences from 
what has been ſaid. And, 2 85 

In the fir/# place, Hence we ſee the folly of wicked 
men, who may perhaps be looked upon by others, and 


. valued by themſelves, as men of ſenſe and learning, ad- 


mired for the ſharpnefs of their wit, and fineneſs of their 
parts, and who, upon this account, trequently look down 
with contempt and diſdain upon a plain, fimple, honeſt 
Chriſtian, while themſelves ſo fooliſhly neglect the purſuit 
of that wherein lies the trueſt wiſdom. Ir is very ordinary 
in the world to fee perſons of this character, who, tho! 
hey may happen to excel ſome that are truly godly in 
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the natural endowments of the mind, yet being igno- 
rant of God, the chief good, and neglecting ro cultivate 
the moſt valuable branches of knowledge, are apt to 
contemn the weak, though good men, who will certain- 
＋ at length to be much wiſer than themſelves. 

ſingle view ot the ſubject I haye been diſcourſing on 
may ſerve to ſtop the laughter, and turn the fooliſh jeſts 
of the profane wit upon himſelf; for in the other world 
it will appear, with the moſt irreſiſtible evidence, who has 
been the wifer perſon of the two. While the bright 
man has no other addition to his knowledge than what 
will contribute to make him more ſenfible of his tor- 
ments and miſery ; the plain fimple Chriſtian is advan- 
cing with the utmoſt facility through all the parts of the 
moſt elevated and moſt deſirable knowledge, and begins 
now to look down with a noble and divine contempt 
upon the faffe wit which was ſo profuſely laviſhed up- 
on religion and the profeffors thereof, Ah ! my bre- 
thren, how mad and fooliſh are profane finners, how- 
ever they may be looked upon by the men of this world, 
if they have no taſte for this refined happineſs! All 
the accompliſhments and improvements of the mind 
which are attainable in this tranfitory world, dwindle a- 
way into deſpicable nothings, in compariſon with this 
exalted ftate of glorified ſouls. One moment in hea- 
ven, and one glance of that pureſt light of God, will 
fet the ſoul of a good man infinite degrees beyond that 
of the moſt ingenious finner upon earth; ſo thay no- 
thing will appear in fo abfurd and ridiculous a light, as 
the reproaches that are thrown by the wicked upon 
good men for a choice which will then appear to have 
been fo juſt and ſo wife. And therefore, : 

2. This doctrine is big with comfort and ſatisfaction 
to the ſincere, though weak believer, who is truly hum- 
bled for his own ignorance and darkneſs of mind. How 
afflicted are poor Chriſtians ſometimes becauſe they 
know fo little of God and of Chriſt, and are ignorant 
of many things, which it would be an advantage for 
them to know? However feanty the meaſure of their 
knowledge be now, yet when once they are arrived at 
the regions of immortality, it ſhall be ſo large and ſa- 
tisfying, as ſhall for ever put an end to all their perplexi- 
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ties. The difficulties that we meet with in ſome of the 
doctrines of religion are ſometimes ſufficient to ſtagger 
the faith of a weak Chriſtian, ſo that he finds it a hard 
enough matter to give his afſent to them; but then 
every thing will appear to him in ſo clear and diſtinct a 
light, and ſhine upon his enlightened, mind, with ſo 
ſtrong an evidence, as will leave no room for doubts 
and difficulties. All our. knowledge. (if we may ſpeak 
ſo) will confiſt of firſt principles. There will be no 
probable. uncertain opinions, where the light is ſo pier- 
cing and pure. And then it gives a great deal of unea- 
fineſs to good men, to ſee ſo many diſputes. and debates, 
ſo many controverſies carried on with keenneſs and heat, 
and oft times with no little anger and paſſion, among 
thoſe, who ſhould excel in meekneſs, and love, and cha- 
rity, which tend ſo much to eat out the life and power 
of religion, and unſettle the minds of weaker Chriſtians. 
But let us look forward to thoſe bliſsful times, when we 
ſhall have got above all the miſts that are ſo apt to over- 
ſhade our minds in theſe lower regions, when all thoſe 


wrathful paſſions, that are ſo ready to intermix in our 


ſcarches after truth, ſhall have entirely left us; that 
pride, and impatience. of contradiction, which is the 
ſource of ſo much contention in this world, ſhall be 
entirely purged away. There ſhall then be no differ- 
ence of opinion, but the moſt perfect concord and har- 
mony. We {hall then, with the perfeCteſt agreement 
and unanimity, join together in admiring the glorious 
truths, which we ſhall all be equally convinced of, and 
look back with wonder upon all the little ſcuffles and 


contentions that we have had with one another in this 


world, which embittered our hearts, and ſoured our 
ſpirits againſt one another. And indeed, my brethren, 
the conſideration of theſe things may fill us with ſhame 
for the uncharitable diviſions and bitter animoſities that 
do ſo much reign. among Chriſtians who differ from 
one another, Why, this is not the land of infallibility! 
The beſt of us while here are ſubject to manifold errors 
and miſtakes ; for „e know but in part, and prophe- 
« fy but in part,” as the apoſtle tells us in the gth verſe 
of this chapter: and again in our text, “for we ſee 


but through a glaſs, darkly, and know only in part.“ 
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Our knowledge is far from having arrived at that per- 
fect ſtate, ſo as to give us a right to exerciſe dominion 
over our neighbour's faith, and be angry and quarrel 
with them for not ſeeing things with our eyes, and in 
the ſame light that we do. Let it rather be our buſi- 
neſs to aim at the exerciſe of that noble Chriſtian grace, 
which is fo ſtrongly recommended by the apoſtle in this 
chapter where our text lies, namely, an univerſal cha- 
rity; for he tells us in the 2d verſe of the chapter, that 
© though we have the gift of prophecy, and underſtand 
« all myſteries, and all knowledge, yea, though we 
„ have all faith, ſo that we could remove mountains, 
c and have no charity, we arc nothing.” But, 

3dly, The principal uſe I would make of this doctrine, 
is an uſe of exhortation. And O that the confidera- 
tion of what has been ſaid may ſtir us up, may rouſe, 
and awaken us to the utmoſt diligence and activity in 
the purſuit of ſo noble and ſo perfect a ſtate of happi- 
neſs ! O glorious day! when God himſelf is the fun, 
without any mixture of darkneſs or night, no ſpot or 
blemiſh, and no cloud to hide it from our eyes; when 
our knowledge ſhall be as large as the wiſhes and capa- 
city of an exalted ſoul. How ſhould the proſpect of 
this raviſh and tranſport us! and what dull and ſtupid 
ſouls muſt they be, upon which this can make no im- 
preſſion ! I told you before, that my great deſign in 
diſcourſing to 758 upon this ſubject is, that our hearts 
might be thereby animated with a holy vigour, and in- 
ſpired with a noble ardour and warmth, in running the 
race that is ſet before us; becauſe there is nothing that 
ſcems to be ſo proper for this purpoſe, as the medita- 
tion upon that glorious prize which is at the end of our 
courſe. Whenever we begin to droop and languiſh in 
the ways of religion, let us look forward, and conſider 
what is the prize we are contending for; a prize that 
is ſufficient, methinks, to renew our fainting ſpirits, 
and make us redouble all our efforts. This was the ef- 
fect it had upon the Apoſtle Paul; he looked, “ not at 
the things which are ſeen, but at the things which are 
not ſeen;“ and fo, “although his outward man de- 
* cayed, yet his inward man was renewed day by day.“ 
The happineſs of the ſaints in heaven muy be conſider 
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ed in ſeveral views. I have conſidered it in that view 
which cannot mils, I think, to have ſome influence up- 
on ſuch as have any taſte for that which has been always 
looked upon as the moſt valuable thing amongſt men. 
One man is diſtinguiſhed from another, as well as all 
men are diſtinguiſhed from the beaſts, by their ſuperior 
endowments of mind, and their different degrees of un- 
derſtanding. Men of the beſt ſenſe have always been 
eſteemed the moſt valuable part of the ſpecies; and 
there is nothing that men are more aſhamed of, and 
take worſe from their neighbours, than the imputation 
of ignorance and ſtupidity, Would we not think it the 
happieſt thing that ever befel us, to be advanced, all 
of a ſudden, to that height of knowledge which ſome 
particular perſons in the world haye arrived at, who 
have outſhined others by the ſuperior brightneſs of their 
parts, and have been admired in all ages as prodigies of 
ſagacity and penetration? Now here is a way where- 
by all of us may become wiſer than Solomon, if not 
in this world, yet in another, where: our knowledge 
ſhall be large as our wiſhes, and where we ſhall be made 
to outſhine the greateſt perſonages that ever made any 
figure in the world; where our capacities ſhall be ſo 
large, and our knowledge ſo extenfive, that we may 
look back upon the moſt towering heights, and the 
moſt admired advances in ſcience that any mortal ever 
arrived at, as we do now on the blunders and abſurdi- 
ties of children. The apoſtle, in the chapter preceding 
that wherein our text lies, had been diſcourſing upon 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit that were peculiar 
to the Chriſtians of theſe primitive times, which he 
concludes with theſe words : Covet earneſtly the beſt 
« gifts; and yet ſhew I unto you a more excellent 
* way.” 80 ſay I unto you, let men fall upon all the 
methods that they can think of, to improve their minds, 
and excel the herd of mankind; and yet hereby I can 
ſhew you a more excellent way, and the ſureſt method 
to be endued with every thing that is valuable and praiſe 
worthy. Endeavour to have an intereſt in that noble 
inheritance of the ſaints in light; and then, however 
you may be exceeded in ſome things by wicked men up- 
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on earth, yet to all eternity you ſhall excel the moſt 
learned ſinner in knowledge, infinitely farther than So- 
lomon himſelf outſtripped the ſtupideſt idiot. 

My brethren, I cannot think but this argument muſt 
influence the greateſt part of us, if we allow ourſelves ſe- 

riouſly to think on it, becauſe it meets with a friend 
within us, even that ambition which ſeems ſo natural to 
the mind of man, Let us then ſeriouſly reflect upon 
the ſubject; let us conſider the glorious circumſtances 
of the ſaints in heaven; and, by this conſideration, let 
us be excited, with our whole ſoul and ſtrength, to 
ſuch a courſe of conduct, as may intitle us to par- 
take of that infinite happineſs which ſhall be beſtowed 
upon them who, ** by a patient continuance in well- 
% doing, ſeek for glory, honour, and immortality.” 
The things that you, have been hearing are not to be 
conſidered only as matters of nice ſpeculation : No; 
the deſign of my laying them before you, is not to 
feed your curiofity, but to be a powerful motive to en- 
gage you, with all your might, to purſue after ſo rich an 
enjoyment. And let me tell you, my brethren, that 
there is no poſſeſſing this beatific viſion without holineſs 
of heart, and purity of life. Our bleſſed Saviour gives 
us the character of ſuch as ſhall ſee God in the 5th 
chapter of Matthew, and 8th verſe, © Blefled are the 
« pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee God.“ And the a- 
poſtle tells us, © That without holineſs no man hall 
« ſee the Lord “.“ I ſhall conclude all with that paſ- 
ſage in the 3d chapter of 1 John, 2d and zd verſes: 
« Beloved, now are we the ſons of God; and it doth 
“ not yet appear what we thall be; but we know, that 
«© when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him; for we 
“ ſhall ſee him as he is. And every man that hath 
“ this hope in him, purifieth himſelf, even as he is 
cc pure.” - x 
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Lokk, xvi. 23. 


And in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and 
ſeeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his boſom. 


Y brethren, the conſideration of theſe exquiſite 
and unſupportable torments, which the ſcrip- 
tures aſſure us will be the inevitable and everlaſting por- 
tion of impenitent finners in the world to come, ſeem 
at firſt ſight to be a motive of ſuch powerful and irre- 
fiſtible force for engaging us in a religious courfe, that 
it may be juſtly ſurprifing to confider how very few 
there are who are ſuitably influenced by it. When, on 
the one hand, we conſider the nature of a human ſoul, 
how deſirous, how fond of its own happineſs, and how 
averſe from, how ſhocked at, the very thoughts of end- 
leſs miſery; and when, on the other hand, we reflect 
on theſe infallible aſſurances which the ſcriptures have 
given us, that the moſt mconceivable torments, both 
for kind and duration, will be the certain conſequence 
of impenitency; would any body be ready to imagine, 
(if experience had not ſufficiently convinced us of it), 
that one, who is in the leaft capable of thought or re- 
flection, would ſo obſtinately perfiſt in a courſe of life 
which he cannot but know will coft him ſo intolerably 
dear? | 
Indeed, my brethren, ſuch a conduct appears to 
me ſo abſurd and horridly inconſiſtent, that I cannot 
think the perſons who reſolutely adhere to an irreli- 
gious courſe of life, have ſuch a conſtant and firm per- 
ſuaſion of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
as in other caſes would be ſufficient to influence their 
practice. And as this cannot proceed from any 
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want of evidence, the only way we can account for it is, 
that the preſent ſenſible objects of this world make ſo 
deep an impreflion upon the minds of ſinners, that they 
never allow themſelves ſeriouſly and impartially to con- 
ſider the future and inviſible things of another life. 80 


entirely are their affections, and all the powers of their 


ſouls, prepoſſeſſed with, and pre-engaged to, the tranſi- 
tory vanities of this periſhing ſtate, that they only rove 
from vanity to vanity, from one hurtful enjoyment to 
another, from one diſappointment to the purſuit of that 
which ſtill will end in diſappointment, thoughtleſs and 
indifferent about the eternal conſequences of ſuch a con- 
duct. (REF As 

But, oh! my brethren, let me admoniſh you, 
in the moſt ſerious and folema manner, that whe- 
ther you allow | yourſelves to think on theſe things 
or not, the time is coming, when you vill, when you 
muſt, think on them. Though you do not ſuffer 
yourſelves now to reflect upon the conſequences of 


your conduct, becauſe they are at a diſtance, how will 
you eſcape ſuch reflections when once you begin to feel 
them in the moſt ſenſible manner; when, inſtead of be- 


ing at a diſtance, they ſhall be preſent in every mem- 
ber of your bodies, in every faculty of your ſouls, in 
every moment of your exiſtence; when, inſtead of be- 
ing able to put the evil day far from you, you ſhall find 


it has already overtaken you with the vengeance of 


Omnipotence? Theſe are things which, ſooner or later, 
we muſt think upon. The only, though very conſi- 
derable difference is, that if we be ſo wiſe as to think 
upon them now, it may ſave us from feeling them here- 


after; whereas, if we reſolve to free ourſelves from 


ſuch uneaſy reflections here, we muſt lay our ac- 
count to endure them through all eternity. Now it is 
in our power to avoid the diſmal conſequences of ſin, 
then the caſe will be paſt all remedy; now grace and 
mercy may be had, the gates of heaven are ſtill open, 
then the doors will be finally ſhut, or, as our Saviour 
expreſſes it in this parable, the great gulf wil be then 


fixed, over which none will be able to paſs. And there- 


fore, ſeeing ſo few can be prevailed upon, in this their 
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day, to conſider the things that belong to their eternal 
happineſs or miſery, it is my purpoſe at this time to re- 
preſent unto you, what will be the reflections of a ſtu- 
pid and inconſiderate ſinner when he ſhall be awaken- 
ed out of his thoughtleſs ſecurity with the flames of 
hell about his ears. If you will not think now, when 
thinking may do you good, ſee what your thoughts will 
be, when thinking will be a part of your puniſhment ! 
« And in hell,” ſays our Saviour, “he lift up his eyes, 
c being in torments, and ſeeth Abraham afar off, and 
« Lazarus in his boſom.” 

Theſe words are a part of that inſtructive parable 
concerning the rich man and Lazarus, wherein our Sa- 


viour repreſents the different fates of good and bad 


men, eſpecially of the laſt, in ſo moving and affecting a 
manner, as might be ſufficient, if any thing of this kind 
were ſo, to prevail on fooliſh men to abandon that 


courſe of life which will have ſuch a ſad aud deplorable 


iſſue. In order to this end, he repreſents unto us, firſt 
the different ſtates of a godly man, and an irreligious 
one, in this world, and that with as much advantage to 


fin, and diſadvantage to religion, as the men of this 


world could paint to themſelves in their own imagina- 


tion. The wicked man is repreſented as one that is poſ- 
ſeſſed of every thing that he could deſire for the gratifi- 


cation of his luſts, rioting in wealth and pleaſure, 
clothed with purple, &c.: on the other hand, the good 


man 1s repreſented as one groaning under the heavieſt 


calamities of human life, poor, mean, and deſpiſed, ex- 
tremely pained, as well as deſtitute of daily bread; in 

mort, a naked, fick, and ſtarving beggar. Now, if 
we were to look no farther than this world, who 
would not chuſe the condition of the firſt rather than 
that of the ſecond ? But behold the different ends 


of theſe two perſons, and you will change your fenti- 


ments. Why? in a little time the ſcene is conſiderably 


changed. Death ſeizes them both, and puts a final, 


an everlaſting period to the falſe, though glitter- 
ing happineſs of the one, and to the real, though par- 
tial and comparatively inconſiderable miſery of the 
other. No ſooner does the ſoul of Lazarus leave its 
Crazy habitation, but it is carried by the angels in- 
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to heaven; and lodged in the boſom of Abraham, 
which is one of theſe expreſſions whereby the Jews de- 
ſeribed the future happineſs of the bleſſed. But now, 
on the other hand, what becomes of the happy: rich 
man ? where is now all his pomp and greatneis ? where 
all his tiches and treaſures? He is dignified, in- 
deed, with a ſplendid and pompous funeral, a dignity 
which he feels as much as the coffin in which he is car- 
ried; but after that, can you purſue his temporal en- 
joyments any further? Where is his purple and fine 
linen? If any of it goes to the grave with him, it but 
rots, and moulders into duſt. Where is all his ſump- 
tuous fare, his delicate and coſtly: feaſts? He himſelf 
is now become food to the worms, which, without ce- 
remony or diſtinction, crawl over that body which was 
formerly pampered with ſo much coſt and eaſe. In a 
word, what is become of all his earthly treaſures? all 
the gratifications of ſenſe, his | carnal and ſinful enjoy- 
ments? They are all laid in the grave with himfelf, 
and are now, and ſhall for ever be no more. Know- 
« eſt thou not,” ſays Zophar, „that the triumphing 
© of the wicked is thort, and the joy of the hypocrite 
«but for a moment,” Job, xx. 5. But then, as to his 
ſoul, that immortal part of him that ſurvives the body, 
and does not accompany it to the grave, we have a 
more particular account of it with reſpect to its 
new fituation in the verſe which I have read: “ And 
« in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and 
„ ſceth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bo- 
„ {om,” | | _ 
Where we may obſerve, 1. The place and circum- 
ſtances in which the ſoul of the rich man finds itſelf 
immediately upon its diffolutionz — in hell, and in tor- 
ments: — “ In hell he lift up his eyes, &c. O diſmal 
abode ! O dreary habitation ! What a ſudden change! 
what a prodigious alteration is here! It was but juſt 
now that we tound him thining in purple, and wallow- 
ing in the midſt of luxurious pleaſures ; but, ah | © how 
* ſoon is thy pomp brought down to the grave, and the 
* noiſe of thy viols ceaſed 1 How art thou fallen from 
* heaven, O Lucifer! ſon of the morning!“ to allude 
to the words of the prophet concerning the King of Ba- 
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bylon, Iſ. xiv. - It was but a little ſince he was lodged 
in a ſtately Wy magnificent palace; yet now he is 
brought down to hell, to the ſides of the pit. It was 
but a little ſince he was feaſting on the choiceſt dain- 
ties, drinking the richeſt and moſt generous wines, and 
feeding on the moſt delicate and coſtly diſhes; now he 
is tormented in flames of ſulphur and brimſtone. What 
would he give for a drop of water from the tip of one's 
finger to cool his tongue ! Art thou alſo, might the 
miſerable inhabitants of theſe diſmal regions fay, art thou 
alſo become wretched as we ? art mou become like unto 
US!23;t 4: ©! "the: 
2. We have in theſe words the effect which this 
mighty change had upon his mind : “He lift up his 
eyes.“ As for the eyes of his body, they were now 
cloſed in death, and laid in the grave, a feaſt to the 
worms; but as corporeal acts are in ſcripture attributed 
to God, ſo likewiſe to ſeparate ſpirits. It was the eyes of 
His mind which he is now repreſented as lifting up. He 
now began to reflect, he now began to conſider, what 
he was, and what he had been doing. There is a great 
deal of eloquence and beauty in the expreſſion, . And 
« in hell he lift up his eyes;“ — intimating to us the 
inconſiderateneſs and thoughtleſſneſs of ſinners in this 
life. They never begin to reflect till once they be 
in hell, but ſtupidly, dream away their lives without 
thought or conſideration : „In hell he lift up his eyes ;” 
for the firſt time, we may well imagine, that ever he 
had done ſa. He never lift up his eyes before ; he ne- 
ver reflected what would be the end of his wicked 
courſes ; but now, When it was too late, he begins to 
conſider. O the ſtupidity of impenitent ſinners, who 
run on blindly without ever conſidering, till conſideration 
can do them no good, without ever reflecting, till the 
force of their torments obliges them to it, when it can 
ſerve no other purpoſe but to enrage their conſciences, 
and multiply their ſtings ! 
3. We have the ſubject of theſe his diſmal reflections : 
„ And ſecth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his 
„ boſom.” Our Saviour repreſents him as ſeeing that 
which probably came into his mind. Feeling his own 
condition, he began to conſider the happy ſtate of the 
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man whom he had neglected. His own torments 
were too violently and too ſenſibly felt by him, not to 
be the ſubject of his reffęections. But he is repreſented 
as reflecting likewiſe on the joys of heaven, and the 
happineſs of the bleſſed, from which he is now for ever 
excluded, and upon the happineſs of ſuch particular 
rſons as he had contemned and deſpiſed in this 
world. Lazarus is the perſon, the neglect of whom is 
the great ſin here charged upon the rich man, and 
which had contributed conſiderably to plunge him into 
that miſerable ſtate. This would bring the whole 
train of his paſt life into his mind, and enrage his con- 
ſcience with the bitter reflection on all the errors of his 
former conduct; — on all the trifling pleaſures which he 
had made ſuch a mighty account of, and for which he 
had bartered his ſoul ; — on all the happineſs which he 
had thereby irrecoverably loſt, and which a perſon ſo 
contemptible in his eyes as Lazarus was now in poſſeſ- 
'fion of; —and on all the dreadful and everlaſting tor- 
ments which he had purchaſed to himſelf by the bar- 
gain, 


In diſcourſing to you a little farther from theſe 
words, I ſhall only endeavour to repreſent unto you, 
from the account which our Saviour gives us here, the 
circumſtances in which a damned finner will find 
himſelf, and the bitter reflections which he may juſtly 
be ſuppoſed to make, upon his arrival in that diſmal 
place of everlaſting torment. And then, ſince your 
time will ſcarcely allow me to ſpeak even upon this 
head at any length, I ſhall conclude, when I have given 
you an inſtance or two of theſe reflections, with making 
application to ourſelves of what may be laid. 


I. In the „ut place, then, I am to repreſent to you, 
in a few inſtances, how the mind of the damned ſinner 
will be employed, when he ſhall have ſuch different 
views of things as the other world will preſent him with. 
Wicked men will not be prevailed with to think upon 
eternity, when they may do it with ſo much advantage 
— they will not think upon heaven aud hell now, when 
it is in their power to avoid the one, and to obtain che 
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other. And, like our Saviour in the parable where 
our text lies, I now call upon you to conſider, if 
this may poflibly have any tendency to ſtrike you, what 
will be your thoughts of theſe things at that period 
when you ſhall be obliged to think upon them, and 
when your ſtate: ſhall be unalterably, fixed for eter- 
nity. - And I chuſe the rather to lay theſe reflections 

before you, becauſe: they appear, both from the ac- 
count which our Saviour gives of them in this paſſage, 
and from the ſtate and circumſtances that things and per- 
ſons will then be in; I ſay, they appear to be ſuch as, if 
ſeriouſly conſidered, can ſcarcely fail to have a very 

werful influence upon the mind. 

Now, the thoughts of a damned wretch, when once 
he has landed in the infernal regions, thoſe diſmal a- 
bodes of eternal horror and deſpair, and the terrible 
place of his everlaſting torment, muſt run, either on his 
preſent ſtate, (I mean the ſtate in which he will then 
be in, which he will find to be preſent), or upon the 
ſtate and condition which he formerly enjoyed in this 
world, or upon the ſtate which he will be in through all 
eternity. | 

Firſt of all, the preſent ſtate, which a damned ſinner 
will then find himſelf in, cannot but be a very diſmal 
object of his thoughts, and afford abundant matter for 
the bittereſt and moiſt wounding reflections. Now, as 
to his preſent ſtate, his thoughts will run, either upon 
that glorious happineſs from which he is excluded, and 
to which he ſees others advanced, or upon that intolerable 
miſery which is his own dreadful portion. In a word, 
heaven and hell, thoſe great and awful ſubjects, which he 
formerly refuſed to meditate upon, muſt neceſſarily now be 
the ſubject of his melancholy thoughts. Both of theſe 
are intimated by our Saviour in the text, where he. 
ſays, „ That the rich man ſeeth Abraham afar off, 
« and Lazarus in his boſom;“ and, „ That he was 
“ in hell when he lift up his eyes, and in torment.” 
Now; not to mention other views that he may then 
have of, or other reflections that he may then be 
ſuppoſed to make upon theſe ſubjects, I ſhall only men- 
tion theſe two, fo different from the views that wicked 
men, as appears by their actions, permit themſelves to 
have of them now: 1ſt, He will then fee and find the 
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infallible certainty and reality of theſe things; 2dly, He 

will then ſee and find the infinite greatneſs and import- 
ance of them; and upon each of theſe he may be ſuppo- 
ſed to make proper reflections. 

1. An impenitent and unbelieving finner, when 
once he is fairly landed in the infernal regions, will 
then be ſufficiently convinced, that heaven and hell 
are no dreams of the imagination In this world, 
perhaps, he was apt to ſcoff at theſe things, as the in- 
ventions of a melancholy brain; or, at beſt, he did 
not give himſelf the trouble to inquire whether they 
were ſo or not; but choſe his portion in this life, as 
if there was not a future ſtate of happineſs or miſery. 
Hence we find wicked men called unbelievers, or infi- 
dels, in the 28th verſe : *+ For I have five brethren 
« that he may teſtify unto them, leſt they alſo come in- 
« to this place of torment,” But, ah ! how ſtrangely 
does he find himſelf diſappointed now ! what a dread- 
ful conviction, what a terrible demonſtration of thoſe 
things has he now met with! Theſe he finds now to 
be things which it is impoſſible for him to reaſon him- 
ſelf-out of. That there is a hell for the puniſhment of 
the wicked, and into which all they that forget God are 
turned, the ſevere ſenſe which he now has of it will not 
ſuffer him any longer to doubt: And in hell,” ſays 
our Saviour, he lift up his eyes, being in torment.” 
And from the aſſurance that he has of heaven likewiſe, 
from which he finds himſelf baniſhed, it is repreſented 
in my text as ſtrong as if he actually ſaw it with his bo- 
dily eyes, and was an envious witneſs of thoſe joyful rap- 
tures, and that fulneſs of pleaſures, which the celeſtial 
inhabitants perpetually enjoy: And ſeeth Abraham a- 
« far off,” &c. T2 | 

And now, may we not juſtly ſuppoſe the beſt enter- 
tainment of ſuch a departed ſpirit, upon this view of 
things, to conſiſt of ſuch reflections as theſe £ Fool, as 
well as wretch, that I have been! ever to doubt of this 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, or at leaſt ne- 
ver to trouble my head whether the things which I 
was told of them. were true or not. Ah ! now where is 
all the vain confidence, all the fool-hardineſs, with which 
I was wont to flight ſuch certain truths as this which 
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E now ſo ſeverely feel! Did I not formerly doubt, 
whether there was a heaven for the reward of the vir- 
tuous? Oh! yonder it is; — but afar off from me, 
upon whom I find its gates are for ever ſhut. I ſee A- 
braham, 1 ſee Lazarus, in the midſt of theſe rivers' of 
pleaſures, which overflow theſe envied happy ſouls with 
a full tids ; —1 ſee many of his poor neighbours, whom 
I was wont to mock and ridicule. Yonder are they 
now ſet: down with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, in the 
bliſsful kingdom of their Father, while I am quite ſhut 
out. Have I not ſometimes laughed at the fooliſh ſto- 
Ties, as I then thought, of hell to puniſh ſinners, as if 
it had been only an empty bugbear to frighten fools in 
the dark? Ah ! what an effectual ſtop is now put to 
ſuch daring and preſumptuous language! O ſtupid, 
O fatal miſtake | Now I am convinced indeed. Now 
I believe indeed, ay, and tremble too. I feel it, —I 
feel it, —— But, 

2. As a damned ſinner will then be in ſuch a manner 
convinced of the certainty and reality of heaven and 
hell, ſo he will then kkewiſe ſee and find the infinite great- 
neſs and importance of them. That impenitent ſinners 
for ordinary in this life are not ſufficiently appriſed of 
the infinite importance and incomprehenſible greatneſs 
of theſe things, appears too plainly from the flight im- 
preſſion they make upon their minds, and the ſmall and 
inconſiderable influence which they have on their prac- 
tice. Did they indeed firmly believe, that the torments 
ok hell are ſo exquilitely great, both in their kind and 
duration, as they are repreſented in ſcripture to be, is 
it preſumeable, that they would fo- raſhly venture upon 
them? that they would, with ſo little fear or dread, 
continue in the practice of theſe ſins, that will bring 
them to it? Or did they firmly believe the inconceiva- 
ble fulneſs of that joy which is at God's right hand for 
evermore, would they really make ſo ſmall an account 
of it? When we fee them every day preferring the 
moſt contemptible trifles, the moſt tranſitory and pe- 
riſhing pleaſures, to that everlaſting happineſs, which is 
repreſented to them in ſcripture as ſo incomparably be- 
yond all temporal enjoyments, is not this a demonſtra- 
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tion, that theſe deſcriptions do not make a deep enough 
impreſſion upon them, and have not met with all the 
credit from them which they deſerve? But when once 
their ſouls are departed to the other world, and lodged 
4n the bottomleſs pit, in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimſtome, how prodigiouſly will their ſentiments of 
theſe things be changed! Which of the moſt daring 
and hardened wretches will be able to contemn the flames 
of hell; when he actually feels them about his ears, when 
he would give ten thouſand worlds, if it were poflible, to 
purchaſe but one ſingle drop of water to cool his tor- 
mented tongue? Will he then, think you, have no 
deeper impreſſion of the importance of theſe things than 
he had in this world, when he ventured upon them for 
the gratification of a ſenſual appetite? No, my bre- 
thren. If we do not now conſider the greatneſs and 
importance of the future things of an invifible world, 
in ſuch a manner as to influence our practice, we ſhall 
then be convinced of them to our ereadful coſt. A 
damned ſoul, who is bewailing his utter excluſion from 
the manſions of bliſs, and groaning under the inſup- 
portable weight of almighty wrath, has other notions of 
heaven and hell than we can be poſſeſſed of in this 
world. So that we may imagine him to vent what will 
then be his ſenſe of theſe things in ſuch enraged and 
ſelf-upbraiding refleftions as theſe: Are yon celeſtial 
enjoyments which the glorified ſaints above are exalted 
to the poſſeſſion of, the heaven which I formerly thought 
ſo little of ? Is this indeed the glorious and inconcei- 
vable happineſs which J ſo fooliſhly deſpiſed ? theſe the 
joys before which I preferred the moſt contemptible tri- 
tles? Is that — O madman that I have been ! is that 
exalted bliſs the reward which I would not beſtow the 
ſmalleſt pains inendeavouring to obtain; nay, which I un- 
dervalued to ſuch a wretched degree, as'to barter and ex- 
change it for a tranſitory dream, for periſhing vanity, eve- 
ry empty and deluſive ſhadow of pleaſure that came in my 
way? and are theſe diſmal horrors, theſe unſupportable 
torments, the things which I ſo ſlighted the threatenings 
of? Is this the place J made ſo ſmall account of, which 
1 ventured on for the ſake of a falſe and momentary 
pleaſure? Oh! had I had but the ſame impreſſions of 
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the greatneſs of theſe important things then which 1 
have now, what a different life would I have led ? But 
now, alas! I am convinced too late; now I have no- 
thing left but to ſuffer, and that eternally. 

Thus I have given you an inſtance or two of 
theſe refleftions of a damned finner, which may ariſe 
from the conſideration of his preſent ſtate. But to ſhew 
you what a continual ſpring of new anguiſh and terror, 
whatever fide he can turn his thoughts unto will prove, 
let us proceed, in the next place, to the reflections which 
a damned finner may be ſuppoſed to make upon the 
ſtate which he was formerly in, while in this world : 
and that this will be another ſpring of bitter anguiſh and 
torment to him, is evident from the anſwer which A- 
braham returns to the rich man's requeſt, verſ. 25. 
„Son, remember that in thy lifetime thou had thy 
good things, and Lazarus his evil things.” 

And, in the general, we may obſerye upon this head, 
that the whole train of their paſt lives will then be ſer 
before them in the uglieſt colours, and in the moſt en- 
raging and ſelf-tormenting view. . Conſcience will then 

act its part as the never-dying worm that lies nawing 
within them: “There the worm dieth not,“ ſays our 
Saviour, Mark, ix. 44. Their memories will then be 
found ſo faithful and tenacious, that all their ungodly 
deeds which they have ungodly committed, and all 
the hard ſpeeches which ungodly finners have ſpoken 
againſt God and Chriſt, ſhall riſe up as witneſſes againſt 
them; the thoughts of which, like old vultures, ſhall 
prey upon their vitals, and torment them with the molt 
irreſiſtible fury. Then every ſin, ſtripped of the be- 
witching charms wherewith it is diſguiſed in this world, 


| ſhall appear in all the amaſing extravagancy of the ſtu- 


pideſt madneſs and folly, to the utter confounding of 
the guilty wretches with ſhame, anguiſh, horror, and 
deſpair. Then every inſtance of their rebellion againſt 
God, every breach of his holy law, and every indul- 
gence of their corrppt luſts, ſhall ſtare them out of all 


countenance, and make them feel the ſmarteſt and moſt 


ſenſible twinges. But in order to repreſent to you, in 
ſome meaſure, the confounding horror of this diſmal 
prof! ſpect, I ſhall only (Ry feyeral other things that 
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might be taken notice of upon this oecaſion) inſiſt a little 
more particularly on theſe two circumſtances, which can- 
not miſs to afford the bittereſt and moſt wounding re- 
flections. ½, The littleneſs and vanity of all the motives 
and temptations, whereby he was induced to venture upon 
that almighty diſpleaſure which he now feels the weight 
of; and, 2dly, The'many and valuable opportunities of 
being ſaved, and the many offers of grace and mercy, 
which he has flighted and loſt for ever, will now vex and 
torment the damned wretch with the moſt diſtracting 
inquietude of thought. BO 
, The damned ſinner will then be convinced what a 
pitiful and wretched bargain he has made, when the re- 
wards which he had for his wickedneſs will then appear 
to him in all their contemptible vanity and littleneſs. 
The only happineſs that ſinners can propoſe to them- 
ſelves in the indulging of their luſts, and the proſecu- 
tion of their corrupt inclinations, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
lie in a more plentiful flow, either of the riches, or the 
pleaſures, or the honours of this world, Theſe are the 
only rewards that fin can promiſe us, and it is for the 
ſake of them that wicked men are every day hazarding 
their eternal ſtate. While in this world they look upon 
theſe, no doubt, as mighty fine things, which they will 
not part with upon any account. Well, now let us i- 
magine that every ſinner had "ſucceeded as well in the 
purſuit of theſe things as the rich man in the- parable, 
where our text lies, is ſuppoſed to have done ; that each 
of them had been © clothed in purple and fine linen,” 
&c. Now the ſcene is changed, and he hears that dole- 
ful remembrance ſounding in his ears, That thou in 
thy lifetime received thy good things,” while others, 
who led a religious life, “their evil things; but now 
* they are comforted, and thou art tormented.” Ho 
terribly muſt we ſuppoſe him to condemn himſelf upon 
the final caſting up of his accounts! Now Rhe gets time 
to reflect what a fine purchaſe he has made; to remem- 
ber what he fold his eternal welfare for, and what it 
was that he had for heaven. When he compares the 
pleaſures of fin with the value of the recompence of re- 
ward, which he forſook for theſe pleaſures, how ;wil 


the vaſt diſproportion aſtoniſh him? When he thinks, 
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on the one hand, of a few merry hours, a few pleaſant 
cups, or {ſweet morſels, a little carnal mirth, or low de- 
light to the fleſh, which was all he can pretend to have 
gained by fin, and which are now all paſt and gone for 
ever; and when he reflects, on the other hand, upon 
that everlaſting glory and inconceivable happineſs which 
he thereby forfeited, and this eternal and intolerable 
miſery which he has thereby procured to himſelf; ah! 
how will theſe thoughts; tear his very heart, and vex 
him with anguiſh and remorſe? To fell a large eſtate 
for a feather, and to exchange a jewel for a barley-corn, 
will then appear to him as inſtances of the higheſt wiſ- 
dom, and pieces of admirable conduct, in compari- 
ſon of his behaviour. For there are two things con- 
cerning the enjoy ments of this life which he will then 
be fully convinced of: 1. That they were but trifling in 
their nature; and, 2. That they were but tranſitory as 
to their duration, in compariſon of theſe exquiſite and 
eternal enjoyments which he is now left to bewail the 
loſs of. So true is it what our Saviour teaches us in 
that pathetic expoſtulation, Matth. xvi. 26. For what 
& is a man profited, if he ſhall gain the whole world, 
« and'loſe his own ſoul ? or what ſhall a man give in 
6 3 for his ſoul ?” 

So that we may eaſily imagine a damned Gancr. ta be 
exclaiming againſt his folly in ſuch reflections as theſe, 
upon his former unlawtul pleaſures: Oh! deſervedly 
miſerable wretch ! Is this all that I had for my foul, 
all that I had for giving up my title to heaven? Did I 
ſet my ſoul to {ale on ſo baſe a price ? Did I part with 
my God tor a little dirt and droſs? Did I prefer a fit 
of ſenſual pleafure to the exquiſite joys of heaven ? Did 
I barter my immortal ſoul, and venture upon theſe in- 
ſupportable torments, for a fe moments of ſuch carnal 
mirth and jollity, as I find now to have been but like 
the crackling of thorns under a pot? Oh! for how 
{mall a matter have I parted with my happineſs? I have 
had but a poor unſatisfying dream for my hopes of hea- 
ven, and now I am awaked, it is all evaniſhed. Where 
are now my honours and attendance ? ? where is my gold 
and my ſilver ? where are now my cups and my jolly 
£ompanions, and all my other ſenſual pleaſures? Alas! 
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if 1 had them, what would they ſignify? what pitiful 
and contemptible things are they, in compariſon with 
yonder joys wherewith thoſe are now, and ſhall be for- 
ever ſolaced, who once ſo juftly pitied my ſtupid man- 
ner of life, in compariſon with thoſe rivers of plea- 
ſures which I am now for ever excluded from? Ah! 
tranſitory and delufive dream of worldly pleaſure! 
how came I to be fo bewitched with idibe Now my 
ſweeteſt morſels are turned into gall, and my wine into 
wormwood. They delighted me no longer than when 
they were paſſing down; when once they were 
taſte, the pleaſure periſhed. And is this all F have had 
for the ineſtimable treaſure? What if I had gained all 
the world, and loſt my foul ? Even in that caſe, how 
ſad an exchange would I have made? But, alas! how 
ſmall a part of the world was it for which I gave up my 
part in glory? Oh! that finners would but conſider 
theſe things in time, which, if they do not, they will 
have leiſure to reflect on through all eternity in another 
manner. But, 

2dly, Among the other reflections which a damned 
ſinner will have upon his paſt life, he will no doubt find 
himſelf exceedingly tormented with the conſideration of 
the many valuable opportunities which he had of being 
ſaved, and the many precious offers of grace and mercy 
which he contemned, and which are now irrevocably 
paſt, and loſt for ever. Such eſpecially who have been 
hearers of the goſpel, as all of you are, will find this 
part of their reflections intolerably ſevere ; and in this 
reſpect, as well as others, will find that ſaying verified, 
% That it ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
„% morrah in the day of judgement than for them.“ 
Why, they had not only in this world opportunities and 
time ir abundance to have made up. their peace with 
God, but they were frequently called upon in the moſt 
earneſt manner, and beſeeched by God himſelf, who 
declared, that he had no pleaſure in their death, to re- 
pent, return, and live. Oh ! how the thoughts of all 
the precious opportunities, which he has now ſo irreco- 
verably ſlipped, will torment the damned finner ? how 
freſh will the remembrance of every awakening ſermon 
be then in his mind, as if he ill ſaw the preacher, and 
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heard him calling upon him to pity his ſoul, to pity 
himſelf, and not wilfully and cruelly plunge himſelf in- 
to the bottomleſs ocean of miſery. What ſelf- con- 
demning pangs will it raiſe within them to remember 
how often ( Jeſus would have gathered them, as a hen 
«<< gathereth her chickens under her wings, and they 
« would not!” How will it rend their ſouls with rage 
and fury againſt themſelves, to think, that after all the 

ins that could be taken on them, they till continued 
obſtinate to the moſt moving entreaties, and deaf to the 
loudeſt calls both of God and men; till now at laſt 
they find it out of their power to help themſelves, inſo- 
much that they will be ready to tear out their very hearts 
for anger and revenge. 

Ah! ſays the poor ſelf. condemned wretch, how 
juſtly is all this befallen me? Time was when I 
might have prevented it, as well as others have done, 
if I had been but ſo wiſe. If I had behaved my- 
ſelf as I might, and ought to have done in a ſtate of 
probation, wherein I was placed as well as others, I 
might have been amongſt yonder bleſſed ſaints, who am 
now tormented with theſe damned fiends. Ah! what 
fair opportunities have I irrecoverably loſt ? How ma- 
ny days, and weeks, and months, and years, did I 
ſquander away to no purpoſes but bad ones, which, if I 
had improved, I might nowhave been happy? Wretch 
that I was! had I time for mirth and diverſion, and none 
for religion? Had I time to procure ſome of the bread 
that periſheth, and none for that which endureth uato 
everlaſting life? Oh! precious time, whither art thou 
fled ? Cannot ſo much as one of thoſe invaluable days 
ever be recalled, one of thoſe golden hours? O! how 
ſpeedily would I repent ! how earneſtly would I pray! 
how ſtrictly would I live] but now, alas! I may cry to 
eternity, but it is to no purpoſe. As I was deaf formerly 
to all the calls and intreaties that were made to me, and 
continued unmoved at the moſt paſſionate exclamations, 
and the moſt lively repreſentations of my danger; ſo 
now I am given up to the mercileſs rage of theſe flames, 
that are as deaf to all my wailings and complaints, and 

to theſe fiends, who are but as unrelenting now to me 
as I was formerly to God. But, oh! my wretched 
foul, wert thou not fairly warned of this in time, 
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cc That becauſe God called, and ye refuſed, he would 
„ mock at your calamity,” &c. Prov. i. 24.—32. Not 
one of the devils, now my dreadful companions, did e- 
ver let ſlip ſuch fair opportunities, or reſiſt ſuch movin 
entreaties to be ſaved as I have done. O happy devils, 
in compariſon of me! O happy Sodomites, in compa- 
riſon of me! Methinks, if it were not for this wound- 
ing reflection, that I had ſo many opportunities of ſal- 
vation, ſo. many invitations to happineſs, which I had 
the folly to flight and contemn, my heart would not be 
W ee ee WY 1 
Thus you ſee what doleful reflections the conſidera- 
tion of the ſtate he formerly was in will afford to a 
damned ſinner. But the moſt cutting, the moſt rend- 
ing of all his reflections will be thoſe that ariſe from the 
conſideration of the ſtate in which he will be through 
all eternity. If there were but the leaſt proſpect of any 
end to their torments, it would be ſome ſort of relief; 
but who can poſſibly ſupport himſelf againſt the conſi- 
deration of this, that their miſery ſhall never have an 
end ? 'That word everlaſting will no doubt ſound the 
moſt dreadfully in their ears of any in their ſentence. 
© Depart from me,” is terrible; — © Depart into fire,” 
is terrrible; — but © Depart into everlaſting fire,“ is al- 
together intolerable. Oh ! my brethren, conſider in 
time what a diſmal proſpect a damned ſinner will be pre- 
ſented with, when he looks forward into that inexhauſti- 
ble duration that is yet to come, and conſiders, that at- 
ter he has lain thouſands of millions of ages under the 
Almighty diſpleaſure, his torments will be as freſh as at 
that very inſtant; that when he has run over in his 
mind as many ages as it is in the power of man to put 
together in numbers, his miſery will then be but juſt at 
the beginning; and that as eternity will never be ex- 
hauſted, ſo it will be impoſſible for him ever to eſcape 
this place of torment, So we find Abraham aſſuring the 
rich man in this parable, verſ. 26. And beſides. all 
this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed! 
** ſo that they who would paſs from hence to you, can- 
not; neither can they pals to us, that would come 
* from thence,” Oh! eternity, will the damned ſin— 
ner be ready to ſay, thou dreadful thought! what ex- 
FF 
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quiſite and inſupportable torments are reſerved in thy 
boſom through endleſs ages for me! And muſt I in- 
deed paſs through every weary moment of this endleſs 
duration ? Is there really no period to be expected of 
this inſupportable miſery ? no end? no, not the ſmall- 
eſt intermiſſion. Oh! death, whither art thou now 
gone? Oh! that theſe pains would break my heart, 
and end my being. Oh ! that I had never had a being. 
Theſe groans will the thoughts of eternity wring from 
their hearts; theſe deſpairing, theſe tormenting groans. 
66 O that they were wiſe, that they underſtood this, that 
* they would conſider their latter end !” OTE | 

Wr ſhall now conclude with making ſome application 
to ourſelves of what has been ſaid. | 

My brethren, the great deſign which I aim at in re- 
preſenting to you theſe exceeding bitter reflections of a 
damned ſinner in the other world is, that I may prevail 
with you if poſlible, by ſuch a repreſentation, to take 
ſuch ſerious thoughts of theſe things now as may pre- 
vent theſe doleful reflections hereafter; and this is only 
cnlarging upon the defign of our bleſſed Saviour in the 
parable where my text lies. Finding ſecure finners fo 
much in love with their preſent caſe, as to be extremely 
_ averſe from giving themſelves ſuch diſturbance as the 
thoughts of a future ſtate would neceſſarily be attended 
with, he here falls upon one of the moſt effectual, at 
leaſt likely methods, to awaken them out of their fatal 
lethargy, namely, by introducing a damned finner, and 
thereby repreſenting unto them, in a very lively manner, 
what muſt one day be their caſe, if they do not prevent 
it by Jaying theſe things ſeriouſly to heart in time. 

I am ſenſible indeed, O ſecure and impenitent finner ! 
that I am propoſing but a diſagreeable and unwelcome 
ſubject to your thoughts; and perhaps ſome of you may 
be ready to ſay, as thoſe two miſerable poſſeſſed perſons 
did to our Saviour, Matth. viii. 29. * Art thou come 
„ hither to torment us before the time?“ And indeed, 
my brethren, I confeſs, that the ſerious conſideration of 
this ſubjc&t muſt etfectually diſturb an impenitent finner, 
and give ſuch of you a conſiderable alarm; and there- 
fore, if ether by your caſting off theſe thoughts, you 
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could likewiſe ſave yourſelves from the more wounding 
and more diſmal reflections hereafter; or, if I thought 
your preſent caſe were preferable to your eternal wel- 
fare, and the preſent diſturbances which theſe reflec- 
tions may occaſion were to be laid in the balance with 
everlaſting torments; or, if any other argument had a 
greater likelihood of prevailing with you to work out 

our eternal ſalvation ; I ſay, if either of theſe were the 
caſe, I ſhould not alarm you with ſuch needleſs appre- 
henſions, but inſiſt on more ſoft and pleaſing ſubjects. 
But if I conſider, that by your caſting off ſuch thoughts 
and reflections as theſe, which I am propoſing to your 
ſerious conſideration, you are thereby in the moſt wretch- 
ed and fatal manner impoſing upon yourfelves, and 
lulling yourſelves ſo faſt aſleep, that eternal deſtruction 
is getting the ſurer and faſter hold of you, and will 
come upon you with the more terrible vengeance ; when 
I conſider, that any preſent uneafineſs which theſe re- 
flections may give you, is by no means to be compared 
with theſe eternal torments, which are the native con- 
ſequence of your preſent ſecurity ; in a word, when 1 
conſider, that no other arguments can have ſuch a 
powerful influence upon perſons in your circumſtances : 
I ſay, when theſe things are duly conſidered, you will 
forgive me, if, knowing the terrors of the Lord, I in- 
fiſt with all poſſible earneſtneſs and importunity, that you 
will once take them into your ſerious thoughts. 

In the iet place, Tell me, O thoughtleſs and incon- 
ſiderate ſinner ! (for this is a matter of no ſmall mo- 
ment and importance), can you, do you think, by caſting 
off the thoughts of theſe things now, prevent yourſelf 
from feeling them for ever hereafter? Can you, by 
lulling yourſelf afleep, cauſe your cternal damnation to 
ſlumber likewiſe ? Will your wilful inconſideration, 
think you, quench the flames of hell? Will your ſtu- 
pid forgetfulneſs of the wrath to come prove any ſecu- 
rity or protection from it? If not, then what makes 
you ſo much in love with your preſent caſe? Nay, if 
you cannot pretend that it will have any influence of 
this kind, pray by what charm can you poſſibly baniſh 
the diſmal thoughts of an after reckoning? Are you 
indeed content, and reſolved to venture upon hell and 
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eternal damnation, rather than give yourſelf the leaſt 


diſturbance in the gratification of your luſts here ? Is 
this indeed the caſe with you? If it be, then pray tell 
me, | 

In the ſecond place, Whether you think your preſent 
eaſe and ſecurity is preferable to your eternal welfare 
and happineſs ? or can you ſo much as lay the diſturb- 
ance, which the reflections I am urging you to may oc- 
caſion, in the balance with theſe endlefs and exquiſite 
torments of another world ? What ! have all the 
workers of iniquity no knowledge indeed ? no right 
ſenſe or judgement of things? Do you really ſee no 
difference between a few moments of uneaſineſs here, 
and eternal miſery hereafter ? If you do not, all that 
can be ſaid further is only, — O God, open their eyes. 
But if you can perceive a plain, a prodigious, an incon- 
ceivable difference, then why may we not urge you to ex- 
change the one for the other? And what hinders you to 
comply with ſo reaſonable an exhortation ? But, 

In the third place, What other argument can we in- 
fiſt upon with any proſpect of influencing ſuch as you 
are? What other motive are ſenſual and ſecure fin- 
ners capable at firſt of being affected by? Shall we en- 
deavour to reclaim you to your duty by arguments ta- 
ken from theſe mighty obligations you lie under to 
God? This may indeed touch a grateful and ingenuous 
mind; but is it likely to make any impreſſion on the 
ſtupid heart of an unthankful ſinner, who is a hater of 
God, as well as every thing that is good ? Shall we 
think of enticing you to the paths of holineſs, by pro- 
poſing the ſpiritual joys that attend them to ſuch as nei- 
ther underſtand nor reliſh them? or can we promiſe 
any ſucceſs by diſplaying the glories of heaven before 
your eyes? Alas! theſe objects are too ſublime and 
ſpiritual for thoſe whoſe minds are ſunk in ſenſe, and 
enſlaved to this world; too pure and refined for fuch 
groſs affections to aſpire to. So that there remains no 
argument more proper than this, to ſet before you the 
torments of hell. Theſe are more eafily underſtood 
and conceived, and, if ſeriouſly believed, carry the 
moſt irreſiſtible force to awaken the conſciences of the 
moſt ſtupid and hardened wretches: “ For who can 
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« dwell with devouring fire ? who can dwell with ever- 
4e laſting burnipgs ?” as the prophet ſpeaks, If. xxxiii. 
14. This is an argument that touches an effential part 
of our conſtitution, the principle of felf-prefervation; ſo 
deeply rooted in our nature, whereby we are ftrongly 
prompted to flee from that which we apprehend to be 
the greateft and moſt certain evil. So that if this argu- 
ment does nat prevail upon an obdurate finner, what is 
it that will ? | | 
And now, my brethren, after you have ſeriouſly pon- 
dered theſe conſiderations, would you ſtill have us ten- 
der of diſturbing your preſent eaſe and thoughtleſs 
tranquillity ? or are you ſtill reſolved to hug yourſelves 
in this fatal lumber ? If indeed you could ſtill conti- 
* to dream on to all eternity, and never were to be 
awaked out of it, there would be the leſs to ſay for diſ- 
quieting you; but the caſe is, you muſt, and certainly 
will, be awaked out of it ſome time; and whether it 
is better now or hereafter, is the only queſtion, Hell 
and damnation are actually before you; and there is 
no ſaving you from them, but by reſolving on the tnea- 
ſineſs of ſuch ſerious and timely reflections as I am re- 
commending to you. Would you refuſe to let a ſur- 
geon ſearch and probe your wounds for fear. of being 
hurt, though you were in danger of dying if it were not 
done? Would you retiuſe to drink a bitter potion, in 
order to ſave your life, becauſe it would be uneaſy to 
you? Your ghaſtly wounds, O wilful finner ! are 
deep, and therefore muſt be ſearched and probed to the 
quick, if ever you hope to recover. Your life is in im- 
minent danger, and therefore you muſt drink the bitter 


potion of theſe uneaſy reflections, if by any means you 
would be ſaved. 


AND now to conclude this diſcourſe : May I not 
now hope to prevail with ſome of you at leaſt, when 
you go home this evening, to think with yourſelves : — 
I am by nature liable to the dreadful torments of hell. 
If I continue in this wretched ſtate, it is impoflible for 
me ever either to avoid or to bear them. Oh ! how 
ſhall I eſcape that inſupportable wrath of an omnipo- 
tent and angry God! Oh! what ſhall I do to be ſa- 
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ved? And if theſe reflections move you to put this 
queſtion in earneſt, then I can ſay to you, Thanks 
« be to God, who has ſo loved the world, that he gave 
« his only-begotten Son, that whoſoever believeth up- 
* on him might not periſh, but have everlaſting life,” 
c.; John, iii. 16. © Believe on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
« and thou ſhalt be ſaved;” Acts, xvi. 31. And that 
ſuch may be the bleſſed and happy effect of this day's 
work upon many of you, may God, of his infinite 
mercy, grant, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. A- 
men. 


x 
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| MATTH. xxii. 4. 


Again he ſent other ſervants, ſaying, Tell them which are 


bidden, Behold, 1 have prepared my dinner : my oxen 
and my  fatlings are killed, and all things are ready: 


come unto the marriage. "Rr 


Y brethren, there can be nothing more ſur- 
priſing, than that men, who have the affection 
of ſelf-love ſo deeply rooted in their natures, that ir 
ſeems to be the governing principle in moſt of their ac- 
tions, and who are made capable likewiſe of looking 
forward to the moſt diſtant futurity, ſhould at the ſame 
time appear to have ſo little concern about their own 
happineſs or miſery in that ſtate which is never to have 
any end; and yet all thoſe who reflect upon the ſtate of 
religion in the world, and the reception which the offer 
of grace in the goſpel meets with, know very well that 
this is really the caſe. | Eee, 
Leſt the common invitations that are made to ſinners 
in the ordinary preaching of the goſpel ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, Chriſt has inſtituted this holy ordinance, the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper, wherein is repreſent- 
ed before our eyes, in a moſt affeting manner, both 
the danger of continuing in fin, and likewiſe the ef- 
fectual remedy that has been provided for us by the 
diſmal and amazing ſufferings of himſelf in our room 
and ſtead; that while our hearts are warmed, and our 
affections in ſome meaſure ſtirred by the ſenſible repre- 
lencation of thoſe important things, the kind invita- 
ons of the goſpcl may, at ſuch a ſeaſon, find ſo much 
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the eaſier acceſs, and make their way with ſo much the 
more irreſiſtible force into the very bottom of our ſouls. 
And yet, after all, experience is daily convincing us, 
that the hearts of moſt men are ſo deeply entrenched, 
if I may ſpeak ſo, among the preſent objects of a vain 
and tranfitory world, and ſo impregnable are the forti- 
fications wherewith the reigning luſts have got them- 
ſelves ſurrounded, that they are able to reſiſt the hot- 
teſt attacks that can be made on them by the exter- 
nal means of grace. 

However, as it is by theſe external means of grace 
that the Spirit of God, which is able to ſurmount all 
obſtacles, is ordinarily conveyed ; ſo it is neceſſary con- 
ſtantly to uſe them, not knowing where or when a 
blefling may light. And therefore, as I have frequently, 
upon former occaſions, endeavoured to prefs:this offer 
of ſalvation in the goſpel upon you, (though I am a- 
fraid not with ſuch univerſal ſucceſs at leaſt as I could 
with), ſo I am once more to make trial of the preſent 
occaſion, (when the awful ſolemnity of this . ordinance 
may join its influence with the word), to fee if ſome im- 
penitent ſinners can be prevailed upon to flee for refuge, 
to lay hold upon the hope that is ſet before them, by 
the fame arguments that may likewiſe contribute, I 
hope, to the eſtabliſhment and confirmation of thoſe 
who have already been endeavouring to follow ſo wiſe 
a courſe. And I hope all ſuch among you as have any 
love for periſhing fouls, will heartily join with me in 
praying, that “ thou, O Father of mercies, and God of 
* all grace, would accompany what may be ſaid upon 
ce this occaſion with the powerful operation of thy Holy 
« Spirit, and make it effectual for the converſion of 
* ſinners, and for promoting the ſalvation of all here 
« preſent.” 

The text which I have now read to you is a ſufficient 
warrant for me to take this office upon me. It contains 
an expreſs commiſſion from Jeſus Chriſt to his ſervants 
to invite and urge the hearers of the goſpel to accept of 
the gracious offer and kind invitation: Tell them which 
* are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner: my 
90 open and my fatlings are killed, and all things are 
10 ready: come unto the marriage. I 
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It was, you know, the cuſtom. of our bleſſed Saviour, 
in theſe admirable diſcourſes wherewith he entertained 
his hearers during the courſe of his public miniſtry up- 
on earth, to repreſent ſpiritual matters under the ſha- 
dow of ſenſible images, in order to cover himſelf from 
the reſentment of the prieſts and the rulers of that 
time, to which he would have been more expoſed, up- 
on many occaſions, had he ſpoken out plainly; and to 
convey, with more advantage, into the minds of his 
hearers, ſuitable notions of divine things, by the ſimi- 
litude of things familiar to them. And here we find 
him repreſenting goſpel-bleſſings under the notion of 
a marriage- feaſt. The preparations for this feaſt repre- 
ſent the proviſion that God has made. for our ſalvation 
and happineſs, in the contrivance and execution of the 
wonderful work of our redemption. By the King's 
ſending his ſervants to invite the gueſts, we are to un- 
derſtand the commiſſion given to the miniſters of the 
goſpel, to call upon, and earneſtly to exhort, all who 
hear the goſpel, to accept of ſalvation. So that the 
ſubſtance of what is contained in this verſe, if it were 
brought out of its metaphorical dreſs, would juſt be 
to this purpoſe : © I have commiſſioned my apoſtles, 
«© and other miniſters of the goſpel, to tell the world, 
that all the difficulties and obſtacles which lay in the 
„ way of their obtaining eternal happineſs and ſalva- 
tion are entirely removed; that J have, by my ſuf- 
& ferings and obedience in their ſtead, made a full ſa- 
& tisfaCtion for all their fins to the offended juſtice of 
© God, and purchaſed a glorious and everlaſting happi- 
«© neſs; and that therefore they ſhould go and earneſtly 
* invite and urge men to come and accept of this ſal- 
% vation, which I have purchaſed and procured for 
«© them,” | 


In diſcourſing to you a little further on theſe words, 
I ſhall endeavour, through grace, in the i place, to 
ſhew you in what reſpect all things are ready for our 
falvation. 2dly, To thew what it is that is required of 
us in conſequence of this readineſs of all other things 
for our ſalvation; or what is imported in theſe words, 
Come ye to the marriage. Laſtly, I ſhall conclude with 


Go 


an earneſt exhortation to all of you to accept of this kind 


invitation. | 


I. I am to ſhew you in what reſpect all things are 
ready, or what are theſe things that are ready for our 
ſalvation. But before I mention the particulars, I ſhall 
put you in mind, that we are by nature finners and re- 
bels againſt God, and conſequently liable to eternal 
damnation ; children of diſobedience, and conſequent- 
ly children of wrath, as the apoſtle exprefles it, Eph. ii. 
3-3 and it is this which makes the great preparations 
neceſſary in order to bring about our happineſs and 
ſalvation. Had we never revolted from God, there 
would have been nothing elſe neceffary to our everlaft- 
ing happineſs, beſides a continuance in our primitive in- 
tegrity. But now we being naturally in a ſtate of re- 
bellion againſt God, there are many obſtacles which 
may, at firſt ſight, appear inſurmountable in the way of 
our ſalvation; and that both on God's part and on 
ours. On God's part, it cannot be expected that he 
would receive into his boſom ſuch vipers as we have diſ- 
covered ourſelves to be; that he will put up with ſuch 
affronts as we have offered to him, or bear ſuch a con- 


tempt of his moſt righteous laws, and equitable threat- 


enings, as we have poured upon them, without a ſuffi- 
cient reparation of the honour of that law which has 
been ſo rudely violated by us, and a ſufficient ſatisfac - 
tion made to his juſtice, which has been ſo notoriouſly 
offended by us; all which is evidently beyond our 
power : and then, on the other hand, though God 
ſhould be ſuppoſed willing and ready on his part to re- 
ceive us into favour again; yet there are no leſs obſta- 
cles on our part; for ſuch is our proneneſs to that 
which is evil, and our exceſſive love to ſin, that as we 
are thereby rendered utterly incapable, ſo we have as 
little inclination to thoſe things which are neceflary to 
it, and in the enjoyment of which it conſiſts. Upon 
thefe accounts, our ſalvation has become a work of la- 
bour and difficulty; indeed of ſuch labour, and ſuch 
difficulty, as we ourſelves are altogether unequal to. 
But that which was impoſlible to ourſelves has yer been 
admirably accomplithed by another; inſomuch that all 
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things that are neceſſary for our ſalvation are now ſuffi- 
ciently prepared, and fully ready. For, 

14. There is a ſufficient ranſom already paid for us, 
and the righteouſneſs of Jeſus Chriſt, our bleſſed Sure- 
ty, is ready to be imputed to us. This, as it entirely 
removes the grand, the chief obſtacle in the way of 
our ſalvation ; ſo, in order to give us the fulleſt aſſu- 
rance of it, this is that which is principally deſigned to 
be repreſented and held forth to us in this ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper. Our guilt was that which doomed 
us to everlaſting miſery. We had thereby contracted fo 
immenſe a debt to the juſtice of God, as neither we 
ourſelves, nor any mere creature, would ever have been 
able to pay; and as long as this debt continued unpaid, 
it was impoſſible that ever we could be happy. But, 
behold, my brethren, what ample preparation is made 
for your happineſs! The bleſſed and eternal Son of 
God becomes ſurety for the payment of this debt; and, 
in order to the full diſcharge of it, was, in the fulneſs 
of time, actually“ made of a woman, made under the 
«« law, to redeem them that were under the law, that 
«« we might receive the adoption of ſons,” Gal. iv. 4. 5. 
Though he was © in the form of God, thought it not 
* robbery to be equal with God; but made himſelf of 
© no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
c ſervant, &c.z yet became obedient unto death, even 
« the death of the croſs,” Phil. ii. 6. And that no 
room might be left to doubt of the completeneſs of the 
payment, and the hearty acceptance of it likewiſe, he 
has already got a moſt ample diſcharge by his reſurrec- 
tion from the dead, Acts, ii. 24. Whom God has 
* raiſed up, having looſed the pains of death, becauſe 
& it was not poſſible that he ſhould be holden of it.” 
It was not poflible, that, after he had ſo fully diſchar- 
ged the debt, he ſhould be any longer detained by infi- 
nite juſtice in the room of the debtors; and it is this 
complete payment of our debt, my brethren, that is re- 
preſented to us in this facrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
Here we may view the bleſſed and eternal Son of God 
wounded for our tranſgreſſions, and the Lord laying 
on him the iniquities of us all. So that, when we look 
upon this ſacred rite, we may be fully aſſured of the 
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coſtly and expenſive preparations that are made for our 
entertainment, and for our eternal happineſs and ſalva- 
tion. Can we behold the only begotten and dearly be- 
loved Son of God yielding his back to the ſmfters, 
and his face to them that plucked off the hair, thruſt- 
ing himſelf between us and his Almighty Father's wrath, 
and ſuffering the ſword of juſtice, which was aimed at 
us, and was about to be bathed in our blood, ſuffering 
it rather to be ſheathed, as it were, in his own com- 
paſſionate bowels; can we behold this, and yet entertain 
any farther doubt of the complete atonement and ſatiſ- 
faction that is made for our crimes? When we behold 
the ſeverity of his ſufferings, how he was not only 
ſcourged and crucified by men, but likewiſe deferted by 
his own heavenly Father, in thoſe diſmal hours of dark- 
neſs, when he cried out, My God, my God, why 
„ haſt thou forſaken me?“ and again, My ſoul is 
«& exceeding ſorrowful even unto death;” and again, 
« Oh! my Father, if it be poffible, let this cup paſs 
&« from me;” can we behold this without the fulleſt 
aſſurance, that juſtice has no farther demands to make, 
but that a moſt ample pardon is thereby procured, 
and made ready for us? And if this be fo, then we 
may well be aſſured of the readineſs of every thing elle. 
For, 

2dly, In conſequence of this, the Father is ready to 
accept of us. There was nothing elfe that ſtood in the 
way of our acceptance with God but the guilt of our 
fins. And this being removed, as it has been, you fee, 
in the fulleſt manner that could have been deviſed, 
there is no reaſon now to doubt of his readineſs to ac- 
cept of all them that are willing to embrace the propo- 
ſal. Eph. v. 2. © Chriſt having given himſelt for us an 
« offering and a facrifice to God for a ſweet ſmelling 
& favour,” we may be afſured, “ As I live, faith the 
“ Lord, I have no pleaſure in the death of a finner,”. 
Ezek. xxxXiii. 11. And again, Ezek. xviii. 23. © Have I 
% any pleaſure at all that the wicked thould die? faith 
© the Lord God: and not that he thould return from 
„ his ways and live?” And again, verſ. 32.“ For [ 
6 have no pleaſure in the death of him that dieth, 
faith the Lord God: wherefore turn your ſclves, and 
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« live ye.” Indeed a more aſtoniſhing evidence could 
not have been given of the Father's readineſs to accept 
us, than his being at ſuch expence for removing out of 
the way the only impediment that obſtructed it. After 
he has given his own Son to be a propitiation for us, 
where is there the leaſt room left remaining to doubt of 
his inclination to receive us into favour again : Rom. viii. 
32. He that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how ſhall he not with him alſo free- 
« ly give us all things?“ John, iii. 16.“ For God 
* 10 loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whoſoever believeth in him, ſhould not 
« periſh, but have everlaſting life.” And yet, 

3dly, It is to be obſerved, that Chriſt, our bleſſed Re- 
deemer, and the dearly-beloved,. as well as only-begot- 
ten, Son of the Father, is likewiſe ready to intercede 
for us; and he has the moſt powerful and invincible 
pleas ready, too, upon which to found this his moſt pre- 
valent and acceptable interceſſion. As the High Prieſt 
under the law, who was a type of him, did firſt kill 
the ſacrifice, and then carried off -the blood of it into 
the holy place, in vir Rees to intercede for the 
people; ſo Chriſt has carried with him that body of his, 
which was dead, and is alive, mangled and bruiſed as 
it is on our behalf, and preſents it before the Father, 
as a Lamb that had been ſlain upon our acconat; all 
the gaping wounds whereot are ſo many open mouths 
pleading our cauſe with moſt efficacious energy. Up- 
on this foundation it is that the apoſtle raiſes our ſe- 
curity of eternal ſalvation : Heb. vii. 25. Wherefore 
* he is able alſo to fave them to the uttermoſt that 
* come unto God by him, ſeeing he ever liveth to 
* make interceſſion for them.” Rom. viii. 34. Who 
is he that condemneth ? It is Chriſt that died, yea 
rather, that is rifen again, who is even at the right 
* hand of God, who alſo maketh interceſſion for us.“ 
But then, {Ou 74d | 

athly, The Holy Ghoſt is likewiſe ready to ſanctify us. 
This is one of the glorious fruits of Chriſt's purchaſe. 
And hence we find the apoſtle, immediately after having 
told us of the Son's being ſent, in the fulneſs of time, 
to redeem us, adds, Gal. iv. 6. And becauſe ye are 
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c ſons, God has ſent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
« your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” Indeed, with- 
out this, all the other preparations that have been made, 
with ſo muſt coſt, for our ſalvation, would have proved 
altogether ineffectual; like the payment of a priſoner's 
debt, who, being ſick or lame, was not able, after all, 
to ſtir out of his confinement. But our inability to ac- 
cept of this ſalvation which Chriſt has purchaſed for 
us, and our indiſpoſition to holineſs and happineſs, is 
likewiſe ready to be removed, by the effectual operation 


of that Holy Spirit in us, which God hath promiſed to 
them that aſk him: If. xliv. 3. For I will pour water 


4 upon him that is thirſty, and floods upon the dry 
«« ground: I will pour my ſpirit upon thy ſeed, and my 
« bleſſing upon thine offspring.” Ezek. xxxvi. 27. 
« And I will put my ſpirit within you, and cauſe you 
% to walk in my ſtatutes.” We find our Saviour rea- 
ſoning the matter, to give us the greater aſſurance of it, 
Luke, xi. 13. If ye then, being evil, know how to 
„ give good gifts unto your children; how much more 
«© ſhall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
« them that aſk him?” And this Holy Spirit of God 
is ready, not only to give us the firſt gracious turn, but 
likewiſe to continue with us, and to abide in us, to lead 
and conduct us through all the difficult ſteps of our 
heavenly courſe, and to land us at length in a ſtate of 
perfection: John, xiv. 16.“ And I will pray the Fa- 
« ther, and he ſhall give you another Comforter, that 
% he may abide with you for ever.” Hence believers 
are ſaid to be led by the Spirit of God,” Rom. viii. 14. 
And hence we find the Pſalmiſt, Pf. cxliii. 10.“ Teach 
« me to do thy will, for thou art my God: thy 
« Spirit is good; lead me into the land of upright- 
« nels.” 

I might have ſhewn, if your time had permitted, in 
ſeveral other particular inſtances, how every thing is 
ready for this great purpoſe. In a word, immediate 
peace and comfort is ready to be beſtowed upon us for 
our allurement and encouragement. Ordinances are 
ready to edify us; angels are ready to attend us; and 
Providence is ready to work for ys. But as I cannot 
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pretend to inſiſt upon all theſe particularly, I ſhall only 
add 68 af 
In the laft place, That heaven is ready at laſt to re- 
ceive us. Chriſt has not only paid the price of our in- 
heritance, and thereby purchaſed a glorious and ever- 
laſting poſſeſſion for us in the world to come; but as 
there is an earneſt of it ready to be given immediately 
for our ſecurity of receiving the whole in due time, 
« even the ſeal of that Holy Spirit of promiſe which is 
te the earneſt of our inheritance, until the redemption 
% of the purchaſed poſſeſſion, unto the praiſe of his 
« glory,“ Eph. i. 14.3 ſo he is actually gone to prepare 
a place for us, and make all things ready for our ever- 
laſting glory and happineſs, John, xiv. 2. Nay, it was 
in effect prepared for us from the foundation of the 
world, Matth. xxv. 34.; and the apoſtle ſpeaks of it 
as being prepared, 1 Cor. ii. 9.; and is faid to be kept 
or reſerved for us, and ready to be revealed, 1 Pet. i. 
4. 5. Nay, for the farther ſecurity and greater readi- 
neſs of it, Chriſt, as our head and repreſentative, has 
already taken poſſeſſion of it in our name, and on our 
behalf, Heb. vi. 20. It is indeed in a great meaſure 
concealed from our preſent view : © Our life is hid 
« with Chriſt in God,” Col. iii. 3. But ** when Chriſt 
*« who is our life ſhall appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear 
« with him in glory,” verſ. 4. And 1 John, iii. 2. Ic 
* doth not yet appear what we ſhall be: but we know, 
*« that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him; for 
„ we thall fee him as he is.” | 

Thus, my brethren, you ſee how ready every thing 
is for your entertainment, and how admirably all 
things are diſpoſed and prepared for carrying on and 
completing the falvation of your immortal ſouls : ſo 
that there is a ſufficient foundation laid for the gracious 


invitation in the text for you to come and accept of theſe 
things. | | 


II. I sHoULD now, in the ſecond place, proceed to 
ſhow what is imported in this invitation, Come ye to the 
marriage, or what it is that is required of us in conſe- 
quence of this readineſs of all other things for our ſal- 
vation. But as I would fain fave ſome time for enfor- 
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cing this exhortation upon you, by ſome arguments or 
motives, I ſhall only, for 1 it, very briefly ob- 
ſerve to you theſe, few. things. ſiug, in the firſt 
place, as a foundation of che 0 a firm perſua- 
ſion of the whole ſcripture-revelation, this coming un- 
to the marriage implies, in the general, a hearty ac- 

ceptance of the covenant, of grace, under which is com- 
prehended theſe, following particular s. 

(1). An earneſt liciade and concern about the e- 
ternal ſalvation of our precious and immortal ſouls, like 
that of the jailor when he cried out, What hall I do 
to be ſaved?” Acts, xvi. 30. (2. ) A xcnouncing of 
all confidence in ourſelves, and in any thing that we 
have done, or can do; deſiring, with, the, apoſtle, to 
be ©* found, not, having our own righteouſneſs, which 
“ is of the law,” Phil. iii. 9. (3) A conſent of our 
wills to be ſaved through the merit of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
to owe the pardon of our fins to that meritorious ſa- 
tisfaction. which he has made for us; deſiring to be 
found in him, not having mine own; righteouſneſs, 
« which is of the law, but that which is chrough the 
faith of Chriſt, the;righteouſneſs which is of God by 
faith,“ Phil. iii. 9. (4+) A hearty ſorrow for, and a 
ſincere renouncing, abandoning, and, forſaking of all 
| known fin, and an unfeigned ſubmiſſion to the laws of 
Chriſt, ſaying, with the Platmiſt, « I have ſworn, and 
= Twill perform it, that I will Keep thy righteous judge- 
cc ments,“ Pf. cxix, 106, A firm purpoſe, entered in- 
to with the utmoſt deliberation, that we will preter the 
pleaſing of God to every other conſideration whatever; 
knowing, that © he who loveth father or mother, ſon 
or daughter, more than him, is not worthy of him, 
« and cannot be his diſciple,” Matth. x. 37. Luke, xiv. 
26, Theſe things I might have inſiſted on at greater 
length, were it not to fave time for that which I prin- 
cipally intended by all this. 


III. AnD that is, agreeable to the inſtructions given 
to all miniſters of the goſpel by Chriſt in the text, not 
only to proclaim this gracious invitation among you, 
but likewiſe, as in duty, and from the nature of my ot- 
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fice, I ain bound earneſtly to preſs and urge you to ac- 
cept of it, and, as far as the force of perſuaſion can go, 
even compel you to come in. EL | 

You ſee, my brethren, the warrant and commiſſion 
T have for this, from him in whoſe room I ſtand here 
this day, and whoſe ſervant in this matter I (how un- 
worthy ſoever) have the honour to be: * Tell them 
„ which are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my din- 
% ner: my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all 
« things are ready: come unto the marriage.” And to 
the ſame purpoſe, Luke, xiv. 23. * And the Lord ſaid 
„% Unto the ſervants, Go out into the highways and 
« hedges, and compel them to come in.” And ſays the 
apoſtle, 2 Cor. v. 20. Now then we are ambaſſadors 
« for Chriſt, as though God did beſeech you by us: we 
« pray you in Chriſt's ſtead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
So that we are not to look upon this invitation as pro- 
ceeding only from men like yourſelves, but as the im- 
mediate voice of the great God, and the call of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who ſpeaks ro you through us who are, his 
inſtruments and meſſengers in this great affair. 

I have endeavoured already to repreſent to you how 
all things are ready and prepared on God's part for 
your everlaſting happineſs and ſalvation, and what a- 
bundantly rich proviſion is made for your entertain= 
ment. And now I, being an unworthy ſervant of the 
great maſter of this feaſt, being ſufficiently authoriſed, 
you ſee, and commiſſioned for this purpoſe, do, in my 
maſter's name, invite all of you, without any exception, 
to this rich entertainment, which has, at ſuch immenſe 
"colt and expence, been provided for you; and make a 
free and a full offer of eternal happineſs and ſalvation, 
even to the vileſt ſinner among you, upon the terms 
that have been mentioned. And, which is more, I do, 
in his authority, ſtrictly charge and command all who 
are hearing me juſt now to accept of it upon your ut- 
moſt peril. Nay, in compaſſion to poor hecdleſs pe- 
riſhing wretches, I carneſtly beſeech and intreat, nay, 
what do I ſpeak of my intreating? God himſelf, my 
brethren, for the love he bears to your ſouls, and in 
his great pity and commiſeration of your caſe, conde- 
ſeends, as it were, to beg of and 7r1y you, by me, to 
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be reconciled to him: © I beſeech you, therefore, bre- 
«« thren, by the mercies of God,” and in the bowels of 
Jeſus Chriſt, I beſeech you, by all that juſt concern 
which you ought to have for your own precious but 
periſhing fouls, by all the happineſs of heaven, and by 
all the torments of hell, and as you would not expoſe 
yourſelves naked and defenceleſs to the thundering and 
overwhelming fury of a provoked and Almighty God, 
to accept of this kind invitation. Let me, in the words 
of the evangelical prophet, invite you, Ho, every one 
„that thirſteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
% hath no money; come ye, buy and cat, yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money, and without 
"pe. 

And, oh ! my brethren, need this exhortation be 
enforced with any laboured arguments ? or do you in- 
deed want any motives to perſuade you to it? Muſt 
you, forſooth, thus be humbly and earneſtly intreated 
to avoid exquitite and eternal mifery, and reaſoned into 
a conſent to be infinitely and eternally happy? Would 
a famiſhing beggar, at the point of ſtarving for want of 
food, need any other arguments or intreatics, beſides a 
hearty invitation and aſſured welcome to a plentiful 
feaſt? Would a condemned criminal, that attended 
every moment the call of the executioner to the torment 
of the rack, need to be prayed and begged to accept of 
a pardon ? or a galley-ſlave, that was chained to the 
bar, and juft at the fainting under the weight of barba- 
rous oppreſſion, would he ſtand in need, think you, of 
the ſtrong reaſoning and moving eloquence of the ſkil- 
ful orator, in order to perſuade him to lay hold on the 
occaſion of a ranſom offered for his liberty? And yet 
what are the feeble laſhes, what are the ſevereſt tortures 
that can be invented or inflicted by little infignificant 
wretches like ourſetves ? what are the cravings of our 
preſent appetites after temporal food, in compariſon with 
the inſupportable and everlaſting punifhment of the 
damned in hell? And what is any degree of temporal 
Hberty, what is the favour of an earthly monarch, or 
what are the richeſt entertainments of ſenſe in this world, 
in compariſon with the favour of God, and the gloricws 
and cternal happineſs of heaven ? 
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Indeed there cannot be a more amazing evidence of 
the folly and ſimplicity, the blindneſs and ſtupidity of 
ſinners, than the great difficulty chere is in convincing 
them of their true intereſt, and that there is any neceſ- 
fity of urging and preſſing them ſo importunately to fly 
from infinite miſery, and embrace everlaſting happineſs. 
But if arguments would do the buſineſs, you might ſoon 
be compelled to come in. However, let me intreat a little 
of your patience and attention, while I reaſon the mat- 
ter a little with you. And here I might inſiſt upon the 
future happineſs on the one hand, and the miſery on 
the other hand; but I ſhall only mention the few fol- 
lowing conſiderations. 

1, And therefore conſider even the preſent miſery 
of your ſtate, as long as you with-hold your conſent to 
this offer. How caly ſoever you may feel yourſelves, 
yet it is impoſſible to conceive any thing ſo diſmal 
as the ſtate of an impenitent ſinner. He is a flave 
to the devil, who is every day making new ravages 
upon the ſoul, and to his own luſts, which domineer o- 
ver him with the moſt mercileſs tyranny, as long as he 
continues in that ſtate. He is liable to the inſupportable 
wrath of an Almighty being, who is angry with. the 
wicked every day. Every moment of his life that he 
continues in impenitence, he runs the moſt dreadful riſk 
that can be imagined : for death may ſurpriſe him in a 
thouſand different ways; and then down he mult, of 
neceſſity, ſink into au endleſs and irrecoverable ſtate of 
inſupportable miſery. And now, what do you think of 
living unconcernedly in ſuch a ſtate as this? There is 
nothing in the world, beſides ſuch a conduct itſelf, that 
can give us a notion of the madneſs of it. To ſleep up- 
on the top of a maſt rocking with the billows, or to 
walk blindfold upon the edge of a precipice, are, mo- 
deſtly ſpeaking, inſtances of prudence in compariſon 
with this. To ſee men, who are in danger every mo- 
ment of falling into torments that are exquiſite in de- 
gree, and eternal in duration, which, when once fallen 
into, there is no getting out of for ever; to ſee them live 
as unconcernedly, ſleep as ſoundly, and laugh as hearti- 
ly, as if they were in the utmoſt ſecurity, is really ſuch 
a melancholy and thocking inſtance of ſtupidity, that, 
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if cuſtom had not rendered it familiar to us, it would cer- 
tainly be, of all things in the world, the moſt amazing, 

2dly, And then conſider the eaſineſs of the terms up- 
on which ſalvation is offered to you. Had God requi- 
red ſome great or difficult thing of you, in order to re- 
cover his favour; had he required you to lie for mil- 
lions of ages under ſevere torment before he would be 
reconciled to you; nay, had he but required you, for 
the ſhort ſpace of "this tranſitory lite, to renounce all the 
comfortable enjoyments of it, and expoſe yourſelf to all 
the miſeries and calamities of it, or even to undergo ſuch 
8 and mortifications as many in the church of 

ome voluntarily impoſe upon themſelves ; you might 
have had ſome ſhadow at leaſt of excuſe, though, even 
in the worſt of theſe caſes, it had been egregious folly 
to refuſe compliance. But when we conſider, that he 
requires nothing of us but what would, upon its own ac- 
count, and without any other reward, have been our 
wiſeſt choice, nothing but what in its own nature is 
really calculated for promoting our own happineſs, in 
this world too as well as in the other; when we confi- 
der, that godlineſs hath the promiſes of the life which 
NOW 1s, as well as of the life to come; that his yoke is 
eaſy, and his burden light; that all his commands con- 
cerning all things are infinitely right 3 ; what have we tg 
alledge, in the leaſt extenuation of our folly, if we re- 
fuſe to comply with ſo fair an offer? 

3dly, Contider that this is the expreſs command of 
the Moſt High God, the Sovereign Lord of the univerſe, 
which, one would think, ſhould be motive enough to 
us, who are the creatures of his power, and the work- 
manfhip of his hand; who live, and move, and have 
our being, in, and our dependence upon him, even al- 
though the leaſt reaſon of ſuch a command did not ap- 
pear unto us. I might ſhew you this command in a 
great many places of his word. But is. not my text a 
nioſt poſitive and expreſs command to this purpole : 
Come ye to the marriage.” And the Apoſtle John 
tells us plainly, 1 John, üi. 23. And this is his com- 
* mandment, that we ſhould believe on the name of 
te his Son Jetus Chriſt, as he gave, -us commandment.” 
And art thou, Omen]! O woman! art thou, he or the, 
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that dareſt take upon thee to diſpute the expreſs com- 
mand of the great God, whoſe infinite wiſdom does 
certainly render him the propereſt judge of what is fit to 
be done, and whoſe irrefſtible power (let me tell you 
likewiſe) is abundantly ſufficient, ſome how or other, 
to ſupport the honour of [thoſe laws which he thinks 
proper to preſcribe. _ 
4thly, But then conſider how deeply this matter ſeems 
to be laid to heart by God and our bleſſed Redeemer. 
I do not mention this only to terrify you, by inſinuating 
how ſeverely God muſt be ſuppoſed to reſent the ne- 
plect of a duty that he himſelt 5 ſo deeply at heart; 
ut I mention it chiefly to give you lively impreſſions of 
its importance. Though you yourſelves may, be uncon- 
cerned and indifferent, yet will it got rouſe and alarm 
you a little to ſee what extraordinary ſolicitude is ex- 
preſſed in this matter by God and by Jeſus Chriſt, Will 
not this convince you, that there is ſomewhat mare in it 
than you perhaps may be apt to apprehend ? It would 
be endleſs to enumerate the various and ſurpriſing ex- 
preſſions of this that are to be met with in ſcripture. 
What would you think to hear of God's riſing early 
to ſet about or proſecute any buſineſs? And yet how 
often do we hear in the Old Teſtament, not only of 
God's ſending his ſervants the prophets to warn ſinners, 
but his “ riting early, and ſending them” not only of 
his proteſting againſt their wicked courſes, but his“ ri- 
fing early and proteſting, ſaying, Oh!“ (one would 
think they heard his groans, and beheld the concern he 
was in) „* Oh! do not this abominable thing that I 
© hate.” Sometimes we find him ſwearing to them, 
* As I live, faith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in the 
death of a ſinner. Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye 
* die?” What a mourntul ſound of thoſe words of 
our compaſſionate Redeemer, and what a wonderful ſo- 
licitude and concern appears in them? John, v. 40. 
And ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.“ 
And again, ſays he, * How often would 1 have gathers 
« ed thy children rogether, as a hen doth gather hep 
* brood under her wings, and ye would not.” View 
bur that pathetic and affectionate ſcene which is repre: 
ſented in Luke, Xix. 41. He beheld the city, and wept 
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over it, &c. Behold, my brethren, the ſtupid and ob- 
ſtinate impenitence of ſinners, how little ſoever it is apt 
to affect ourſelves, drawing tears from him who is the 
Son of God. © He that was able to bear the united pu- 
niſhment of a world of finners, without uttering any 
complaint, till tears of blood were ſqueezed from every 
pore of his _ could not, however, ſtand the incon - 
ceivable folly of periſhing fouls, without ſhedding tears, 
and groaning out his complaints in the moſt lament- 
able tone, while he looked round about upon them 
with anger, © being grieved for the hardneſs of their 
6 hearts.“ But why need I mention particulars, when 
the grand inſtance of his leaving the throne of glory, 
and expoſing himſelf to thoſe dreadful ſufferings, and 
that amazing death, which we are now about to' com- 
memorate, 1s an evidence equal to a thouſand demon- 
ſtrations of the wonderful ſolicitude he feels for our ſal - 
vation? And now, O ſinner, is all this unable to make 
the leaſt impreſſion upon thee ! Canſt thou behold the 
Son of God, weeping at the proſpe& of that miſery on 
which thou art heedleſsly ruſhing, proteſting and com- 
plaining of it in the moſt pathetic manner, yea, bleed- 
ing and dying to deliver thee from it, canſt thou 1 
all this without the leaſt emotion? 

5thly, Conſider the argument in the text, that “ all 
c things are ready ;” that pardon is purchaſed, and hea- 
ven prepared for you; that God is willing to receive 
you, and waits with open arms to embrace you; in a 
word, that there is not an obſtacle or impediment re- 
maining in the way of your ſalvation, but the want of 
your own conſent. And will you continue in flaver 
after your ranſom is paid? Will you ſuffer the ſentence 
to be executed after a pardon is procured ? Shall Chriſt 
come from heaven to earth, ſhall he be ſcourged and 
buffeted, ſhall he be expoſed to bleed and die upon a 
croſs, and ſhall all this be for nothing with regard to 
you? Ah! my brethren, conſider what ſome other 
ſinners would give to be in the fame ſituation? What 
would the devils, and the damned in hell, who are 
bound in everlaſting chains, and roar under the dread- 
ful pangs of preſent, and the inſupportable apprehen- 
ſions of cternal torments, what think you would they 
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we to hear proclamation made, that all things are rea- 

y for their deliverance ? What a pleaſing pauſe would 
be made amid the horrid noiſe of their wailing, and the 
jarring ſound of their gnaſhing teeth, that they might 
liſten to the joyful tidings? What a ſudden brightneſs 
would dart through theſe gloomy regions, and make the 
tranſported inhabitants forget the dreary horrors of the 
place? O ye departed, Picits O ye tortured fouls ! 
could ye but relate with what ravenous ardour ye would 
ſnatch at ſuch an offer, how would this reproach the 
coldneſs and indifference with which it is received by 
us? But, alas! if we hear not Moſes, and the pro- 
phets, Chriſt, and his apoſtles, neither will we be per- 
ſuaded though one roſe from the dead, 

In the laft. place, Conſider that the time is coming 
when, if you do not embrace this propoſal, it will no 
more be in your offer; and then you will begin to load 
yourſelves with the bittereſt reproaches; then you will 
begin to cry, © Fool and madman that I have been, to 
& let {lip ſo precious an opportunity.” Read but that 
alarming paſſage of ſcripture, Prov. i. 24. Becauſe I 
% have called and ye refuſed, and no man regarded, 
« but ye have ſet at nought all my counſel, and would 
© none of my reproof : 1 alſo will laugh at your cala- 
„ mity, I will mock when your fear cometh ;3 when 
« your fear cometh as deſolation, and your deſtruction 
„ cometh as a whirlwind z when diſtreſs and anguiſh 
« cometh upon you. Then ſhall they call upon me, 
« but I will not anſwer; they ſhall ſeek, me early, but 
e they ſhall not find me; for that they hated know- 
« ledge, and did not chuſe the fear of the Lord.“ 
Read likewiſe that pathetic and mournful lamentation of 
our Saviour over e Luke, xix. 42. If thou 
“ hadſt known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the 
„ things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
« hid trom thine eyes,” 

And now, my brethren, what ſay you to all this? 
Can ye pretend any reaſonable objection againſt embra- 
cing this offer? I know you cannot. It is impoſſible. 
And yet I know likewiſe, that it would be one of the 
moſt extraordinary things that ever happened, if there 
were not ſome among you who will, after all, refuſe to 
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comply with this reaſonable propoſal, and reject this 
kind invitation. Our Saviour has exprefsly fore warned 
us of this in the very following verſe. But they made 
„light of it, and went their ways, one to his farm, an- 
« other to his merchandiſe. For many,” ſays he, are 
« called, but few are choſen.” And when he himſelf was 
fitting with his own twelve diſciples, (one of the pureſt 
companies, I dare fy, that ever heard the goſpel), yet 
he could tell them, that one of them ſhould berray him. 
And if the caſe be fo, are ye not beginning to ſay with- 
in yourſelves, as the diſciples did upon that occafion, 
* Lord, is it I? Lord, is it 12“ What if I hould be 
one of thoſe unhappy wretches, who, againſt all the 
reaſons, againſt all the intereſt, againſt all the authori- 
ty, in a word, againſt all che obligations, that are moſt 
ſacred and binding, will yet make light of this invita- 
tion, and go away rather to my farm or my merchan- 
diſe, to the gratifying and indulging of my corrupt luſts 
and unruly paſſion? * 


Why, indeed, my friends, if there be any of you 
that behave in this manner, it is melancholy to think of 
it, and ſo much the more, becauſe your being here this 
day will exceedingly aggravate your ſin, and conſequent- 
ly contribute to increaſe your miſery. For my own 

art, I cannot think without ſome degree of horror, 
that I have been all this while heaping coals of fire upon 
the heads of ſome of my hearers, and blowing up the 
devouring flames of hell for them, into a greater and 
fiercer heat. Do not think, that if you neglect this in- 
vitation, and can make a ſhift to get without the reach 
of its ſound, while your conſciences are laid aſleep, 
that you are never to hear more of it. Remember, my 
friends, that every offer of mercy, every call that ſounds 
in your cars, is diſtinctly marked and recorded by God, 
and an exact account preſerved of their ſucceſs. Now, 
when the books ſhall be opened, and your own con- 
ſciences muſt needs atteſt the record of this day among 
others, think how confounded you will appear when it 
{hall be aſked, © Was not you, upon ſuch a day, and 
„at ſuch a place, and upon ſuch a ſolemn occaſion, 
« earneſtly invited, and importunately urged, to accept 
« of the kind entertainment which was with amazing 
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<«<' expence prepared for you ? Were you not fai 

c warned of your danger, in caſe you ſhould prefume 

t to make light of it? | Nay, how much farther may the 

„charge be carried? and how many inſtances may 
% you be put in mind of, in which you have been 

warned and urged, both publicly and 287" in” 
„ the church, and in the family; nay, many of you 

« perſonally and particularly ? Think not that ye ſhall 

then ſtand upon the ſame footing with thoſe who ne- 

ver heard the joyful ſound, and who never had grace 

© or:mercy in their offer, but from the obſcure lan- 

© guage of the works of creation and providence. For 
it ſhall be more tolerable in the day of judgement for 

%% Sodom and Gomorrah, and for Tyre and Sidon, 

than for you, to whom God has ſtretched out his 

hands, and given a moſt earneſt and prefling 1 invita- 

tion, without your paying it the leaſt regard. And 

now, if there be any in this aſſembly who, at the great 

day, ſhall be found on the left hand of the Judge, I ap- 

peal to you all, whether you will not then have this cir- 

cumſtance to aggravate your condemnation, and to in- 

creaſe your confuſion. I call heaven and earth to re- 

cord, that eternal ſalvation is this day in your offer. If 
you will not accept of it, your blood be upon your own 


heads. I take all of you witnefles againſt one another, 


nay, ye are witneſſes againſt yourſelves this day. Behold 
the Redeemer ſtanding at the door of your hearts, and 
knocking unweariedly, waiting with patience, and atter 
repeated repulſes, giving repeated calls. And will not 
every call he makes at the door of your hearts now 
bring ſo many redoubled ſtrokes of vengeance upon you - 
hereafter, if he is obliged at length to depart without 
procuring admittance ? 

But, oh! my brethren, may I not by this time turn 
my thoughts from the melancholy proſpect, which the 
too notorious and experienced obſtinacy of impenitent 
ſinners forces into view upon ſuch an occaſion, and 
which otherwiſe I ſhould be loath to entertain you with ? 
May I not hope that ſome at leaſt among you, having 
liſtened to theſe calls that have this day been made at 
the doors of your hearts, are now anſwering thele calls, 
Opening to Chriſt, and receiving him, that he may 
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come in and ſup with you, and cauſe you to ſup with 
him? May I not hope that there is ſome one at leaſt 
among all this multitude? If there be but one finner 
converted here to-day, our Saviour aſſures us, that it 
will give joy to God himſelf, and ſpread a holy gladneſs 
through the regions above. Behold! my brethren, what 
a cloud of witneſſes you are compaſſed about with, that 
are not only attentive, but intereſted ſpectators of your 
conduct this day? Heaven on the one hand, and hell 
on the other, waiting the iſſue of this day's call and in- 
vitation, and looking on with anxiety to ſee whether the 
offer which has been made to you ſhall be accepted, or 
whether it ſhall be rejected. Will you afford occaſion for 
a ſullen and malicious triumph through the grim ſhades 
of infernal darkneſs ? or will you not rather chuſe to 
give joy in the preſence of the holy angels, and particu- 
larly to that beſt friend of yours, who has, in the moſt 
gracious manner, declared, that the day of his eſpouſals 
with you is the day of the gladneſs of his heart? Oh! 
my brethren, may not I, for my own part, indulge the 
pleaſing thought, that I ſhall have ſome of this aflembly 
to be a glory and crown of rejoicing to me in that day 
when God maketh up his jewels ? 
And now, to conclude the whole, it exquiſite and e- 
verlaſting happineſs be indeed a thing of ſuch abſolute 
indifference that it is not worth the obtaining; if exqui- 
fite and everlaſting miſery is a trifle that we need not be 
ſolicitous to avoid; if the expreſs command of God 
does not deſerve to be minded; if his higheſt diſplea- 
ſure is not to be in the leaſt regarded; ar if the yield- 
ing up of his own Son to dreadful ſufferings and a 
cruel death, be an event ſo unimportant, that it is of na 
conſequence whether it turn to any account or not 
and if all the coſtly and expenſive preparations that God 
has been pleaſed to make tor our everlaſting ſalyation, 
do not lay the leaſt obligation upon us, then we may ſtill 
continue to reject and contemn ſuch calls and invita- 
tions as have been made this day. But if, on the other 
hand, glory, honour, and immortality, be really worth 
the ſeeking; if the wrath to come be worth the ſhun- 
ning; it the expreſs command of God can be ſuppoſed 
to lay any obligation upon his own creatures; if his dit: 
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pleaſure has really any thing dreadful in it; if the death 
and ſufferings of the Son of God be an event that me- 
rits the moſt important regard by thoſe on whoſe ac- 
count they were endured ; and if the making all things 
ready for our ſalvation, at the moſt immenſe and ama- 
zing coſt, may be thought to deſerve our gratitude 
then let me intreat you to comply with this exhortation. 
And may God himſelf accompany what has been ſaid 
with his grace and ſpirit, 
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come in and ſup with you, and cauſe you to ſup. with 
him? May I not hope that there is ſome one at leaſt 
among all this multitude? If there be but one ſinner 
converted here to-day, our Saviour aſſures us, that it 
will give joy to God himſelf, and ſpread a holy gladneſs 
through the regions above. Behold ! my brethren, what 
a cloud of witneſſes you are compaſſed about with, that 
are not only attentive, but intereſted ſpectators of your 
conduct this day? Heaven on the one hand, and hell 
on the other, waiting the iſſue of this day's call and in- 
vitation, and looking on with anxiety to ſee whether the 
offer which has been made to you ſhall be accepted, or 
whether it ſhall be rejected. Will you afford occaſion for 
a ſullen and malicious triumph through the grim ſhades 
of infernal darkneſs ? or will you not rather chuſe to 
give joy in the preſence of the holy angels, and particu- 
larly to that beſt friend of yours, who has, in the moſt 
_ gracious manner, declared, that the day of his eſpouſals 
with you is the day of the gladneſs of his heart? Oh! 
my brethren, may not I, for my own part, indulge the 
pleaſing thought, that I ſhall have ſome of this aſſembly 
to be a glory and crown of rejoicing to me in that day 
when God maketh up his jewels ? 
And now, to conclude the whole, if exquiſite and e- 
verlaſting happineſs be indeed a thing of ſuch abſolute 
indifference that it is not worth the obtaining; if exqui- 
ſite and everlaſting miſery is a trifle that we need not be 
ſolicitous to avoid; if the expreſs command of God 
does not deſerve to be minded; if his higheſt diſplea- 
ſure is not to be in the leaſt regarded; or if the yield- 
ing up of his own Son to dreadful ſufferings and a 
cruel death, be an event ſo unimportant, that it is of na 
conſequence whether it turn to any account or not; 
and if all the coſtly and expenſive preparations that God 
has been pleaſed to make tor our everlaſting ſalvation, 
do not lay the leaſt obligation upon us, then we may ſtill 
continue to reject and contemn ſuch calls and invita- 
tions as have been made this day. But if, on the other 
hand, glory, honour, and immortality, be really worth 
the ſeeking; if the wrath to come be worth the ſhun- 
ning; it the expreſs command of God can be ſuppoled 
to lay any obligation upon his own creatures; if his dit. 
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pleaſure has really any thing dreadful in it; if the death 
and ſufferings of the Son of God be an event that me- 
rits the moſt important regard by thoſe on whoſe ac- 
count they were endured; and if the making all things 
ready for our ſalvation, at the moſt immenſe and ama- 
zing coſt, may be thought to deſerve our gratitude; 
then let me intreat you to comply with this exhortation. 


And may God himſelf accompany what has been ſaid 
with his grace and ſpirit. 
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2 Cor. v. 20. 


Now then we are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though God 


did beſeech you by us : we pray you in Chriſt*s ſtead, 
be ye reconciled to God. | 


Y brethren, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 

is not an initiating, but rather a confirming or- 
dinance, and not ſo much deſigned for the converſion 
of ſinners, as for the edification of believers ; and there- 
fore what you are to hear upon this occaſion might, for 
that reaſon, be expected to be peculiarly applicable to 
thoſe who are already reconciled to God. And, oh! 
that all the communicants within theſe doors were really 
of that character. Would to God that your lives and 
actions did ſo evidently and ſo plainly declare the fin- 
cerity of your religion, that there was no occaſion for 
ſpeaking to you at this time upon a different ſuppoſi- 
tion, and that what I am to offer you might appear 
to be in a great meaſure foreign to the purpoſe! Indeed 
I am in hopes, that there are ſome preſent who not on- 
ly profeſs to be, but really are, the true diſciples of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; and I doubt not but there are a great many 
others, who have already made ſuch ſteps towards that 
ſtate as are not at all to be deſpiſed, and perhaps are 
within a very little of being reconciled to God. 

About ſuch a time as this, many good reſolutions are 
apt to be formed, which poſſibly want but to be puſh- 
ed a little farther, and rendered ſomewhat more firm and 
ſteady, in order to complete the work of their conver- 
fion and reconciliation to God. But is it not, at the ſame 
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time, too evident to be either denied or diſſembled, that 
there are numbers, even among ſuch as venture to ap- 
proach the table of the Lord, who are not yet in a 
ſtate of reconciliation with God, and ſome (as it is too 


juſtly to be feared) who are yet at a great diſtance from 


ſuch à ſtate? As long as it is in the hands of fallible 
men to admit to, or exclude from, this ordinance, we 
cannot think of a ſafer rule to go by, than to refuſe ad- 
mittance to none who apply for it, if they be not either 
groſsly ignorant, or ſcandalous in their practice. But 
is this ſufficient, in order to be admitted into favour 
and friendſhip with God? If the character of truly 
good men that is given us in the ſcripture be juſtly 
drawn; if it be indeed true, that whoſoever is born of 
God, doth not commit ſin, his ſeed remaining in him, 
ſo that he cannot fin, becauſe he is born of God; if it 
is in this that the children of God are manifeſt, and 
the children of the devil, whoſoever doth not righ- 
teouſneſs, is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother; in a word, if all thoſe who wilfully indulge 
themſelves in the habitual. practice of any known fin, 
whatever their profeſſions and attainments may other- 
wiſe be, and how near ſoever they may be to a ſtate of 
grace, are, nevertheleſs, ſtill in the gall of bitterneſs 
and bond of iniquity, and conſequently in a ſtate of en- 
mity againſt God; how many are the inſtances of cha- 
racters in the ſcripture, like Agrippa, who was alme/t, 
but not altogether, a Chriſtian; and like the amiable 
young man in the goſpel, whom Jeſus, beholding him, 
loved; but one thing, ſays he, thou lackeſb; and yet 
thou art not far from, but not in the kingdom of God. 
Ah ! my-brethren, if this be really the caſe, as it moſt 
certainly is, ah] how many are there who may be ad- 
mitted by men to the table of the Lord, whom yet we 
have but too much reaſon to addrefs in the words of my 
text: We pray you in Chriſt's ſtead, be ye reconciled 
« unto God.“ | 

It would, I aflure you, be a much greater pleaſure to 
me to ſuppoſe the caſe to be other wiſe, and to ſpeak to 
you, eſpecially upon ſuch an occaſion as this, in the 
character of true diſciples of Chriſt. But 1 muit take 
people as they are, not as they ought to be. Now, the 
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caſe ſtanding as has been repreſented above, I know not, 
either of a properer ſubject for this occaſion, or a pro- 
perer occaſion for this ſubject. I call it a proper ſub- 
ject for the preſent occaſion; becauſe, if I may poſſibly 
be made inſtrumental in driving on ſome good reſolu- 
tions that may be already more than half formed per- 
haps, till they come to be ſufficiently firm and in ear- 
neſt, and ſo the work of reconciliation with God be 
completed, and receive, as it were, the finiſhing ſtroke; 
nothing, I dare ſay, can contribute more to a worthy 
and profitable partaking of this holy ordinance. And 
I call this a proper occaſion for ſuch a ſubject; becauſe 
I cannot help entertaining ſome hopes, that the very 
awfulneſs and ſolemnity of the occaſion may contribute 
ſomewhat to the ſucceſs of my endeavours; and that 
even thoſe who have given a deaf ear to the calls of 
the goſpel upon more ordinary occaſions, may now, 
that their hearts are ſomewhat warmed, and their af- 
fections, I would hope, ſomewhat moved, even by 
what is externally ſtriking in the ſolemn work: of this 
day, be ſo much the eafier wrought upon. And, to uſe 
a proverbial expreſſion, I would fain ſtrike while the 
iron is hot. And, oh! may what is to be ſaid prove 
like “ goads and nails faſtened by the maſters of aſſem- 
te blies.” And for this purpoſe, may he who is the maſter 
of aſſemblies, and who alone has the keys of mens 
hearts, open your ears, and prepare your hearts to re- 
ceive, as well as determine your wills to comply with 
a meſſage from himſelf, repreſented, as it is in my text, 
with ſuch circumſtances of awfulneſs, tenderneſs, and 
importance, as may well beſpeak your moſt earneſt at- 
tention : Now then we are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, 
« as though God did beſeech you by us: we pray you 
« in Chriſt's ſtead, be ye reconciled to God.” 

My chief deſign in reading this text to you being to 
enforce and urge upon you that earneſt exhortation 
and intreaty which it contains, I ſhall, in order to ſave 
your time, omit what might be ſaid by way of expli- 
cation of the text, or doctrinal inſtruction, and come 
directly to the main thing I have in my view, when J 
ſhall have juſt obſerved to you, in ſo many words, 
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1, That although the great author of exiſtence may 
juſtly be ſuppoſed to regard all his rational and ſenſible 
creatures as they came from his hands, in their primi- 
tive and original ſtate, with the kindeſt and moſt bene- 
volent affections, ſo that, in ſuch a caſe, there would be 
no neceſſity of being reconciled to him; yet it is a no- 
tour fact, which is as ſenſibly and ſeverely felt by woful 
experience, as it is expreſsly atteſted by the plaineſt de- 
clarations of holy writ, that man has thrown himſelf 
out of the divine favour, and expoſed himſelf to the 
dreadful vengeance of his Almighty Maker and Judge, 
by the moſt inexcuſable and atrocious rebellion. How- 
little ſoever this may be thought upon, and laid to heart, 
yet that it is the caſe with us all by nature, might ea- 
Gly be proved, and will not, I preſume, be called in 
queſtion : 4 Wherefore,” ſays the apoſtle, ** as by one 
* man fin entered into the world, and death by fin; and 
fo death paſſed upon all men, for that all have ſinned,“ 
Rom. v. 12. My ſecond obſervation is, 

2dly, That as it would have been impoſſible for us 
ever to have expiated that guilt which we had contract- 
ed, or to have recovered the favour of God which we 
had loſt, by any ſatis faction that we could make to his 
offended juſtice, it has pleaſed God to find out, and 
ve in execution, a moſt admirable contrivance, where- 

y the moſt implacable enemies to him, and the moſt 
atrocious rebels among us, may be peconciled to him, 
not only without any injury, but with the greateſt glory 
to his holineſs, juſtice, and all his other pertections. 
This is by that meritorious ſacrifice of his own Son in 
our room and ſtead, which we are called this day to com- 
memorate, | 

3dly, The /a/t thing that I ſhall obſerve to you, by 
way of preliminary, is, that all that is required on our 
part, in order to make up this reconciliation, is, not 
that we ſhould ſubmit to any exquiſite ſufferings, or ap- 
ply ourſelyes to any thing that is exceeding hard and 
unreaſonable, hut only this caſy and reaſonable condi- 
tion, That, forſaking our rebellion againſt him, we 
ſhould accept of the gracious offer he makes us of ſal- 
vation and happinels : “ For God fo loved the world, 
** that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoevep 
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« helieveth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have ever- 


« laſting life,” John, iii. 16. And though it is eaſy to 


ſee that all the advantage in this matter is ours; yet it 
is this which we find ſo much difficulty in perſuading 
ſinners to comply with, and to which there is ſo earneſt 
and prefling an exhortation in my text, which I now 
proceed to confider and enforce : “ Now then we are 
&« ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though God did beſeech 
« you by us: we pray you in Chriſt's ſtead, be ye recon- 
c ciled to God.“ 5 $4 

Every word almoſt in this text has the weight of a 
thouſand arguments. Let me then join iſſue with the 
defign of Chriſt and his apoſtle in it, and preſs a little 
upon you this earneſt intreaty. (1). From the conſi- 
deration of the perſon whoſe meflage aũd intreaty it is; 
and that is God himſelf, and his bleſſed Son, our Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt : We are ambaſſadors for Chrift, God 
does beſeech you by us in ChrifPs ſtead. (2.) From the 
confideration of the manner and form of this meſſage, 
and the way in which this intreaty is made to us. It is 
in the moſt moving and pathetic, the moſt tender and 
affectionate manner, no leſs than beſeeching and praying 
from God and Chriſt. (3.) From the conſideration of 
the ſubject of this meſſage, and the advantage of com- 
plying with it: it is to be reconciled to God. 


I. IN order to impreſs your minds with a due ſenſe 
of the infinite importance of that meſſage I bear to you 
this day, remember, my friends, whoſe meſſage it is. I 
come not here to-day in my own name, or on my own 
errand. If I did fo, it were no great matter if you 
neglected and diſregarded what I ſay. But if ye refuſe 
to hear him that ſpeaks on earth, have a care how you 
refuſe to hear him that ſpeaketh from heaven. He 
whoſe expreſs commiſſion I bear to you, and in whoſe 
place I now ſtand, is no leſs a being than the great God, 
and particularly his Son Jeſus Chriſt, our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. This is what the apoſtle inſiſts much upon, and 
repeats over and over in the text: We are ambaſla- 
* dors for Chriſt: God did beſcech you by us: we 
% pray you in Chriſt's ſtead.” As it is this which gives 
importance and weight to the meſſage, it will be of con- 
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ſequence to conſider it a little more particularly; and 
in doing ſo, I ſhall, in a great meaſure, confine myſelf 
to the conſideration of Chriſt as the perſon immediately 
concerned in this meſlage, as he is oftener than once 
mentioned in the text, and to whom the ſame things are 
applicable that might be ſaid, upon this occaſion, of God 
the Father, as well as ſome additional ones likewiſe, 
Matth. xxi. 37. But laſt of all he ſent unto them his 
« Son, ſaying, They will reverence my Son.“ 

Now, a meſſage from him upon the ſubject of our re- 
conciliation with God will appear to be of the greateſt 
weight, (1.) Becauſe he is our abſolute ſovereign, to all 
whole orders we are bound to pay the deepeſt regard, 
and who is particularly commiſſioned by the Father to 
bring about this reconciliation. (2.) Becauſe there is 
none to whoſe ſenſe of this matter there is a greater de- 
ference to be paid, not only as he is endued with infi- 
nite knowledge and wiſdom, but particularly as he him- 
ſelf has felt, in his own experience, both what it is to 
have, and what it is to want the favour of God. (3.) 
Becauſe he is one to whom we lic under the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt obligations. And, (4.) Becauſe it is he who 
will at laſt be our judge upon this very point. 

1/7, Conſider that he who ſent me to you upon this 
meſſage of reconciliation, is your abſolute ſovereign, 
who made you, and preſerves you, and whoſe very pro- 
perty you are: For God hath in theſe laſt days ſpo- 
„ken unto us particularly by his Son, whom he hath 
% appointed heir of all things, by whom alſo he made 
& the worlds,” Heb. i. 2. So that if you diſobey this 
meſſage, coming thus from him, to all whoſe orders 
you are bound to pay the deepeſt regard, you thereby 
do not only reject the moſt advantageous propoſal that 
could be made to you, and {light the faireſt opportu- 
nity of recovering what you have loſt already, but do 
likewiſe incur the farthcr guilt of new, direct acts of re- 
bellion, Heb. ii. 3. and x. 28 29. and xii. 25. Beſides, 
he is one whoſe power may fafely be depended upon in 
a matter of this importance, being ſufficiently authori- 
ſed to tranſact the affair of man's reconciliation with 
God: “ All things,” ſays he, “are delivered to me of 
„ my Father,“ Matth. 57 and therefore he adds, 
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ce helieveth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have ever- 


cc laſting life,” John, iii. 16. And though it is eaſy to 


ſee that all the advantage in this matter is ours; yet it 


is this which we find ſo much difficulty in perſuading 


ſinners to comply with, and to which there is ſo earneſt 
and prefling an exhortation in my text, which I now 
proceed to conſider and enforce : © Now then we are 
« ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though God did beſeech 
&« you by us: we pray you in Chriſt's ſtead, be ye recon- 
“ ciled to God.“ 57% $4 

Every word almoſt in this text has the weight of a 
thouſand arguments. Let me then join iſſue with the 
defign of Chriſt and his apoſtle in it, and preſs a little 
upon you this earneſt intreaty. (1). From the confi- 
deration of the perſon whoſe meflage and intreaty it is 
and that is God himſelf, and his bleſſed Son, our Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt : We are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, God 
does beſeech you by us in Chriſt's ſtead. (2.) From the 
confideration of the manner and form of this meſſage, 
and the way in which this intreaty is made to us. It is 
in the moſt moving and pathetic, the moſt tender and 
affectionate manner, no leſs than beſeeching and praying 
from God and Chriſt. (3.) From the conſideration of 
the ſubject of this meſſage, and the advantage of com- 
plying with it: it is to be reconciled to God. 


I. IN order to impreſs your minds with a due ſenſe 
of the infinite importance of that meſſage I bear to you 


this day, remember, my friends, whoſe meflage it is, I 


come not here to-day in my own name, or on my own 
errand. If I did fo, it were no great matter if you 
neglected and diſregarded what I ſay. But if ye refuſe 
to hear him that ſpeaks on earth, have a care how you 
refuſe to hear him that ſpeaketh from heaven. He 
whoſe expreſs commiſſion I bear to you, and in whoſe 
place I now ſtand, is no leſs a being than the great God, 
and particularly his Son Jeſus Chriſt, our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. This is what the apoſtle inſiſts much upon, and 
repeats over and over in the text; © We are ambaſla- 
* dors for Chriſt: God did beſcech you by us: we 
% pray you in Chriſt's ſtead.” As it is this which gives 
importance and weight to the meſſage, it will be of con- 
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ſequence. to conſider it a little more particularly; 'and 
in doing ſo, I ſhall, in a great meaſure, confine myſelf 
to the confideration of Chrift as the perſon immediately 
concerned in this meſſage, as he is oftener than once 
mentioned in the text, and to whom the ſame things are 
applicable that might be ſaid, upon this occaſion, of God 
the Father, as well as ſome additional ones likewiſe, 
Matth. xxi. 37. Hut laſt of all he ſent unto them his 
“Son, ſaying, They will reverence my Son.“ 

Now, a meſſage from him upon the ſubject of our re- 
conciliation with God will appear to be of the greateſt 
weight, (1.) Becauſe he is our abſolute ſovereign, to all 
whole orders we are bound to pay the deepeſt regard, 
and who is particularly commiſſioned by the Father to 
bring about this reconciliation. (2.) Becauſe there is 
none to whoſe ſenſe of this matter there is a greater de- 
ference to be paid, not only as he is endued with infi- 
nite knowledge and wiſdom, but particularly as he him- 
ſelf has felt, in his own experience, both what it is to 
have, and what it is to want the tavour of God. (3.) 
Becauſe he is one to whom we lic under the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt obligations. And, (4.) Becauſe it is he who 
will at laſt be our judge upon this very point. 

1/7, Conſider that he who ſent me to you upon this 
meſſage of reconciliation, is your abſolute ſovereign, 
who made you, and preſerves you, and whoſe very pro- 
perty you are: © For God hath in thele laſt days ſpo- 
% ken unto us particularly by his Son, whom he hath 
“ appointed heir of all things, by whom alſo he made 
& the worlds,” Heb. i. 2. So that if you diſobey this 
meſſage, coming thus from him, to all whoſe orders 
you are bound to pay the deepeſt regard, you thereby 
do not only reject the moſt advantageous propoſal that 
could be made to you, and flight the faireſt opportu- 


nity of recovering what you have loſt already, but do 


likewiſe incur the farthcr guilt of new, direct acts of re- 
bellion, Heb. ii. 3. and x. 28 29. and xii. 25. Beſides, 
he is one whoſe power may ſafely be depended upon in 
a matter of this importance, being ſufficiently authori- 
ſed to tranſact the atfair of man's reconciliation with 
God: „All things,” ſays he, © are delivered to me of 
* my Father,” Matth. 17 and therefore he adds, 
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verſ. 28. „ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
© heavy laden, and I will give you reſt.” 

Suppoſe a parcel of weak unthinking people, enga- 
ged, without any juſt ground, in actual rebellion againſt 
a moſt gracious and powerful king, whoſe arms they 
were in no ſort of condition to withſtand z3 if any wile 
and knowing perſon ſhould, even of his own head, ad- 
viſe them, as a friend only, to lay down their arms, and 
implore their prince's pardon and favour, as the pru- 
denteſt ſtep that was now left them to take, even in that 
caſe, to be ſure, what he faid would deſerve ſome regard. 
But if, beſides the reaſonableneſs of what he propoſed, 
he ſhould likewiſe produce an expreſs commiſſion from 
the king, or his ſon, to whom this whole affair had 
been entirely committed, impowering him to offer them, 
in his name, a full and univerſal pardon for all their e- 
normous offences; nay, propoſing to them farther, 
upon their ſubmiſſion, to be taken into particular fa- 
vour and friendſhip with him, and to be moſt remark- 
able ſharers in the royal bounty; would not this, think 
you, give a prodigious additional weight to his ad- 
vice, and render his propoſal, fit as it would even o- 
therwiſe be, a matter now of much greater import- 
ance, and vaſtly more worthy of their ſerious deli- 
beration ? f 

And is not this preciſely the caſe before us? As 
you are all of you, by nature, rebels againſt your Ma- 
ker, and ont of favour with the ſupreme being, if I 
thould, without knowing of any revelation or commiſ- 
ſion from him to this purpoſe, adviſe you to do your 
beſt in order to recover his favour, and be reconciled 
to him, I am ſure ſuch a counſel would not be rejected, 
without the moiſt amazing folly. But when I ſhow 
you an expreſs commiſſion from Jeſus Chriſt, warrant- 
ing, impowering, and requiring me, to make this pro- 
polal to you, what name ſhall we find for the perſon 
that dares adventure to deſpiſe it? The folly of ſuch a 
conduct will farther appear, if we conſider, 

2dly, That he who thus prays and beſceches you to be 
reconciled to God, is one who muſt needs be acknow- 
ledged to be the beſt judge of what is fit to be done in 
Juch a calc, not only as he is endued with that infinite 
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wiſdom which qualifies him to give the beſt directions 
in every caſe, but particularly in the affair of reconci- 
liation with God, as he himſelf has in the higheſt de- 
gree had the experience, both of what the favour of 
God is, and what the want of it is. In the caſe for- 
merly ſuppoſed, of a parcel of wretched rebels, if the 
perſon who urged the propoſal of ſubmiſſion upon 
them were famed for his wiſdom and prudence, and 
could not poſſibly be liable to the ſuſpicion of labouring 
under the leaſt miſtake or miſapprehenſion of any one 
circumſtance in the whole matter, would not this con- 
tribute exceedingly to add a conſiderable weight to his 
words, eſpecially it he himſelf, having been formerly in 
rebellion againſt the fame prince, had occaſion by turns 
to feel both the weight of his difpleaſure, and advantage 
of his favour ? 

But what inconceivable folly muſt it be to reject the 
propoſal of one whoſe wiſdom is fo infinitely perfect, 
that it is impoſſible for him ever to commit the ſmalleſt 
error in judgement ? Well may he know particularly 
the value of ſouls, who not only made them, and en- 
dued them with all their powers, and all their capaci- 
ties, but likewiſe had the price to pay for the purchaſe 
of them. And ſure I am, none can be better acquaint- 
ed with, or ſpeak with more experimental knowledge, 
both about the favour and the diſpleaſure of God. 
With what propriety may he recommend to us recon- 
ciliation with God, and what credit muſt needs be due 
to all that he declares, of the advantage there is in the 
divine favour, who is the only begottea Son, which is 
in the boſom of the Father, who from eternity was“ by 
„him as one brought up with him, who was daily his 
E. delight, rejoicing always before him;“ in a word, 
who is his © beloved Son, in whom he is well pleaſed. 5 
But has he therefore, think you, only an acquaintance 
with the favour of God by the experience ot what the 
enjoyment of it is, though he never was, in his own 
perſon, guilty of the leaſt offence againſt God? yet it 
„ pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him, he hath put him to 
“ grief,“ If. lii. 10, For, as it is in the verſe folow- 
ing my text, „he hath made him to be fin for us who 
„ knew no lin, that we might be made the righteouf- 
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cc neſs of God in him.” What a fad experience had he 
likewiſe of the wrath of God, who by it was thrown in- 
to ſuch agony in the garden of Gethſemany, as made 
him ſweat as it were great drops of blood, and obliged 
him to cry out, “ My ſoul is exceeding ſorrowful even 
* unto death?“ and again, when hanging upon the 
croſs, with the weight of all our guilt upon him, and 
„bearing our ſins on his own body on the tree, My 
« God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me?“ This, 
my brethren, is the perſon that prays and beſeeches you 
to be reconciled unto God; and, afterall, can you think 
that his intreaties upon this ſubje&t deſerve no manner 
of regard ? 

zaly, Conſider that he who thus prays and intreats 
you to be reconciled to God, is the beſt and moſt affec- 
tionate friend you ever had, and has done fo much for 
you, as lays you under the higheſt and ſtrongeſt obli- 
gations to him. In this caſe, one would think it might 
have a double influence upon you as to the matter in 
hand, both as you become thereby bound in the ſtrong- 
eſt ties of gratitude to comply with every reaſonable de- 
mand that he condeſcends to urge upon you, and as 
it likewiſe gives you the greateſt ſecurity, that he will 
preſs upon you nothing that is for your diſadvantage. 

Do you ſtand in need, my friends, to be put in mind, 
upon ſuch a day as this, when you have ſo near a pro- 
ſpect of commemorating his death, of the mighty things 
that your blefled Redeemer has done for you, when the 
ſymbols of that body of his which was broken for you, 
and that blood whereof he ſpilt the laſt precious drop 
on your behalf, are to be ſeen before your eyes upon a 
communion-table? Take but a view of theſe, and 
think what obligations you are under to him whole car- 
neſt intreaties meet with ſuch a cold reception, Did he 
not run into the midſt of the thickeſt and fierceſt flames 
of God's wrath, that he might ſnatch you as brands 
out of that devouring fire? When the formidable 
ſword of divine juſtice was drawn forth, and pointed 
at. you, did he not, to prevent its being bathed in your 
blood, receive it himſelt, and {ſuffer it to be ſheathed in 
his own compaſſionate bowels? Ah! my brethren, had 
it not been for the great love wherewith he has loved 
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you, and the amazing things he has done for you, you 
might have been, by this time, roaring in chains of e- 
ternal darkneſs, wailing, and gnaſhing your teeth a- 
mong the devils and deſpairing ſpirits that inhabit the 
infernal regions? What a tender affection muſt he en- 
tertain for you, who has himſelf become one of you, 
and laid aſide the glorious robes of his divine nature, 
to be clothed with the vile rags of human fleſh ? And 
being found in faſhion as a man, did he not procure 
heaven and eternal happineſs for you, become obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the croſs? Did he 
not ſtand up, in your room, as the mark at which that 
omnipotent vengeance was aimed which you had drawn 
upon your own guilty heads? The terrors of God did 
ſet themſelves in array againſt him, and the arrows of 
the Almighty were within him, the poiſon whereof 
drank up his very ſpirit: and was not all this in order 
to cover you from that irreſiſtible ſtorm of Almighty 
wrath, which you would never have been able either 
to avoid or to endure, in order to procure you the ra- 
viſhing ſmiles of his Father's pleaſed countenance, to 
purchaſe for you a bleſſed and everlaſting reſt, and, in 
a word, to crown you with his loving kindneſs and ten- 
der mercy : For ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
© Chriſt, that though he was rich, yet for your fakes he 
© became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
« rich,” 2 Cor. vill. 9. 

And is this, my brethren, is this the perſon that is 
ſuffered to ſtand at the door of your hearts, which are 
kept impenetrably barred and ſhut againſt the repeated, 
unwearied, and importunate knocks, that he continues, 
after many rude and obſtinate repulſes, moſt patiently 
{till ro give them? Is this the perſon that we find, in 
my text, condeſcending earneſtly to pray you, and be- 


feech you, and without ſucceſs too? And after all, 


pray what is it that he is thus ſuffered ſo unſucceſsfully 
to pray and beſeech you to do? Is it any thing that 


1s calculated merely for promoting his own intereſt, or 


that will coſt you ſome diminution of your own hap- 
pineſs? Suppoſe it were, is it conſiſtent with the 


ſmalleſt remains of gratitude or ingenuity, to ſuffer one 


who has laboured with ſuch indefatigable and unexam- 
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pled aſſiduĩity to promote your happineſs, and prevent 
your miſery, to ſuffer him earneſtly and unſucceſsfully 
to ſolicit even a favour for himſelf? One would be apt 
to think, that if there was the leaſt ſpark of gratitude 
among men, he who has done ſo much for us, and 
whoſe broken body and thed blood are ſo frequently 
pleading his cauſe before our eyes, he to whoſe gene- 
roſity we owe our eſcape from inſupportable anguiſh, 
one would think, that he might ſucceſsfully make any 
demand; and that, on naming the greateit favour in 
our power to beſtow, it would be granted as ſoon as 
aſked. I am confident, that every perſon who poſſeſſed 
any generous ſentiments, would reckon himſelf happy in, 
and thank any one that ſhould help him to, the diſ- 
covery of an opportunity of obliging 1o great a benefac- 
tor, and making ſome return for that inconceivable kind- 
neſs for which he ſtands indebted to him. 

But after all, what ſhall we think of the matter, if 
the favour he thus condeſcends to ſolicit from us, with 
ſo much importunity, be a favour to ourſelves ? what 
if it be only begging of us to abandon. the paths that 
lead to our own exquiſite and eternal miſery, and to 
ſuffer him to conduct us to the moſt exquiſite and e- 
ternal happineſs ? if it be only beſeeching us to be re- 
conciled unto God? This, I thall readily grant, would 
indeed be doing him a favour likewiſe. But upon what 
account, think you, would it be a favour to him ? Is 
it that our goodneſs extendeth to him, as much as it 
may do to the ſaints, and the excellent ones in the 
earth? Can a man be profitable unto him, as he 
« that is wiſe may be profitable unto himſelf? 1s it 
« any pleaſure unto the Almighty that thou art righ- 
& teous ? or is it gain to him that thou makeſt thy ways 
« perfect?“ Job, xxii. 2. 3. If thou ſinneſt, what 
« doſt thou againſt him? or if thy tranſgreſſions be 
&© multiplied, what doſt thou unto him? If thou be 
« righteous, what giveſt thou him? or what receiveth 
« he of thine hand? Thy wickedneſs may hurt a man 
« as thou art, and thy righteouſneſs may profit the ſon 
% of man,” Job, xxv. 6. 7. 8. How comes it then to 
be ſuch a favour to him, that we ſhould comply with a 
requeſt of this nature? Why, his love to us is ſo ar- 
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dent, and ſo tender, that the greateſt pleaſure we are 
capable of doing to him, is to conſult our own intereſt, 
and promote our own happineſs. For there is joy in 
heaven, there is a peculiar pleaſure in his divine and be- 
nevolent breaſt, over every finner that repenteth, E- 
zek. xxxiii. 11. 

And indeed the wonderful things that he has done 
for us are ſuch a ſufficient evidence of the tenderneſs of 
his love, as puts it beyond all queſtion, that he would 
demand nothing of us that could tend to our prejudice. 
In the caſe formerly mentioned, of a meſſenger ſent to 
a wretched handful of deſperate rebels, how wiſe and 
prudent ſoever he might be who urged them to ſubmit, 
yet if, at the ſame time, he was their declared enemy, 
this might poſſibly afford them a handle to diſtruſt: his 
advice; but if, on the other hand, he had appeared all 
along to be the deareſt and beſt friend that ever they 
had known, if he had actually hazarded his own life to 
preſerve theirs, and had ſpent his whole ſubſtance for 
the purchaſe of their liberty, if he was nearly related 
to them, and the very perſon who, by his power and 
intereſt, his doings and ſufferings, had prevented their 
immediate execution, and the ruin of all that belonged 
to them; if he was one who had thus endeared himſelf 
to them, and whoſe kindneſs for them was ſo far beyond 
all queſtion ; what reaſon could be pretended for diſ- 
truſting his counſel, or rejecting his propoſal ? eſpe- 
cially if the refuſal of compliance on their part did at 
once entirely diſconcert the favourite project of his life, 
(and therefore the favourite one becaule it was neceſſary 
for their happineſs), and render all the pains he had 
been at, and all the loſs he had ſuffered on their ac- 
count, ineffectual and unavailing. 

And yet, my brethren, the caſe being put in this man- 
ner, it will be tound to fall infinitely ſhort of the wrong 
and injuſtice, not to ſay ingratitude, that impenitent 
ſinners are guilty of towards Jeſus Chriſt. Is not the 
falvation and recovery of your fouls the favourite pro- 
ject that appears to lie neareſt his heart? To accom- 
plith this, has not he who was infinitely rich, for your 
iakes become poor, that ye through his poverty might 
be made rich? And now, when every thing elſe is 
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done, at the moſt amazing coſt and expence on his part, 
that is neceflary to your reconciliation with God, and 
the matter is brought to this point, that nothing is 
wanting but your own conſent, he, knowing the ſur- 
priſing folly and ſtupid inſenſibility of ſinners, with re- 
gard to their moſt important intereſts, applies to you, 
min the moſt tender and affectionate, the moſt earneſt 
and importunate manner, - condeſcending even to be- 
ſeech you, as if it were his own advantage, not yours, 
he was promoting; and can you, after all this, find in 
your hearts to give him ſuch a grievous diſappointment, 
as to reject his propoſal, and render all he has done 
and ſuffered for you ineffectual, at leaſt , as to your 
parts? I aſk now, If you yourſelves are able to con- 
ceive, when you are pleaſed to beſtow a cool reflection 
upon the matter, a more unjuſtifiable and diſinge- 
nuous conduct ? But, my brethren, if there are any 
among you capable of perſiſting in ſuch meaſures, let 
me adviſe you to conſider what I have to add, in the 
Fourth and laſt place, That he who now prays and be- 
feeches you is the ſame that will at laſt be your judge. 
Let not the unuſual condeſcenſion of our bleſſed Re- 
deemer ſo far impoſe upon your underſtandings, as to 
imagine, that he will always continue in this tender 
ſtrain of praying and beſceching. He who now con- 
deſcends to apply to you with earneſt and importunate 
treaties, and begs it of you as a favour, that you 
would be reconciled to God, will, ere it be long, ſum- 
mon you before that awful and tremendous tribunal, 
the judgement-ſeat of that ſame Chriſt whoſe intreaties 
you now make ſo light of; and will you adventure, 
will any of you take it upon you, to treat with con- 
tempt the ſolicitations of him who is then to fit upon 
that glorious and awful throne, before which your 
trembling will not hinder you-to be dragged, and where 
you are to be judged for the uſage his calls and invi- 
rations have met with here? Do not imagine, that 
when he condeicends now to make the kindeſt propo- 
fals, and urges you to comply with them, in the moſt 
importunate manner, that, in caſe you think fit to re- 
ject them, the thing will be of no farther conſequence, 
and that your ſtate will be no worſe than it would o- 
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therwiſe have been, No, my-brethren,- this is far from 


being the caſe. As the ſame perſon who now -prays 
you ro be reconciled to God, has all judgement com- 
mirted to him, and is to try you upon this very preciſe 
point, of your compliance or non-compliance with theſe 
his intreatics, will he not remember, yea, and cauſe 
you to remember too, every invitation, every urgent 
intreaty, every inftance of his praying and 'beſeeching 
you, by ambaſſadors, in his own name, and in his on 
ſtead ? will he not remember them, as witneſſes a- 
gainſt you, and aggravations of your guilt, and refreſh 
your own memory concerning them, to your bitter an- 
guiſh and eternal confuſion ? Lp 347 

Have you any reaſon to expect, that your moſt 
humble and earneſt addreſſes to that throne, which will 
be no longer a throne of grace, but a tribunal of ju- 
ſtice, or your moſt fervent prayers and importunate 
cries for mercy, to him who will then be your judge, 
inſtead of your petitioner; have you any reaſon, I ſay, 


to expect that they will then be regarded, when the 


very articles of your indictment will be ſo many inſtan= 
ces of your contemptuous diſregard of his moſt earneſt, 
importunate, and unwearied ſolicitations? You who, 
after all the warnings that can be given, {ſtill turn a 


deaf ear to his prayers, and ſpurn away from you his 


moſt tender and affectionate intreaties, with what face 
will you then atk, or with what ſenſe and modeſty can 
you then expect any mercy from him? * Becauſe I 
% have called,” ſays he, and ye refuſed, I have 


* {ſtretched out my hand, and no man regarded; but 


« ye have ſet at nought all my counſel, and would none 
% of my reproof: I alfo will laugh at your calamity, 
% will mock when your fear cometh; when your fear 
* cometh as deſolation, and your deſtruction cometh 
© as a whirlwindz” when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh 
* upon you. Then ſhall they call upon me, but J will 
„not anſwer; they ſhall ſeek me early, but they thall 
« not find me: For that they hated knowledge, and did 
© not chuſe the fear of the Lord. They would none of 
„% my counſel :” they deſpiſed all my reproot. There- 
tore ſhall they cat of the fruit of their own way, 
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and be filled with their own devietes". Prov. i. 
24. — 31. HA d S071 1 fad 
"What would you: hows to anſwer,” in caſe-the ſlighted 
Judge ſhould refreſh your memory in ſome ſuch terms 
as theſe: Did not I make you the faireſt offers? did 
not I give you the kindeſt invitations ?- did not-F 
ag urge, did not J ſolicit, did not I condeſcend even to 
«6 pray you, and beſeech you, to accept of them in ſea · 
« fon, at ſuch and ſuch a place, at ſuch and ſuch a 
time, before ſuch and ſuch witneſſes, by ſuch and 
äſuch a miniſter? Did not I give you ſufficient intima- 
tion that he was then ſtanding in my ſtead, and that 
« it was I myſelf that was beſeeching you by him? Was 
% not you fairly warned, that he who, deſpiſed him, 
c and rejected the calls and invitations given by him, 
«, rejected me? Did I not ſet before your eyes the ſa- 
«cred ſymbols of my broken body and ſhed blood up- 
on a communion-table, at ſuch a place, and at ſuch a 
ce place, for a fign of, and a ready ſeal to, that covenant 
„I propoſed to enter into with you? to let you ſee, if 
« ſuch things were done in the green tree, what ſhould 
© be done in the dry; to put you in mind of the love 
that I bore you, and the ſufferings I ſubmitted to for 
„your ſake, and thereby, it it had been poſlible, to 
% wake the drowſy powers of your fluggiſh fouls, and 
„to rouſe them to ſome degree at leaſt. of ſeriouſneſs 
* and attention. And did I not lay hold upon that op- 
« portunity, when your hearts might at leaſt have been 
* warmed, and your affections moved, to try if I could 
« but, by the advantage of that conjuncture, inſinuate 
„into your fouls a reliſh for the kind propoſal I then 
made you? Ina word, how often would I have ga- 
« thered you as a hen doth her chickens under her 
« wings, and you would not? how many repulſes did 
« I bear? how many affronts did I put up? how ma- 
« ny flights did I overlook? how many refuſals did 1 
„forgive? and, after all, how patiently did I perſevere 
* in knocking at the door of your heart, ſermon after 
& ſermon, and ſacrament after ſacrament ? and ſtill ye 
* would not. Did I not then warn you, that, how - 
«« paticntly ſoever 1 bore all in the mean time, yet every 
“ call was entered upon record, faithfully regiſtered, 
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« and carefully reſerved to the judgement of this day, 
« and that every one of them would contribute its part 
* to confound you, and give each an additional weight 
« to that vengeance which is now falling upon you? 
« And though you contradicted my word, and gave 
* the lie to my threatenings, by your conduct then, 
« do you think I am to do the ſame by my conduct 
« now? ” 

And now, my brethren, if there are any of you who 
are here preſent that ſhall afterwards be found at the 
left hand of this deſpiſed Judge, and were to hear ſuch 
words addrefſed to you from the dread . tribunal, I aik 
you, would not your own conſciences. be, obliged to at- 
teſt the truth of every ſyllable of ſuch an expoſtulation ? 
And pray what could you pretend to reply in anſwer to 
it? Would not ſuch an appeal to your own refreſhed 
memories, and ſuch a witneſs borne againſt you by your 
own awakened conſciences, ftrike you ſpeechleſs, and o- 
verwhelm your ſouls? Is it not ſo, my brethren? Are 
you not convinced, that in ſuch a fituation you would 
be inexcuſable? I dare ſay there is not a conſcience 
here that is attending to what has been ſaid, without be- 
ing convinced that you ought to be reconciled to God. 

O then let me follow this blow, and let conviction have 
its perfect work. Will you perſevere in ſuch meaſures 
now as you are ſenſible will confound you then? Can 
you now approve of the very ſame ſtep, which, you 
cannot deny, muſt be diſapproven by you in another fi. 
tuation? Though then it will be, it is not yet too late. 
Chriſt has not yet put on the ſtern air of a judge. He 
is yet condeſcending to pray and beſeech you by me to 
be reconciled unto God. O pity your town periſhing 
ſouls, and hearken unto him before it is too late. Pray 
for the ſpirit of conviction, and pray that God would 
grant your requeſt, and give the e 9 to be 
that aſk him. Amen. | 
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New then we are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, 47 though Cad 
did beſeech you by us : we pray you in Chriſt's ftead, 
be pe reconciled to Cod. eee erer e 


| . [Second Sermon on this text. 

M:. brethren, the great meſſage of the goſpel, which 
we are obliged: to inſiſt upon with you at all 
times, is that of the text, be ye reconciled to Cd; but, in 
a more particular manner, this is our errand to you 
while you are 2 to celebrate the holy ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper. This is a ſort of public market of 
free grace, wherein God exhibits and ſhews unto you 
the rich benefits he is ready to heſtow upon all his 
friends, ſhews them to the greateſt advantage, and in 
the moſt ſtriking light in which it is pofſible for us to 
perceive in this ſtate of diſtance and imperfection; and 
at the ſame time ſends his heralds and meſſengers open- 
ly to proclaim the freeſt and fulleſt offer ot them to you 
all, not only to invite, but likewiſe earneſtly to beſeech 

and ohteſt you to accept of them. | 
I amin 8 indeed, that there are ſome among 
ou who have already complied with theſe calls, and 
accepted of theſe invitations that have been formerly gi- 
ven to you, eſpecially upon occaſions of this nature; 
but, alas ! my brethren, one muſt be a very great ſtran- 
er to what commonly paſſes in the world, not to be 
enſible how many there are Kill, even among thoſe wha 
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venture to fit don at a communion - table, who cannot, 
even by the moſt charitable conſtruction, if e judge at 
all by the rules of the goſpel, be reckoned among the 
number of thoſe who are reconciled to Gd. 
No it is certain, that all thoſe communicants w 
are not reconciled to God, ate unworthy partakers of 
that holy ordinance, and do, by ſitting down at the 
Lord's table in a ſtate of enmity againſt him, eat and 
drink judgement to themſelves. So that whether we 
conſider the neceſſity of complying with this exhorta- 
tion, in order to worthy communicating, or whether 
we confider the great number of thoſe who, it is too 
juſtly to be feared, have not yet complied with it, there 
cannot be a more ſeaſonable introduction to the work 


of this day than what we have now before us in the 


text. It was for this reaſon that I 'read theſe words to 
you upon the laſt occaſion of this nature, and that 1 
now read them to you again. In diſcourſing from them, 
I endeavoured to preſs upon you this earneſt intreaty, 
firft, From the conſideration of the perſon whoſe meſ- 
fage it is; and that is, God himſelf, and his bleſſed Son 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt: We are ambaſſadors for 
6 Chriſt, God doth beſeech you by us in Chriſt's ſtead.” 
2dly, From the conſideration of the manner and form 
of this meſſage, and the way how this intreaty is made 
to us. It is in the moſt moving and pathetic, the moſt 
render and affectionate manner; no leſs than beſeeching 
and praying from God and Chriſt.  3d/y, From the 
conſideration of the ſubject of this meſſage, and the ad- 
vantages of complying with it, It is to be recanciled une 
to: Gn oguret i unt vos: (OW mbit 
Having diſcuſſed the conſideration of the perſon whoſe 
meſſage it is, I proceed aorſ 
II. To enforce this exhortation, from the:confidera- 
tion of the manner and form of it, and the way how it 
is made to us. It is in the moſt moving and pathetic, 
the moſt tender and affectionate manner; no leſs than 
beſeeching and praying from God and Chriſt. And as 
we proceed in the conſideration of this part of the argu- 
ment, I deſire that you would all along bear in your 


minds the remembrance of what was laid on the firſt 
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head, as what will! contribute much to ſtrengthen the 
argument in that view of it in which it is now to be laid 
before you. To be accoſted in ſo tender and affectio- 
nate a ſtrain, to be earneſtly beſeeched and prayed: in fo 
moving and pathetic a manner, be from whom it will, one 
would think ſhould of itſelf be ſufficient to make ſome 
impreſſion upon us: but it muſt be a hard heart indeed 
that can ſtand out, when it is conſidered whoſe intreaties 
theſe are; that he who thus addreſſes us in ſo tender 
and melting a ſtrain, and who condeſcends to beſeech 
us and pray us with ſo much earneſtneſs and importu- 
nity, and in ſo moving and affectionate a manner, is the 
Son of God, who, (beſides that he is our abſolute ſove- 
reign, whom we are bound, in every intimation of his 
will, to obey, is particularly commiſſioned and authori- 
ſed to tranſact this affair with us; that he is one who. is 
not only endued with infinite wiſdom and underſtanding 
in all things, but deſerves, in a more particular manner, 
to be attended to upon this ſubject, having had an ex- 
imental knowledge of what it is, both to have the 
favour of God, and to want it; that he is one to whom 
we lie under the ſtrongeſt obligations, having actually 
ſuffered the greateſt torments in his on perſon, in or- 
der to bring about our reconciliation to God; and, in a 
word, the very perſon who is at laſt to be our judge up- 
on this very point. When we conſider him in this view, 
one would think, that if he did at all condeſcend to 
ſpeak to us upon ſo important a ſubject as our recon- 
ciliation with God, the leaſt intimation of his ſenſe of 
this matter would have ſo much weight with us, that 
there would be no occaſion for him to urge and ſolicit 
us with any importunity. How then can we reſiſt the 
pathetic addreſs wherewith he accoſt us in my text, as 
„though God did beſeech you, we pray you,” &c. 

In order to give this argument its due weight, I thall 
take occaſion, from the manner in which we find Chriſt 
addreſſing us in this text, to lay before you, in one 
view, an account of that extraordinary and affecting 
earneſtneſs and ſolicitude which he always diſcovers 
avhen he applies to us upon this ſubject ; which is ſuch 
as may ſufficiently appriſe us of what importance an af- 
fair muſt be, that Chriſt appears to haye ſo much con- 
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cern about, and how hard thoſe hearts muſt be that can 
reſiſt an application to them that is conducted in ſuch a 
männer. Now if we examine and compare together 
the ſeveral accounts that we have in the ſcripture of the 
conduct of Chriſt-towards us fallen finners, in order to 
prevail with us to be reconciled to God, after he him- 
ſelf has prepared the way, by the ſatisfaction that he 
has made to the juſtice of God by his own death and 
ſufferings, and particularly as it is repreſented to us in 
the text, as well as in this facrament, we will find, that 
every ſtep he takes, and every circumſtance of bis ad- 
dreſſes to us, is moving: For, (1.), He prevents our 
application; (2.) He patiently waits 3 (3.) He freely of- 
fers; (4.) He loviogly invites; (5.) He poſitively com- 
mands; (6.) He perſuaſively reaſons; (7.) He i N 
tunately ſolicits and inceſſantly urges; and, laſtly, He 
n bewails our refuſals. 

. Although all the diſtreſs is on our part, and the 
— — of being reconciled to God would accrue to 
ourſelves, yet he prevents our application. If a parcel 
of rebels againſt an earthly ſovereign were reduced to 
ſuch ſtraitened circumſtances, that it would be impoſli- 
ble for them either to go on in their attempt, or to 
withdraw from the juſtice of their ſovereign, one would 
be much more naturally led to expect, that they would 
ſend a deputation to him, and implore his mercy, than 
that he ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to them, and the firſt 
propoſals and agreement ſhould come of his fide. And 
yet this is evidently the caſe here. Though it is impoſ- 
fible to conceive rebels in more deſperate circumſtances 
than what we are all of us in by nature, or a ſovereign 
farther beyond the reach of our vain attempts; yet it is 
abundantly obvious, that the ambaſſadors in the text are 
by no means from us to him, but from him to us: 
© Now then we are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though 
* God did beſcech you by us.” 

The Apoſtle John tells us, 1 John, iv. 19. We love 
6 him, becauſe he firit loved us.” And indeed it abun- 
dantly appears, that every ſtep that is made towards a 
reconciliation is all on his fide, Hol. xiii. 9.“ O lirael, 
thou haſt deſtroyed thyſelf, but in me is thine help. 5 
And Iſa. Ixiii. 5. © And! A and there was none 
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< to help; and I wondered that there was none to up- 
«* hold : therefore mine own arm brought ſalvation un- 
« to me, and my fury, it upheld me.” And as all the 
preparatory ſteps are entirely of his taking, ſo the firſt 
motion and propoſal of agreement comes from him to 
us: He accoſts us upon this ſubject when we are not 
ſo much as thinking upon any ſuch matter: Iſa. lxv. 1. 
« am ſought of them that aſked not for me: I am 
© found of them that ſought me not: I ſaid; Behold 
« me, behold me, unto a nation that was not called by 
C my name. I have ſpread out my hands all the day 
«© unto a rebellious people.“ Prov. viii. 1-5. Doth 
* not wiſdom cry? and underſtanding put forth her 
« voice? She ſtandeth in the top of high places, by the 
& way in the places of the paths. Unto you,. O men, 
call, and my voice is to the ſons of man. O ye 
fimple, underſtand wiſdom; and ye fools,” be ye of 
« an underftanding heart.“ Indeed we afford too me- 
lancholy a proof by our own conduct, how little the 
firſt advances in this matter are to be imputed to our- 
ſelves. So far are we from beginning to ſeek after any 
agreement with him, that it is with the greateſt difhcul- 
ty that any of us can be prevailed on to accept of ſuch 
a propoſal when it is made to us. My very buſineſs with 
you at this moment, my preſent endeavours to perſuade 
you to be reconciled to God, is a ſufficient evidence 
how little this 'matter bas come of yourſelves. What 
elſe is the preaching of the goſpel, but proclaiming and 
urging propoſals of reconciliation to thoſe who refute 
to accept of them? as we have it, Matth. xxii. 2.—5. 
Now, very frequently it happens, in cafes of differen- 
ces among men, that even when both parties are ſenſible 
it would be their intereſt ro be reconciled, it ſticks, 
however, ſtill at the ſtubbornnefſs of each of their hu- 
mours, that will hardly bend to make the firſt advances, 
If matters could but be got ſo far adjuſted, that, as we 
uſe to ſay, the ice was once fairly broken, the greateſt 
difficulty of all, in many cafes, would be over. Now, 
my brethren, in order to our reconciliation with God, 
if we ſhould ſtand upon a point of honour, or rather of 
humour, and our pride would ſcorn to ſtoop ſo much 
as to make the firſt advance towards an agreement, our 
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falſe delicacy is ſo far indulged, God makes the firſt ſtep 
towards us. If we ſcorn to addreſs him, he does nor 
ſcorn to addreſs us. If we will not beg reconciliation of 
him, lo! he begs it of us: © As though God did be- 
« /zech you, we pray you in Chriſt's ſtead.” | 
But, 2. Not only does he prevent our application, 
and make the firſt approaches towards us, though he be 
the offended party, and, at the ſame time, is quite be- 
yond the reach of ſuffering any thing by the ditference, 
which is to our detriment, not his; but as we are. not 
ſo ready to comply with his propoſal as might be expect- 
ed, he is fo far from reſenting our obſtinate and unrea- 
ſonable refuſals, as he juſtly might, and taking us at our 
firſt fooliſh word, that he patiently waits for our tardy 
and lingering conſent. And to illuſtrate this, let us 
ſuppoſe an earthly / ſovereign, after he had reduced a 
parcel of rebels to the moſt helpleſs condition, ſo that 
they had nothing to hope for but their prince's mercy, 
condeſcending in that caſe to make propoſals of agree- 
ment to them when they could leaſt expect it: ſuppoſe, 
that, inſtead of cloſing immediately with fo ſeaſonable 
a propoſal, they ſhould chuſe to continue ſtill in rebel- 
lion againſt ſa gracious a ſovereign, and obſtinately re- 
fuſe to lay down their arms : how do you think would 
any of our fellow-creatures take ſuch uſage ? When the 
leaſt hint of any merciful intentions might be expected 
to be graſped at with the greateſt eagerneſs, to ſee the 
plaineſt offers of favour rejected with diſdain, would any 
body imagine that ſuch treatment could be borne, and 
that they would be left to commit more acts of rebellion, 
in hopes that they might at laſt be brought to grant the 
mighty favour, forſooth, of conſenting to their own 
preſervation ? 
And yet this is the way that God deals with us in the 
goſpel. It we were in a diſpoſition to lay hold on the 
firſt offers of grace that are made to us, and were ſo 
ſenſible of our own intereſt, as to receive with joy the 
moſt diſtant hint of the divine mercy, there would be 
no occaſion for praying and beſeeching us, as we find in 
the text. No, my brethren, ſuch ſort of application to 
us evidently ſuppoſes our unwillingneſs to accept of the 
propoſals that are made ta us, and ſome degree at leaſt 
M m 7 
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of obſtinacy on our part; and as there would be no oc- 
caſion for praying and beſeeching, if the very firſt offer 
was accepted by us, fo there would be no ſuch thing as 
praying and beſeeching, if God always took us at our 
firſt word. The very nature of this fort of application 
to us implies in it a patient waiting for our compliance. 
Hence we find the long ſuffering of God ſo frequent- 
ly and ſo juſtly inſiſted upon in the ſcripture, Exod. 
XXXiv. 6. And the Lord proclaimed, The Lord, the 
„Lord God, merciful and gracious, long ſuffering, 
“and abundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy 
« for thouſands, forgiving iniquity,” &c. And in 1- 
ſaiah, xxx. 18. And therefore would the Lord wait, 
„ that he may be gracious unto you.“ 1 Pet. iii. 20. 
The long ſuffering .of God waited in the days of 
« Noah.” 2 Pet. iii. 9.“ His long ſuffering to us ward, 
„ not willing that any ſhould periſh,” And therefore 
it is no wonder that we find God ſo often complaining, 
that finners make ſo bad an improvement of this his pa- 
tience and long ſuffering : Rom. ii. 4. Deſpiſeſt thou 
** the riches of his goodneſs, and forbearance, and long 
« ſuffering ?” Ecclef. viii 11. © Becauſe ſentence againſt 
« an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore the 
« heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them to do 
« evil.” But whatever abuſe this conduct may be ca- 
pable of, it certainly is the moſt ſurpriſing condeſcend- 
ence to our folly and ſtupidity, and moſt kindly intend- 
ed to win us: 1 Tim. i. 16. Howbeit, for this cauſe 
«« I obtained mercy, that in me firſt Jeſus Chriſt might 
„ thew forth all long ſuffering, for a pattern to them 
« which thould hereafter believe on him to life everlaſt- 
ing.“ And as this has been God's method with tin- 
ners formerly, ſo are not you ſenſible, that you your- 
ſelves are at this moment ſo many inſtances of the ſame 
gracious condeſcenfion ? Has not the ſame offer of the 
goſpel that continues ſtill to ſound in your ears been 
formerly made to you, particularly from this very place, 
and on occaſions of this ſame kind? Are there not ma- 
ny among you who have refuſed or delayed to accept of 
it on theſe former occaſions, and yet is not God conti- 
nuing, after all, to make it again to you at this very 
moment? „ Behold how he {ſtands at the door, and 
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&« knocks,” Rev. iii. 20. ſtands with patience, and 
continues to knock, ſermon after ſermon, and ſacra- 
ment after ſacrament. How juſtly may Chriſt ſay to 
many of you as he ſaid once to Jeruſalem, “O Jeruſa- 
« lem, Jeruſalem, how often would I have gathered 
e thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
©« chickens under her wings, and ye would not?“ 

Again, conſider, 3dly, That as he patiently waits, ſo 
he Freely offers. One would be apt to conclude, upon 
ſeeing ambaſſadors coming from a powerful King to a 
helpleſs company of deſperate rebels, that he had it in 
commiſſion only to propoſe their yielding at diſcretion, 
and ſubmitting to the will of their injured and provoked 
prince, or at beſt to propoſe ſuch terms as the forfeig- 
ing of their eſtates, or at leaſt paying coſts and damages, 
in order to the ſaving of their lives. 

But what is it, think you, that we who are ambaſſa- 
dors from God, than whom there cannot be a more 
powerful prince, have in commiſſion to propoſe to you, 
than whom there cannot be imagined more provoking 
and more helpleſs rebels? Does he require of you to 
ſatisfy his offended juſtice, and repair his injured ho- 
nour ? This, I can tell you, our bleſſed Redeemer has 
already done, in a manner infinitely more to the glory 
of the divine majeſty than all that you could have done 
by any doings, or by any ſufferings. And now that all 
preparation is already made, what God requires of you 
is only, that you would be reconciled to God. He of- 
fers to be reconciled to you immediately; he offers a 
full and ample reconciliation, not only to lay afide his 
anger, which you. have expoſed yourſelves to, but to 
receive you into his favour, and to communicate to you 
the moſt beneficial effects of his friendſhip. He offers 
this freely, without requiring any thing on your part 
by way of purchale of this favour. He requires of you 
indeed, that you {ubmit to the laws which you have 
broken, that is, that you be no longer rebels. But he 
requires nothing of you that is not for your own ad- 
vantage, nothing that can be any reparation of the 

wrong you have done, or that is any ſort of equivalent 
for the favours you are to receive, and, in a word, no- 
thing that does, in the ſmalleſt degree, detract from the 
\ Mm 
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freeneſs of the offer, which runs in terms than which 
nothing can be imagined more free: If. lv. 1. Ho, 
« every one that thirſteth, come ye to the waters, and 
« he that hath no money; come ye, buy and eat, yea 
% come, buy wine and milk without money, and with- 
cout price.” Rev. xxii. 17. Whoſoever will, let him 
© take the water of life freely.” 

4thly, He does not content himſelf with the bare pro- 
poſal even of the freeſt and largeſt offers, but he gives 
us the kindeſt and moſt affeftionate invitations to accept 
of them. I doubt not but if a temporal prince could 
be brought but to propoſe ſuch a free reconciliation, to 
make the bare offer of it unto conquered rebels, every 
hody would think it condeſcenſion ſufficient, and no 
body would imagine, that the matter was to be carried 
any farther length on his part. And ſurely, if the re- 
bels had yet any ſenſe of their intereſt remaining, they 
neither could expect, nor would they wait for their 
1 8 condeſcending to give them any kind and friend- 

y invitations to accept of this favour. 

But every body that has heard a preached goſpel, muſt 
be ſenſible that God does more therein, than barely to 
let us know that he is reconcileable; and every body 
that conſiders this text, muſt ſee that there is at leaſt 
contained in it a kind and affectionate invitation, what- 
ever more. The nature of the goſpel is held forth to us 
under the fimilitude of a king making a marriage tor 
his ſon, and ſending his ſervants to invite gueſts to this 
wedding. See Matth. xxii. 3. 4-3 If. lv. 1.; Matth. xi. 
28. ; John, vii. 37. &c. 

5thly, Nay, he poſitively commands you to accept of 
this invitation. Let not the condeſcending terms that 
are uſed in the text, of praying and beſeeching, make 
us fo far unmindful of the greatneſs of him whoſe lan- 
guage this is, as to overlook that awful authority which 
every intimation of his will ought to have with us. Who 
is it that beſeeches you? is it not the great God, the au- 
thor and preſerver of your beings, who is your abſolute 
ſovereign, and can, if he pleaſes, cruſh you into atoms? 
We are ambaſladors for God, ſays the apoſtle. Ir is 
God that beſceches you by us; and if the very mention 
of him does not make you ſufficiently ſenſble of the 
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authority which this meſſage carries along with it, we 
find it many times delivered in ſcripture in the plain 
form of a command; ſuch as, Ezek. xviii. 31. © Caſt 
« away from you all your tranſgreſſions, whereby ye 
« have tranſgreſſed, and make you a new heart and a 
«© new ſpirit; for why will you die, O houſe of Iſrael? 
« For I have no pleaſure in the death of him that dieth, 
“ faith the Lord God: Wherefore turn yourſelves, 
„ and live ye.” - Nay, we are directly told that it is 
his expreſs command, Acts, xvii. 30. And the times 
© of this ignorance God winked at; but now com- 
% mandeth all men every where to repent.” 1 John, iii. 
23. © And this is his commandment, that we ſhould 
« believe on the name of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and love 
% one another, as he gave us commandment.” _ 

But though our folly may overlook his greatneſs, and 
forget his authority, yet his greatneſs is not unmindful 
of our folly and obſtinacy; and therefore, 6:4ly, He 
condeſcends to reaſon the matter with us, as a man 
would do with his equal. He ſo far accommodates him- 
ſelf to our weakneſs, as to lay aſide the awtulneſs of his 
majeſty, and to wave that authority wherewith he has a 
right to ſupport his commands, that he may, as it were, 
upon equal terms talk with us, in ſober ſeriouſneſs, and 
plead what is really our cauſe as if it were his wn, ap- 
pealing to the conviction of our own minds as to the 
reaſonableneſs of our conduct: If. i. 18.“ Come now, 
and let us reaſon together, faith the Lord: Though 
your fins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be white as fnow ; 
though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall be as 
« wool.” Chap. v. 3. 4. And now, O inhabitants of 
6 Jeruſalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, 
© betwixt me and my vineyard, what could have been 
done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in 
«© it? wherefore, when I looked that it ſhould bring 
„forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?“ 
Chap. xli. 21. © Produce your cauſe, ſaith the Lord, 
bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, faith the King of 
% Jacob.” Jer. ii. 5. 9. Thus ſaith the Lord, What 
„ iniquity have your fathers found in me, that they are 
gone far from me? Wherefore 1 will yet plead with 
„you, ſaich the Lord, and with your children's chil- 
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« dren will I plead.” Thus we find our Saviour, in the 
New Teſtament, frequently reaſoning the matter, and 
appealing to the conviction of the people's own minds; 
and, in imitation of his example, his apoſtle did the ſame. 
So it is ſaid of Paul, Acts, xviii. 4. That he reaſoned 
4 in the ſynagogue every Sabbath, and perſuaded the 
« Jews and the Greeks.” And ſure I am, my bre- 
thren, never can there be, upon any ſubject, ſtronger 
arguments, or more convincing and perſuaſive reaſon- 
ing, than what God uſes with us, in order to pro- 
cure our conſent to his propoſals, ſuch reaſoning as, 
I am ſure, never can be confuted. See how ſtrongly 
Moſes reaſons upon this ſubject, Deut. xxx. 15. 19. 
But, 7thly, As he knows very well how much our 
minds are blinded to the reaſon of things, and that, if 
there is any hold to be got of us at all, it is as much by 
our paſſions as by our reaſon; ſo, after all his reaſon- 
ing, he continues inceſſantly to urge and importunately 
ro ſolicit us, praying and beſeeching. It you can ima- 
gine what would be the yearning of the bowels of a 
tender-hearted parent, what would be the ſerious and 
earneſt expoſtuiations of a fond and compaſſionate mother 
towards an only child, that was playing heedleſsly upon 
the brink of a terrible precipice; ſuch appears to be the 
concern wherewith God urges and importunately ſolicits 
us to be reconciled to him. 'The many earneſt and re- 
peated calls that we meet with to this purpoſe in the 
ſcripture, expreſſed in terms that do ſufficieatly thew 
how much they come, if I may ſpeak ſo, from the very 
bottom of his heart, may abundantly convince us how 
much he is in earneſt in this matter: Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
« AsT live, ſaith the Lord God, I have no pleaſure in 
„ the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
& from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye from your 
& evil ways; why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael?“ 
Jer. xi. 7. For I earneſtly proteſted, riſing early and 
« proteſting, ſaying, Obey my voice.” Rom. xii. 1. I be- 
& ſeech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God,” 
&c. It is not an obſtinate repulſe or two that will put 
an end to his importunity ; but he ſtill continues to tol- 
low after even thoſe that have turned their back upon 
his ſolicitations, and- even, if I may uſe the term, 
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(which many impenitent ſinners will perhaps think too 
Juſt a one), to teaſe them out of their obſtinacy : Rev. iii. 
20. © Behold, I ſtand at the door and knock; if any 
« man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
« in to him, and will ſup with him, and he with me.” 
Jer. iii. 1.“ They ſay, If a man put away his wife, and 
« the go from him, and become another man's, ſhall 
« he return unto her again? ſhall not that land be 
greatly polluted ? but thou haſt played the harlot with 
© many lovers; yet return again to me, faith the Lord.” 
With what earneſtneſs does he plead ? Jer. iv. 14. O 
« Jeruſalem, waſh thine heart from wickedneſs, that 
© thou mayeſt be ſaved: how long ſhall thy vain 
© thoughts lodge within thee ?” And how much does 
he ſeem to dread a refuſal? nay, he ſpeaks as if he 
could not give it up, as if, after the manner of men, he 
would never be able to ſtand our final ruin: Ho. xi. 8. 
« How ſhall 1 give thee up, Ephraim ? how ſhall I de- 
« liver thee, Iſrael? how ſhall I make thee as Adma ? 
&« how ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboim ? Mine heart is turn- 
« ed within me, my repentings are kindled together.” 
Jer. xxxi. 20. © Is Ephraim my dear ſon ? is he a plea- 
«« ſant child? for ſince I ſpake againſt him, I do ear- 
*« neſtly remember him ſtill : therefore my bowels are 
„ troubled for him; I will ſurely have mercy upon him, 
& faith the Lord.” Ah! my brethren, does the great 
God diſcover to us ſuch ſurpriſing earneſtneſs, and fo 
deep a concern, about our reconciliation, and ſhall it 
be regarded among ourſelves as a matter of ſuch trifling 
indifference? It would ſcarcely be credible, that the 
Almighty Sovereign of the world would expreſs him 
{elf in ſuch terms upon any occaſion, if they were not 
upon record, and ſtill to be found in your Bibles ; and 
yet I have to add, what is no leſs extraordinary and ſur- 
priſing, 

In the 4a place, That as there are finners of that in- 
veterate obſtinacy, as to hold out againſt ſuch a warm 
application; fo when he can do nothing more of this 
ſort, he paſſionately bewazls our folly and miſery. There 
are ſome ſcenes of ſuch deep and affecting diſtreſs, that 
the view of them will ſoften and melt the heart even of 
tte boldeſt hero, into ſympathetic tears of anguiſh and la- 
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mentation ; ſo'that it may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to un- 
man him. And indeed, if there is any occafion where 
God, if we may ſpeak it with reverence, ſeems to be- 
have unlike to a God, it is upon the occaſion of thoſe 
repulſes which he meets with from obſtinate ſinners, 
who refuſe to be reconciled to him. As there is jo 
in heaven, by the teſtimony of our Saviour himſelf, 
over every ſinner that repenteth ; ſo the obſtinate impe- 
nitence of others is ſpoken of, as if it moved the AL 
mighty to a degree that had ſome reſemblance of the 
aſſions of a weak and helpleſs creature; inſomuch that 
we find him ſometimes crying out in the ſame terms 
that are commonly uſed among us to expreſs that an- 
guith that ariſes in the mind upon ſome-grievous diſ- 
appointment: If. xlviii. 18. © O that thou hadſt heark- 
« ened to my commandments | then had thy peace been 
« as a river, and thy righteouſneſs as the waves of the 
« fea.” Pſ. Ixxxi. 13. O that my people had heark- 
* encd unto me, and Iſrael had walked in my ways!“ 
Deut. v. 29. O that there were ſuch an heart in them, 
« that they would fear me, and keep all my command- 
«© ments always, that it might be well with them, and 
« with their children for ever!“ Hence our diſobe- 
dience is ſaid to grieve the Holy Spirit, Eph. iv. 30. 
And what ſtronger metaphor could be choſen, to ſig- 
nify how grievous our conduct is to God, than that 
which we have, Amos, ii. 13. Behold I am preſſed 
c under you as a cart is preſſed that is full of ſheaves.” 
None of all the affronts and the cruel uſage that Chriſt 
met with when upon earth, ſeems to have affected him 
any thing equal to the hardneſs he found in mens 
hearts: Mark, iii. 5. And when he had looked round 
% about on them with anger, being grieved for the 
cc hardneſs of their hearts.” Hence we find it even 
drew tears from his ſympathetic and compaſſionate eyes: 
Luke, xix. 41. And when he was come near, he be- 
« held the city, and wept over it, ſaying, If thou hadit 
« known, even thou at leaſt in this thy day, the things 
&* which belong to thy peace; but now they are hid 
6 from thine eyes.” And to the ſame purpoſe is that 
pathetic and bewailing complaint, Matth. xxiii. 37. „0 
« Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt the prophets, 
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« and ſtoneſt them that are ſept unto thee, how often 
« would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
« a hen — her chickens under her wings? and 
% ye would not.“ 


Ap now, my brethren, that I have repreſented to 
you the methods that God takes to procure your con- 
ſent to this reconciliation, and conſequently the me- 
thods that he authoriſes me to uſe with you in his 
name, how can I better conclude this difcourſe, than by 
applying to you in the ſame manner that I have been 
repreſenting, if it may, through his blefling, contri- 
bute to make ſome impreſſion upon ſuch of you as have 
never yet complied with the call of the goſpel. 

And therefore, if there be any even thoughtleſs ſin- 
ner amongſt you, that never has entertained any ſerious 
thoughts of ſalvation : 4 Unto you, O men, I call, and 
„ my voice is even to ſuch ſons of men. O ye ſimple, 
« underſtand wifdom ; and ye fools, be ye of an under- 
« ſtanding heart,” Chriſt is, by me, preventing your 
application, If you will not apply to him, I do in his 
name apply to you. And O if I could but rouſe you 
out of that fatal lethargy, wherein you ſeem to be lulled 
aſleep, though upon the moſt dangerous brink of a ruin- 
ous precipice ! O that I could awake you in time, and 
prevent your being wakened at laſt with the flames of 
hell about your ears! | 81 2451 

I know you have been deaf to many ſuch calls, and 
have formerly rejected theſe propoſals. But God does 
not take you up fo ſhort. He does not allow me to 
take you up ſo ſhort; and why will you take your- 
ſelves then ſo ſhort ? 'Though you have: formerly re- 
fuſed to open, behold how he ſtill ſtands knocking: at 
the door of your hearts, and offers to bring you the 
greateſt bleſſings, if you will but open to him, and re- 
ceive them. W Dean | apts 500 

My brethren, I do, in his name, not only by his al- 
lowance, but by his expreſs appointment and command, 
offer you pardon and peace, grace and glory, a full par- 
don, à great and eternal weight of glory. I do, by vir- 
tue of that commiſſion wherewith I, as an ambaſſador 
tor Chriſt, am clothed, on Jou from him who is a- 
| = 
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dundantly able to make good whatever he promiſes, 2 
deliverance from the moſt exquiſite miſery, and a right 
to the moſt exquiſite happineſs. I offer this to you free- 
ly, as well as fully. I know you have nothing that is 
equivalent to pay for the purchaſe of it; and I can tell 
you, that nothing ſuch is expected or demanded. But 
you may come, and drink of the waters of life freely; 


come, buy wine and milk without money, and without 
Price. 


- 


And I do heartily invite all of you to accept of theſe 
offers, and can aſſure you of a moſt kind and affectio- 
nate welcome. Be ye what and who ye will, be your 
Ins ever ſo many, ever ſo great, ever ſo heinouſly ag- 
gravated, nay, whatever numerous and obſtinate re- 
pulſes, either I or any others of the meſſengers of Chriſt 
have received from you, upon former occaſions ; yet all 
theſe ſhall be put up, and I do now again heartily invite 
you. I can tell you, in the great King's name, that as 
he has made a marriage for his Son, ſo he hath prepared 
his dinner, his oxen and his fatlings are killed, and all 
things are ready ; and he hath ſent me to bid you come 
to the marriage. 2 

Nay, if the kind, affectionate, and condeſcending lan- 
guage of inviting, will not prevail, I muſt likewiſe, in 
his name and authority, poſitively charge and command 
you to come, as you would anſwer for your diſobe- 
dience at the tremendous tribunal of your Maker and 
Judge. And I folemnly warn you, that if you refuſe, 
it is at your utmoſt peril. And dare any of you wilfully 
ſit ſuch a ſummons ? What wretch among you is ſo 
preſumptuous as to diſpute ſuch peremptory orders ? or 
take upon you to fly in the face of ſuch authority? for 
he that in this caſe deſpiſes me, deſpiſeth him; and he 
that rejecteth me, rejecteth him. * 

But whatever authority I might juſtly be bold to uſe 
with you in this matter, I could willingly, in imitation 
of him whoſe authority it is, wave inſiſting upon it ; 
and if that would contribute any thing to the ſucceis of 
my meſſage, I am willing to deſcend from it, and rea- 
ſon the matter with you upon equal terms. Is not the 
Favour of God, think you, worth the ſeeking after? 
Is not exquiſite and everlaſting miſery to be avoided ? 
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Is not exquiſite and everlaſting happineſs deſirable ? 
Can you ſay, that it is a matter of indifference, whether 
you are in a ſtate of reconciliation with God or not? 
whether you have the Omnipotent Sovereign of the 
world for a friend or an enemy? Ah! my brethren, I 
am abundantly ſure, that it is not the reaſon of things 
that determines you. Would to God that you were buc 
in a diſpoſition. to be determined by the ſtrength of ar- 
guments! and then I ſhould readily hope that the matter 
would not ſtick long. It is at the obſtinacy of your own 
perverſe wills, and the prevalence of your corrupt incli- 
nations, that the matter ſticks : is it not? You cannot 
you dare not, deny but it is. - 
And therefore let me, in the moſt earneſt and impor- 
tunate manner, beſeech and obteſt you, in the bowels 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and by the mercies of God, as you va- 
lue your own precious and immortal ſouls, for which 
the world would be too cheap to be taken in exchange, 
as you would not be thought to throw them away like 
the vileſt of things, and as you would ſhew yourſelves 
to be men in whom the leaſt ſpark of reaſon is yet left 
remaining, let me beſeech you, in a word, by all that 
can. be reckoned valuable, to be reconciled unto God. 
Let me beſeech you but to think ſeriouſly on the mat- 
ter. May you not comply thus far at leaſt, to take fo 
important a ſubje& into your deliberate conſideration ? 
It you do this but in earneſt, I would not be afraid of 
the iflue. And ſuch appears to me to be the neceſſity, 
ſuch the importance, of this demand, ſuch the terrible 
conſequence of your refuſal, that I could, it that would 
have any effect, even beg it of you on my bended knees, 
Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, you ſee in the text, con- 
deſcends to pray it and beſcech it of you: and what 
can I do leſs, when employed by him on this errand, 
but imitate his example ? If you yourſelves have no 
value for your own ſouls, if you can ceaſe loving them, 
I muit not ceaſe loving them too. Ihe Redeemer of 
ſouls, who has paid the purchaſe, and knows the va- 
lue of them, cannot but ſpeak of them agreeable to the 
importance of them : and can you find in your hearr 
to refuſe what he ſo importunately prays and beſceches 


of you? | 
Nn 2 
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And now, my brethren, ſhall we yet, after all, have 
occaſion for the laſt method whereby Chriſt diſcovers 
his concern for your ſouls, that of bewailmg and be- 
moaning your obſtinacy ? Shall I ſay, I am afraid (a- 
las ! I wiſh I could not ſay) that I know, there will be 
ſtill too much occaſion for it. O that the caſe were o- 
_ therwiſe ! O that you would difappoint me ! for a flood 
of waters, and eyes that were fountains of tears, would 
be too little to weep for the miſery of thoſe who ſhall fi- 
nally reje& the offers that have been made to you this 
day. Tears that are more precious than thoſe of the 
whole race of Adam, have been ſhed upon ſuch an occa- 
fion, even the tears of a : Redeemer, a tears of him who 
was the Son of God. 

But may I not hope, that there are forns at leaſt a- 
mong you who have been prevailed with at this time, 
as well as many who have complied upon former occa- 
fions ? May I not hope, Wat your fitting down at the 
table of the Lord is in conſequence of your having ac- 
cepted this offer of reconciliation with him, and, in ef- 
fect, a declaration of your conſent to the goſpel-terms 
of this reconciliation ? This, I doubt not; is the caſe 
with ſome. And that it may indeed be the caſe with 

ou all, may God, of his infinite mercy, grant, through 
Fee Chriſt. Amen. 
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And the Lord heard the voice of your words; when yt 
ſpake unto me; and the Lord faid unte me, I have 
heard the voice of the words of this people, which they 
hade ſpoken unto thee : they have well ſaid all that they 

| bave ſpolen. O that there were ſuch an heart in them, 
that they would fear me, and keep all my commantments 
always, that it might be well with them, and with their 
children for er!! et | 


J brethren, if there were nothing elſe neceſſa 
for recovering the favour of God, but pro 

fions, promiſes,” and engagements, you who have been 
this day at the holy table of the Lord, would indeed be 
in a very fair way to attain the ſalvation of your ſouls. 
You have made a good profeſſion before many wit» 
nefles z and there cannot be imagined more ſolemn pro- 
miſes, ſtricter and more ſacred engagements, than thoſe 
which you have this day entered into. And if there were 

, no inſtances of people breaking ſuch promiſes, belying 
ſuch profeſſions, and living contrary to ſuch engage- 
ments, you would have the more reaſon to indulge 

yourſelves in ſecurity z and we might alb of us entertain 
ourſelves this evening with a much more agreeable pro- 
ſpect. But as it is not promiſes or profeſſions, nay nor 
even bare reſolutions themſelves, that will be ſufficient 
for the ſalvation of our ſouls; ſo the general practice 
and experience of the world gives but too juſt occa- 


wth Preached aficr the celebration of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
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fion to cry out, after the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of re- 
ligion are made, O that there were ſuch an heart in 
« them, that they would fear me, and keep all my 
*« commandments always, that it might be well with 
« them, and with their children for ever!“ And there- 
fore I think our minds cannot be better employed, than 
in taking a review of theſe engagements which we have 
entered into, reflecting upon the danger we are in of 
breaking them, and endeavouring to fortify ourſelves 
in the good reſolution of living conformable to them ; ſo 
that the words I have now read will afford us a ſubject 
abundantly proper for our preſent meditation. 

In this chapter we find Moſes relating to the children 
of Iſrael the hiſtory of a very memorable and remark- 
able ſolemnity, that of giving the law upon Mount Si- 
nai, which is here called the covenant of Horeb; and, 
in the verſe immediately preceding thoſe which I have 
read, he puts them in mind of the expreſs conſent which 
they themſelves had given to that covenant, the occa- 
ſion of which was this: As the diſpenſation of the law 
was not ſo mild as that of the goſpel, when God ap- 
peared upon Mount Sinai to make this . covenant with 
them, , and give them the law, his appearance was very 
terrible, and accompanied. with ſuch. circumſtances as 
could not well fail to ſtrike the moſt extraordinary awe 
and dread of him into their minds. - He deſcended with 
thunderings and lightenings, in the midſt of devouring 
fire, ſurrounded with thick clouds and darkneſs. The 
mountain trembled and quaked under him, and was it- 
ſelf altogether on fire; ſo that the ſmoke of it aſcended 
like the ſmoke of a furnace. This awful appearance 

did ſo affect the minds of the Iſraelites, that though, on 
the one hand, they begged of Moſes to act the part of 
mediator between God and them, and choſe rather to 
receive his commandments by means of Moſes, than to | 
hear them immediately from ſo awful a being as God | 
himfelf; yet, on the other hand, they expreſsly promi- 
ſed and engaged to give attention and obedience to 
whatever God ſhould be pleaſed to enjoin them: “ Go 

« thou near,” ſay they, and hear all that the Lord 
& our God ſhall ſay; and ſpeak thou unto us all that 

„ the Lord our God {hall ſpeak unto thee, and we will 
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ee hear it, and do it,” verſ. 279. Then follow the 
words of my text: © And the Lord heard the voice of 
% your words, when ye ſpake unto me; and the Lord 
« ſaid unto me, I have heard the voice of the words of 
« this people, which they have ſpoken unto thee : they 

„ have well ſaid all that they have ſpoken. O that 
« there were ſuch an heart in them, that they would 

« fear me, and keep all my commandments always, 

« that it might be well with them, and with their chil- 

« dren for ever!” 

In theſe words we may obſerve the few following 
things. 

1 The notice which God took of what they ſaid: 
< And the Lord heard the voice of your words, when 

te ye ſpake unto me; and the Lord ſaid unto me, I 
„have heard the voice of the words of this people, 
« which they have ſpoken unto thee.” They ſpoke it 
immediately to Moſes; but Moſes did not need to re- 

at their words unto God, as he needed to repeat 
God's words unto them. As 'God has a moſt exact and 
particular knowledge of every thing we do, every thing 
we ſpeak, and every thing we think; fo, in a ſpecial 
manner, he knows what we do, ſpeak, or think, in di- 
vine worſhip, and our ſolemn tranſactions with himſelf 
in religion. Although they endeavoured to keep at a 
diſtance from his glorious preſence upon the mount, 
which was ſo awful and terrible unto them; yet it was 
impoſſible for them to remove at the leaſt diſtance from 
that eſſential preſence of him whereby he fills all places, 
and underſtands all things. And though his preſence 
in our aſſemblies is not ſo ſenſible, and far from having 
ſuch a terrible appearance as of old, when he gave the 
law; yet we may aſſure ourſelves, that where-ever two 
or three are met together in his name, there is he in 
the midit of them, to take exact notice of what they do, 
and of the diſpoſition of their minds, as well as of the 
words of their mouths, upon ſuch occaſions. 

2. We may obſerve the approbation that God gives 
to what was good in their behaviour: * They have well 
* ſaid all that they have ſpoken.” Though their heart 
was not quite right with God, neither were they ſo up- 
right and fincere in his covenant as they ſhould have? 
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been; yet they made fair promiſes, and, it is probable, 


at leaſt with reſpect to the greateſt part of them, that 
their hypocriſy was not ſo great as to promife what they 
did not mean to perform. I doubt not, that what they 
ſaid was according to the preſent views they had; and 
that they then intended to be as good as their word: ſo 
that God, who not only heard their words, but was pri- 
vy to their moſt ſecret intentions, might know, that 
they not only engaged with their mouths, but, in ſome 
meaſure, with their hearts alſo, to obey him; and that 
there was a real reſolution, ſuch as it was, to perform 
what they had promiſed. And though their promiſe, 
and perhaps reſolution, was not ſo well founded, and 
ſo deeply roaxed, as was neceſſary in order to make it 
effectual; yet they were right in forming ſuch a re- 
ſolution, and carrying it ſo far as to bind themſelves 
by a formal promiſe : They have well ſaid all that they 
& have ſpoken,” | 
3. We have a plain intimation that this promiſe and 
reſolution of theirs was not to be depended upon; and 
that God foreſaw it would be very ill kept: O that 
there were ſuch an heart in them, that they would 
« fear me, and keep all my commandments always, that 
4“ it might be well with them, and with their children 
« for ever!“ The concern which is here expreſſed by 
God for their living conformably to their engagements, 
daes plainly imply, that the contrary was what would 
happen, Thus he ſays, Pf. Ixxxi. 13. O that my 
« people had hearkened unto me, and Iſrael had walked 


„ in my ways!” implying that they had not done ſo. . 


The ſame thing is more directly expreſſed in that pathe- 
tic exclamation and with of our Saviour, which you 
will find in Luke, xix. 41. et ſeg. The molt poſitive 
promiſes and engagements are ſo far from being to be 
relied upon, that even when we are conſcious to our- 
ſelves of a real reſolution to perform them, we have 
great need to diſtruſt it, and examine into the grounds 
and the firmneſs of it. There are too many inſtances 
of the faireſt promiſes, and the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments, being in proceſs of time forgotten, and vanithing 
into ſmoke; Yea, ſo fickle and inconſtant are we, that 


our reſolutions and engagements are apt to impoſe even 
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upon ourſelves. But 'hbwever we ourſelves may be de- 
ceived by them, he with whom we have to do, not only 
diſcerus what is good ini our behaviour, but has always 
a clear and diſtinct view of the rval ſtate of our minds, 
and the true diſpoſition of our ſouls; and he has but 
too often occaſion to obſerve how flightly and careleſsly 
we enter into engagements with him, and how far our 
beſt reſolutions come ſhort of that firmneſs which is 
neceffary to carry us through the temptations and diffi- 
culties that are to be met with in the obſervance of 
them. (11200 N a Non 20) i . * 
4. We may obſerve a moſt earneſt concern expreſſed 
by Almighty God, that men would obſerve the engage- 
ments they enter into with him. This is likewiſe con- 
tained in the ſame part of the text: O that there were 
« ſuch an heart in them; that they would fear me, and 
© keep all my commandments always, that it might be 
cc yell with them, and with their children for ever!“ 
which words imply, not only the danger they were in of 
breaking their engagements, but likewiſe a moſt earneſt 
deſire that they would keep them. It is true, when 
God: is pleaſed to condeſcend fo far to our capacities, as 
to put on any thing like human paſſions, and expreſs 
himſelf in the manner we uſe to do on like occafions, we 
are to beware of underſtanding theſe expreſſions in fuch 
a ſenſe as is conſiſtent with aſcribing any weakneſs or 
imperfection to the Deity. Abſolutely ſpeaking, there 
is no doubt but his counſel ſhall ſtand, and he will do 
all his pleaſure; but as the ſupreme being does in many 
caſes ſee it fit to leave men to themſelves, ſo, when 
they behave in a fooliſn manner, he often expreſſes his 
diſpleaſure of their conduct with the vehemence of hu- 
man paſſion,” in order to convey to our minds particu- 
larly this threefold impreſſion ot the matter: ½, That 
mens diſobedience proceeds entirely from themſelves ; 
2dly, That as their diſobedience is extremely diſagree- 
able, ſo their behaving in a different manner would be 
extremely acceptable to him; 3d{y, That he would with 
pleaſure communicate happineſs to his creatures, if they 
would not render themſelves incapable of it. 

5. We have the things that this people had enga- 
ged to upon this occaſion, and which God deſires fo 
Oo 
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earneſtly the performance of by them; and chat is, 
% That they would fear God, and keep all his com- 
„ mandments always.“ This is a | general account of 
thoſe engagements that muſt be entered into upon oc- 
caſion of every ſolemn tranſaction with God about the 
ſalvation of our ſouls; and indeed it is the complete 
fummary of our duty, which the wiſe preacher delivers 
us as the concluſion of the whole matter, Ecclef. xii. 13. 
„ Let us hear,” ſays he, „the concluſion of the whole 
matter, Fear God, and keep his commandments z for 
& this is the whole duty of man.“ And it is almoſt a 
repetition of what they themſelves had promiſed : 
“Speak thou unto us all that the Lord our God ſhall 
* ſpeak unto thee, and we will hear it, and do it:“ 
Only, in the repetition of it here by God, the thing is 
expreſſed more fully and | diſtinQly, to teach us to be 
diſtin& and particular in our engagements with God. 
The fear of God is added here as the affection of the 
ſoul, which, under the legal diſpenſation of terror, was 
commonly put for all that regard men ought to have 
for God in religion, and indeed was uſed to ſignify the 
whole of religion. And the univerſality and conſtancy 
of chat obedience which God requires is likewiſe more 
pointedly and diſtinctly expreſſed. It is not only to keep 
his commandments that we muſt engage, but all of them, 
and that always, as 1 ſhall W to explain more 
fully afterwards, 

In the laſt place, We have a eus, motive Sb en- 
couragement to induce us to keep ſuch engagements : 
4 That it may be well with them, and with their chil- 
« dren for ever!“ We ourſelves have the ſtrongeit 
reaſon to with that we would perform fuch promiſes ; 
for though they are made to God, yet we e ourſelves 
would be the may gainers thereby. 


Tavs you ſee how many ſuitable objects of meditation 
theſe words preſent for an occaſion of this nature. But 
in diſcourſing farther upon them, I ſhall only illuſtrate 
theic few obſervations. 

, That in our a-crifi files with God, we 
ought ſolemnly to engage, and it is taken for granted 
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that we do ſo engage; © to fear mn! and keep all bis 


© commandments always.“ 

Adly, That as, upon ſuch covenanting ſolemoities} we 

have to do and are tranſacting with God himſelf, ſo he 
hath a watchful eye over us, and taketh a moſt exact 
and particular notice of our mn * ſuch occa- 
ions. 
Zuly, — the moſt folein profeſli ons of 
fear and obedience to God are made; yea, and even 
ſome ſort of reſolutions actually entered into, ſo that 
men may imagine themſelves to be ſincere in the mat- 
ter j yet there may be too much ground ito ſuſpect, and 
God may clearly diſcern, the want of ſufficient firm- 
nefs * Readineſs in ſuch reſolutions and proteſta- 
tions. 825 

aa That i it 3 boy a moſt deſirable thing, and 
much ta be wiſhed for, that the good reſolutions which 
are ſometimes formed, and the engagements that are en- 
tered into upon ſolewn occaſions, had really that firm- 
neſs and Readineſs which is ſo often deſired, and that 
people would but be as good as their words upon fuch 
occaſions: “ O that there were ſuch an heart in them, 
* that they would fear me, and keep all my command- 
ments always; that it might be well with them, and with 
2 l children for ever a — If 

L Tur firſt ene is, That, in our covenant- 
* with God, we ſolemnly engage to fear him, 
and keep all his commandments always. 

This obſervation 1 found upon the recapitulation 
made by God of the engagements which the people had 
entered into upon this occaſion, verſ. 29; and as, in 
this recapitulation, he does not confine himſelf to the 
words in which they had delivered their own mind, but 
makes ſome addition and amendment to their proteſta- 
tion, rather expreſſes what he deſires they would do, 
we may take this as a general rule of conduct in our 
covenant-tranſactions with God, and as intended to 
point out what engagements he demands of us, and what 
we have ground to expect will be acceptable to him ou 
{uch occaſions, 

O O 2 
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And now, my brethren; as yqu have been this day 
tranſacting a covenant with God, nothing can be more 
reaſonable, or afford you a. fitter ſubject of reflection, 
after this ſolemnity, than to take a review of what you 
have this day engaged yourſelves to; and therefore, in 
explaining the meaning of this account which God him · 
ſelf gives us of the engagements chat were then talcen, 
or at leaſt ſhould have been taken, by the ancient Iſrae- 
lites in the ſolemn covenant of Horeb, I ſhall conſider 
them as ſo many things which you have ſolemaly de- 
clared and ſworn to this day, and thus refreſh your 
memories by putting you in mind of what is the expreſs 
language of your ſitting down at the holy table of che 
Lord. And, in taking this review, let it be your baſi- 
neſs to conſider, whether you have been really ſincere 
in entering into ſuch engagements, and whether; upon 
cool reflection, you are ſatisfied ou TOW and till re- 
ſolved to ſtand to them. TY 

And, irt, You have this day,: in the 7 0 FIR 
lemnly undertaken and engaged to renounce: and forfake 
that courſe of rebellion in which you are all naturally 
engaged againſt God, and to return to that allegiance 
which is due to him. We are all by nature rebels: a- 

ainſt God; we have renounced his rightful authority, 

purned at his holy laws, and have ſaid, in effect, we 
will not have him to reign over us, Eph. ii. 2. Now 
this is abſolutely inconſiſtent with that fear of God 
which his perfections do juſtly challenge from us, 
Pf. xxxvi. 1.3 and it is directly flying in the face of 
thoſe commandments of his which we are bound to 
obey. And therefore, when we engage to fear him, and 
keep his commandments, the plain meaning of it is, 
that we declare ourſelves diſpleaſed with this courſe of 
rebellion in which we have been engaged, that from 
this time we renounce: and abandon it, and are hence- 
forth reſolved to live in due obedience and allegiance to 
that God whom we acknowledge as our righttul ſove- 
reign. 
And js not this, my brethren, the expreſs language 

of your ſitting down at the holy table of the Lord this 
day? The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is the fign 
and ſeal of a covenant of peace which he is willing to 
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make with rebels. The body and blood of your Re- 
deemer, which is there repreſented as broken and ſhed 
for you, is 2 ſufficient indication of the ſtate matters 
were in between God and you before ſuch a covenant - 
tranſaction was propoſed and accepted. God ſends to 
you while you are in a ſtate of actual rebellion againſt 
him, and have the weapons of your unnatural warfare 
in your hands, offering you peace and pardon, if /you 
are willing to lay down your arms, and accept of the 
the mediation of his Son, who has been ſacrificed for 
you, and propoſing to have this covenant! of peace ra- 
tified on both fides by the ſolemn ordinance and ſacra - 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. Is not, then, your ap- 
proaching to that holy table an expreſs . to 
thoſe conditions of peace and reconciliation? Is it not 
a formal exchanging, as it were, of the ratification. of 
this treaty? If this be not the meaning of it, it is 
ſurely adding treachery to rebellion; for. it is ſufficient» 
ly intimated to you on the part of God, that this is what 
he deſigns by ſuch ab ordinance. And if you have not 
the ſame views as is given out by your profeſſions and 
pretences, is it not as certainly a mocking of God, as it 
would be for rebels, who ſtill perfiſt in their) rebellious 
deſigns,” to come to terms of accommodation with; 4 
merciful prince, and actually to ſign a treaty of peace 
with him, with no other intention than to hows, Bim, 
and procure ſome advantage againſt him ? | 

And now, my brethren, are you ſatisficd- with this 
engagement, upon a review of it, and a reflection upon 
what you have done? Are you not ſenſible, that the 
ſins you have been guilty of have led you into a moſt 
fatal and dangerous ſtate of rebellion againſt the ſu- 
preme ruler of all things, whoſe irreſiſtible vengeance 
you are as little able to avoid as to bear? Are you not 
convinced how unreaſonable in itſelf, and how fooliſh 
in regard of its conſequences, ſuch an unnatural re- 
bellion is? And are you not heartily reſolved to perſiſt 
no longer in ſuch a courſe, and firmly determined, 
through grace, to ſtand to thoſe engagements which you 
have this day entered into, of ſubmiſlion and renewed 
allegiance to God? Why, if you be, chen you muſt 
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give your conſent likewiſs to n follow. For, more 
particularly, 

A⁊adly, You have this dy aided to live Hilo a con- 
Rant and awful ſenſe of God, and to have a greater re- 
gard to him than moſt men — to have, in the ordi- 
nary courſe and tenor of your life and actions. This 
is what we are commonly to underſtand by the fear of 
God in ſcripture; not that we are to have any flaviſh 
terror of God, or to live in a ſort of dread for his great 
power, but that we ſhould habituate ourſelves to a more 
frequent conſideration of him, and a more awful ſenſe 
of his infinite perfections upon our minds; and that, in 
all the actions of our lives, we ſhould have a greater 

regard to chat divine preſence which always ſurrounds 
us. The wicked generally behave as if there were no 
God, none that took any notice of their conduct, or 
would call them to an account for it, Pf. xiv. 1.; and 
hence they are ſo frequently deſcribed as men that for- 
get God, and live without any ſeoſe upon their minds 
of a holy omniſcient obſerver and ſupreme Judge of 
their actions, Pf. ix. 17.3 X. 4.; and xciv. 7. And 
therefore, when you engage to fear God, you promiſe 
that you will accuſtom your minds to an habitual ſenſe 
of his glorious perfections, and ſuffer it to have a due 
influence upon your conduct; endeavouring, in the or- 
dinary courſe of your lives, to order your actions with 
an awful regard to him who is at preſent the witneſs, 
but will ere long be the judge, of every one of us. 

' Particularly, is not this an engagement you have moſt 
expreſsly entered into this day, when you ſat down at 
the holy table of the Lord? What was the great de- 
ſign of that rite which is inſtituted in this ordinance, 
but to keep up the remembrance of Chriſt among us, 
whom we are too apt to forget? And are we not en- 
joined, in the performance of this rite, to do it.in remem- 
brance of him And though indeed the amazing love 
of God is what may be ſuppoled chiefly to exerciſe our 
minds upon that occaſion ; yet are not the terrible 
ſtrokes of divine juſtice upon our bleſſed Surety, which 
are there repreſented before our eyes, very proper for 
habituating our minds. to impreſſions which may have a 
very great influence upon our lives? 950 that the lan- 
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guage of a communicant, who is in a proper diſpoſition 


at the Lord's table, may be juſtly ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
thing like this: Lord, I confeſs that thy awful and 
tremendous juſtice, as well as thy endearing and a- 


 mazing love, has been too little thought of by me, and 


has had too flight and inconfiderable an influence upon 
the courſe of my life; and I ftand much in need of the 
frequent repreſentation of it before my eyes. O that 
this help which thou haſt inſtituted and appointed for 
me may contribute to impreſs my mind with that habi- 
tual ſenſe thereof which I hereby own myſelf obliged 
to have, and which I do therefore promiſe to entertain, 
ſo that it may have a conſtant and powerful influence 
upon my life !” | 
And now, let me aſk you again, Are you, upon a 
review, ſatisfied with this part of the engagement you 
have entered into this day? Are you reſolved to guard 
againſt that heedleſs and fearleſs way of living, and that 
diſregard of God, and of his awful threatenings, which 
ſo many ſeem to make their boaſt of? Are you not 
reſolved to let him be your fear and your dread; and 
that you will not fear man, who can kill only the body, 
but him who can caſt both ſoul and body into hell-fire ? 
And will you not endeavour to entertain upon your 
minds ſuch an habitual ſenſe of him as may have a con- 
ſtant and powerful influence upon your lives ? If you 
are not thus determined ſtill to ſtand to thoſe engage- 
ments, I aſſure you, you have not been worthy commu- 
nicants. 1105 T | 

But then, 3dly, You have this day ſolemnly engaged to 
keep all God's commandments : I ſay, all God's com- 
mandments; for there is plainly an emphaſis laid upon 
the univerfality of the obedience which is promiſed, and 
wiſhed for, in the text and context. 'The people ex- 
preſsly engage, verſ. 27. to do all that God ſhould 
ſpeak to them. And, in the recapitulation which God 
makes of their engagements, verſ. 29. he takes care to 
expreſs this circumſtance very diſtinctly, becauſe ir is a 
circumſtance very important, nay eſſential, in the mat- 
ter. | | 

The univerſality of our obedience is what diſtin- 
guiſhes, I do not ſay a perfect, but even a true and ſin- 
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cere; from x falſe obedienoe. If a partial obedience 

were ſufficient for our ſalvation, there are ftw that 
would come ſhorr'of it. If men had liberty to chuſe a- 
mong the commandments of God, and were allowed to 
make exceptions ot ſuch duties as were found to be 
moſt uneaſy to them in the performance, and to indulge 
themſelves in thoſe luſts which it would be moſt difficult 
for them to abandon, there is ſcarcely any man who 
would not find inſtances where the refraining from 
ſome! fins would have no great oppoſition in it to the 
peculiar bent of his mind, and the predominant paſſions 
of bis heart. Accordingly we find this very people of 
Hrael, even when they were in a very degenerate ſtate, 
allowed by God to be very punctual in the practice of 
ſome-dutigs, If. Iviii: 2. And as this was an obedience 
to the ritual, rather than the moral part of religion, ſo 
we find an inſtance, in the goſpel, of one who was will- 
ing to take in moſt part of the moral law likewiſe into 
his religion, and was diſappointed by our Saviour for 
lacking oniy one thing, Mark, x. 20. 21. whereas 
thoſe who give at all a ſincere cpnſent to God's cove- 


nant, give their conſent univerſally to all hĩs command- | 


ments wi exception or limitation. Thus it is 
faid of Zacharias and his wife Eliſabeth, . That they 
« walked in all the commandments and ' ordinances: of 
< the Lord,“ Luke, i. 6. And the Pſalmiſt David ſays 
for his own part, I have refrained: my feet from every 
4 evil way,” Pf. cxix. 101. And, I eſteem all thy 
«« precepts concerning all things to be right; and I hate 
«every falfe way; Pl. cxix. 128. And it is in this 
caſe only that he declares his hopes of any dockt rnnoe 
with God, Pſ. cxix. 6. 

And indeed our Saviour takes care to aſſure us, that 
this is an indiſpenſable term of the goſpel-covenant, 
Lake, ' xiv. 26. where the preferring him to the objects 
there mentioned ſufficiently implies, that he muſt be 
preferred to every thing whatſoever; for nothing could 
be mentioned that is dearer to us than the things which 
are there named by him: and if there be no exception 
of the things we are to prefer him to, there can be no 
exception as to the commands we are to ſubmit to. But 
you may obſerve likewiſe, that in this paſſage he moſt 
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expreſsly makes this a neceſſary condition of our being 
his diſciples, as he does likewiſe, John, xv. 14. And 
the Apoſtle James explains the reaſon of this, James, ii. 
10. 11. And hence it is obſervable, that the ſcripture 


denounceth damnation upon thoſe who indulge them- 


ſelves in the practice of ſo much as one known fin. 


Not to inſiſt on ſeveral paſſages where ſingle fins are 
mentioned by themſelves with this view, ſee what the 
apoſtle declares, 1 Cor. vi. 9. where you would obſerve 
the manner of expreſſion. It is not ſaid, that thoſe 
who are fornicators and idolaters, &c. i. e. thoſe who 
are guilty of a complication of theſe ſins, ſhall be ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of God; but neither fornica- 
tors, nor idolaters, &c. implying, that any one of thefe 
fins unrepented of, i. e. perſiſted in, will be ſufficient 
to ruin the perſon that indulges himſelf in it. 
Let us then not imagine it to be a ſufficient com- 
pliance with the goſpel-covenant, if we renounce ever 
ſo many ſins, ſo long as there is one that we continue to 
indulge ourſelves in. What will it avail thee that thou 
art not an idolater, or adulterer, or murderer, if thou 
art unjuſt? for the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. Again, what will it avail thee that 
thou art not a thief, or covetous, or a drunkard, if 
thou art however a reviler ? for neither ſhall ſuch in- 
herit the kingdom of God. It would not ſave thy life, 
though thy head and heart, and the other parts of thy 
body, were whole, if thy lungs were ulcerated. One 
mortal wound will be the death of a man as certainly as 
an univerſal fore. One leak will fink a thip, though 
every other part of it were ſufficient. And it would a- 
vail nothing to the defence of a city, if there were ever 
ſo ſtrong fortifications made round the greateſt part of 
it, if, at the ſame time, but one place were left defence- 
leſs, and the enemy permitted to enter. In like man- 
ner, if ever ſo many of the commandments of God were 
ſubmitted to, yet if they be not all, if there be but one 
excepted, it will avail nothing to the ſalvation of a man's 
ſoul. “ Now,” faith: the Apoſtle James, ii. 11, © if 
* thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art 
become a tranſgreflor of the law.” 
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1 have the rather choſen to explain this matter to 
you, becauſe I am afraid that the acknowledged imper- 
fection of the ſincere obedience of good men may poſli- 
bly lead ſome into miſtakes about this matter; as it cer- 
tainly will, if that imperfection, which is conſiſtent with 
ſincerity, de underſtood to be an imperfection of parts. 
Good men themſelves are indeed imperfect as to the de- 
gree of their obedience; but they cannot be good men, 
if chere is an imperfection as to the parts of it. And it 
is in theſe different ſenſes that we find good men in 
ſcripture ſometimes ſpoken of as being perfect in their 
obedience, ſometimes as being imperfect. Job, chap. 9. 
verſ. 20. tells us of himſelf, If I juſtify myſelf, mine 
% own mouth thall condemn me; if I ſay I am perfect, 
it ſhall alſo prove me perverſe.” And yet of the ſame 
Job we are told by God.himſelf, © That he was a per- 
* fect and an upright: man,” Job. i. 8. Both of theſe 
are confiſtent, if we underſtand the one, with regard to 
the extent of his obedience, as reaching to the whole of 
that law which is exceeding broad; and the other, with 
regard to the meaſure and degree of the ſame obedience. 
It was perfect, inaſmuch as it comprehended the ſincere 
practice of every neceſſary duty, and an oppoſition to 
every known fin, without any exception or reſervation ; 
but it was performed in an imperfect meaſure or degree, 
as the body even of an infant may be ſaid to be perfect, 
if it want none of the'parts or members of the human 
body, though at the ſame time none of theſe parts have 
yet arrived at that degree of ſtrength and firmneſs which 
they have in a full-grown man. 

But if this be indeed the tenor of the goſpel-cove- 
nant, can any thing be a more expreſs declaration, or a 
more direct engagement to it, than your fitting down 
this day at the table of the Lord? Let me then atk 
you again, if, upon this review of what you have done, 
you are ſtill ſatisfied with ſuch a tranſaction, and reſo- 
lutely determined to ſtand to it? Are you not ſenſible, 
that if your engagements had been of a narrower extent, 
and had not comprehended all the commandments ot 
God, they would have been utterly unacceptable to 
God, and ineffectual for the ſalvation of your own 
ſouls ? Conſider, then, whether there be any ſecret 1c- 
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ſervation, any luſt you want to have ſpared, any duty 
you deſire a diſpenſation from; for if this be the caſe 
with you, and you will not have it otherwiſe, you need 
not expect any advantage from this day's work. 

4thly, You have this day ſolemnly engaged, not only 
to keep all God's commandments, but to keep them al- 
ways. This is one of thoſe amendments which God 
ſaw fit to add to the engagements of his people, as ex- 
preſſed by themſelves, vert. 27. And indeed he had but 
too much reaſon to ſuſpect the ſteadineſs of this fickle 
and inconſtant nation, who were obedient one day, and 
perverſely inclined the next. But ſuch a wavering and 
inconſtant obedience, influenced perhaps only by ſome 
awful providence, or the ſolemnity of ſome extraordi- 
nary occaſion of devotion, and languiſhing again as ſoon 
as the occaſions of exciting it are over, can never be 
expected to meet with acceptance from God, or to pro- 
mote the ſalvation of our own ſouls, Our Saviour ac- 
quaints us, that this temporary ſort of religion is far 
from being unfrequent in the church, Matth. xiii. 20. 21. 
It a few fits and ſtarts of obedience through the courſe 
of our lives would do the buſineſs, this would be a reli- 
gien abundantly ſuitable indeed to ſuch fickle and 
changeable creatures as ſinners are, but wonderfully un- 
ſuitable to ſuch a being as God, who is too great to be 
ſo egregiouſly trifled with, and wonderfully unfit for 
the purpoſe of renewing our natures, and qualifying us 
for the enjoyment of God in heaven, as well as plainly 
inconſiſtent with the terms of the goſpel, as they are 
declared to us in ſcripture . And hence we find the 
Pſalmiſt David aſſerting the conſtancy, as well as the u- 
niverſality of his obedience, Pl. cxix. 20. My foul break - 
„ eth for the longing that it hath unto thy judgement 
© at all times;“ and verſ. 31. I have ſtuck unto thy 
© teſtimonies: O Lord, put me not to ſhame;“ and at 
verſ. 44. 80 thall I keep thy law continually, for ever 
« and ever;” and verl. 112, 1 have inclined mine 
heart to perform thy ſtatutes always even unto the 
« end.” | 


* Sce Rev. ii. 10. ; Matth. zzxiv. 13.; Heb. x. 38. 
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Is not this, then, my brethren, the language of your 
ſealing covenant with God this day? You muſt ſurely 
have intended ſomething more by ſo ſolemn a tranſac- 
tion, than to offer God only a day or two of extraordi- 
nary homage, now and then, in exchange for the reſt of 
your life to be ſpent in diſobedience to him. And though 
this be too much the practice of people who ſeem to 
put on ſomething like devotion for a ſeaſon, and per- 
haps really feel ſome good diſpoſitions and reſolutions 
ſtirring in their minds upon ſuch an occaſion as this; 
yet, when ever it is a little over, according to the true 
proverb, as it is called by the Apoſtle Peter, „They re- 
*© turn with the dog to his vomit, and with the ſow that 
« was waſhed to her wallowing in the mire.” YerTl 
dare ſay when you had the figns and ſeals of God's 
covenant in your hands to-day, you could not imagine 
that this was a tranſaction only for a day, but that it 
implied an engagement to keep God's commandments 
always. Your fitting down at his table is virtually the 
fame thing wich the boring a ſervant's ear among the 
Jews, intimating, that you love your maſter ſo as that 
you are reſolved to ſerve him for ever. 

And now, my brethren, you who have been ſolemn- 
ly devoting yourſelves this day to the ſervice of God for 
ever, and getting your ears, as it were, nailed to the 
poſt of his door, have you any reaſon, upon reflection, 
to repent of what you have done? and when you re- 

view the tranſaction in this light, are ye nor ſtill deter- 
mined to ſtand to it, and reſolved, through grace, that, 
coſt you what it will, you will perſevere in the courſe 
you have entered into, and follow the Lamb whitherſo- 
ever he goeth? Are you not reſolutely bent to ſur— 
mount all the obſtacles which lie in your way, and de- 
rermined, whatever temptations or difficulties you may 
meet with, not to be deterred thereby from the practice 
of your duty? If you be not, you cannot be worthy 
communicants. Laſtly, you have this day engaged, at- 
ter you have done all you can, to ſay, in the matter ot 
your juſtification, * We are unprofitable ſervants ;” to 
renounce all confidence in your own obedience as the 
procuring and meritorious - cauſe of the favour of God, 
and to have your recourſe unto the obedicnce of Chyitt 
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for acceptance with God, as well as to depend on the 
aſſiſtance of his grace, for enabling you to perform 
your engagements. Though this be not ſo directly ex- 
preſſed in the text as the former particulars, yet it is 
moſt evidently implied in it; for it is impoſſible to en- 
tertain upon our minds that awful fear of God which is 
here mentioned, without becoming ſenfible what need 
we have of a mediator. And it is obſervable, that the 
awe of God which was upon the minds of 'the Iſraelites 
upon this occaſion, put them upon employing Moſes as 
a mediator between God and them, who in this reſpect 
was an eminent type of Chriſt. Beſides, if we engage 
to keep all his commandments, is it not his expreſs and 
his great commandment, * That we ſhould believe on 
« the name of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, as he gave us com- 
« mandment ?” 1 John, iii. 23. | | 

And ſurely nothing can be plainer than that this is 
the language of your fitting down at the table of the 
Lord. It is Chriſt that is here exhibited to you, with 
his body broken and his blood ſhed for you, and ſet 
forth crucified before your eyes, as the only propitiation 
for fin. And is not your partaking of this ordinance 
an acceptance of this method of ſalvation, and decla- 
Ting, that there is no other name given under heaven 
whereby you can hope to be ſaved ? 

And are you not, upon reflection, ſatisfied with this 
engagement likewiſe? Are you not till willing to re- 
ceive Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, that ye may walk in him, 
to be more and more rooted in and built up on him? 
Are ye not content to renounce all other ways of ſalva- 
tion, and to imbark your fouls on this bottom, and 
ready to ſay, God torbid that I ſhould glory fave in 
« the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, by whom the world is cru- 
* cified unto me, and I unto the world?“ If you be 
not, you cannot be worthy communicants. 


II. Tye ſecond obſervation was, That as, upon ſuch 
covenanting ſolemnities, we have to do and are tran\- 
acting with God himlelf; ſo he has a watchful eye upon 
us, and takes a moſt exact and particular notice of our 
behaviour upon ſuch occaſions. 
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This obſervation I ſhall briefly illuſtrate in theſe two 
rticulars: 1. That we have to do and are tranſacting 
with God himſelf; 2. That our ſincerity or falſehood in 
ſo doing is perfectly knowu to him. 
1. It is certain, that upon ſuch covenanting ſolem- 
nitics, we have to do with no leſs a being than the great 
God; and it is he himſelf with whom we tranſact upon 
ſach occaſions. Many of the Iſraelites might poflibly 
regard the ſolemn tranſaction mentioned in the text 
with no farther view than as it was made with Moſes. 
Indeed there ſeems to be ſomething like this in the de- 
mand they made, that Moſes would tranſact the matter 
with God, and they with him: “Go thou near,” ſay 
they, and hear all that the Lord our God ſhall ſay; 
4 and ſpeak thou unto us all that the Lord our God 
« ſhall ſpeak unto thee; and we will hear it, and do 
cc jt,” verſ. 27. And it is too much to be feared, that 
many profeſſing Chriſtians, in the moſt ſolemn ap- 
| proaches they make unto God, do chiefly conſider 
themſelves, upon ſuch occaſions, as having to do with 
miniſters perhaps, or mere men only. Are there not 
too many inſtances of men that adventure to approach 
the holy table at which you have been this day enter- 
tained, whoſe conduct gives us abundant reaſon to ſuſ- 
& that their views do not extend much farther, who 
behave in ſuch a manner, as if they had no notion of 
any greater being with whom they have to do, than the 
men who admit them to this ordinance ? What elſe 
can be the meaning of the endeavours which are ſome- 
times made upon ſuch occaſions, to conceal, and even 
deny, the truth of ſuch practices as would, if they had 
been convicted of them, have excluded them from the 
participation of this ordinance ? What elſe can be the 
meaning of people pretending outwardly, upon ſuch 
occaſions, to be reconciled to their enemies, while, at 
the ſame time, as the courſe of their behaviour ſerves 
afterwards to diſcover, they ſtill continue in the ſame 
- ſpirit of malice and bitterneſs againſt them? In a word, 
what elſe can be the meaning of many people putting 
on an outward ſhew of devotion upon ſuch occaſions, 
which afterwards evidently appears not to have been 
from the heart? © honouring God with their lips,” as 
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our Saviour obſerves, „while their hearts are far from 
« him; Coming unto the holy aſſemblies,“ as Eze- 
kiel, chap. xxxiii. 31. expreſſeth it, “ as the people co- 
« meth, ſitting down there as God's people, and hear- 
e ing his words, but unwilling to do them: with their 
«© mouth ſhewing much love, while their hearts go after 
their covetouſneſs.” Does not the whole courſe of 
ſuch a behaviour evidently imply, that the men who ad- 
miniſter this ordinance are the only perſons with whom 
ſuch people imagine they have to do? Who is it 
they lay themſelves out to pleaſe by attending it? To 
whom do all their views ſeem to be directed? Is there 
any thing in their behaviour that expreſſes their regard 
to 5 as the perſon with whom they are covenant- 
in 8 55 | tor 3-1 
Indeed, my brethren, if you had man only to do with 
upon theſe occaſions, the' engagements you enter into 
would by no means have that awful binding power 
which they now have. There is no doubt, that if you 
ſolemnly promiſed and engaged even to men, that you 
would keep God's commandments, this promiſe would 
lay an additional obligation upon you; but if you con- 
ſider ſuch an engagement as entered into immediately 
with God himſelf, does not this add a prodigious weight 
to it, and render it ſtill more ſacred and binding? If a 
rebel ſhould make promiſes of ſubmiſſion even to any 
of the King's officers, he ſhould doubtleſs be under an 
obligation to perform his promiſe; but how much 
ſtronger an obligation ſtill would moſt men reckon 
themſelves under, if ſuch an engagement were entered 
into immediately with the King in perſon? Now, 
Kings, or any other creatures with whom we have to do, 
cannot receive engagements immediately in their owa 
perſons, but in one particular place, at one particular 
time, becauſe their preſence is neceſſarily limited and 
confined. They are therefore frequently obliged to 
employ others to take oaths, of allegiance, and other en- 
gagements, in their ſtead. But when we enter into en- 
gagements with God, though there may be need of a 
mediator to render them acceptable, yet there is no need 
of directing our promiſes to any middle or third perſon 
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as ſupplying the abſence af God *. Remember, then, 
my brethren, that what you did this day was in the 
immediate preſence of God; and that your vows were 
directed, and your engagements made, immediately to 
himſelf. And ſurely it is ĩimpoſfible to be brought un- 
der more awful and ſacred obligations. . 
But then conſider, zaly, That as you have tranſacted 
with, and promiſed to God himſelf immediately, and 
thereby your engagements ſhould come to have the 
greater and more awful influence upon you; ſo you 
have ſworn to one who has had a watchful eye upon 
you, and whom it is impoſſible for you to deceive. This 
is ſufficiently intimated in the text, where we find God 
- himſelf, not only declaring the particular knowledge he 
had of what had paſſed externally among them, “ that he 
& had heard the voice of their words; but likewiſe in- 
timating what a clear view he had of the real diſpoſition 
of their minds, O that there were ſuch an heart in 
them, that they would fear me, and keep all my com- 
© mandments always!“ implying, that their outward 
profeſſions: were not the only part of their conduct that 
had been obvious to his view upon this occaſion, but 
that he had, in a ſpecial manner, obſerved how their 
hearts ſtood affected towards him. 

When perfidious men enter into engagements with 
their fellow-creatures, and make profeflions and pro- 
teſtations of friendſhip to them, there is no doubt that 
they may, and in fact frequently have, impoſed upon 1 
them, and ſo have ſometimes remarkably ſerved their 
own purpoſes: but, my brethren, there is not the leaſt 


room for any ſuch impoſitions in the preſent caſe; 
6 For there is no creature that is not manifeſt in his mY 
„ ſight, but all things are naked and open unto the L 
„ eyes of him with whom we have to do,” , Heb. iv. t 
13. © Doth not he ſee your ways, and count all your y 
& ſteps ?” Job. xxxi. 4. And particularly, his knowledge 7 


differeth from that of all others, in that it reacheth 
to the molt retired corners of the ſoul, and penetrates 
even to the very bottom of the, heart, every diſpoſi- tt 
tion and affection of which is as manifeſt in his eyes as 


see Ace, xvii. 27. 28.3 1 Kings, viii. 27.3 Jer, xxiii. 23. 24. 
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if it were turned out naked before him *. He is faid in 
ſcripture, Jer. xvii. 10. to ſearch and try, not as if it 
were a work of difficulty and labour for him to pene- 
trate into the hearts of men, but in order to denote the 
diſtinctneſs and exactneſs of the divine knowledge, as 
we commonly have the cleareſt and moſt perfect views 
of thoſe things that we are at the paias to try and ſearch 
into. 

Remember, then, my brethren, that whatever fair ap- 
pearances you have made this day before men; yet if 
your hearts be not right with God, if you have any ſe- 
cret reſervations, and have yielded your conſent to the 
goſpel-covenant with an exception to any one of thoſe 
terms which are there inſiſted upon, if there be any 
commanded duty which you will not yet ſubmit to the 
performance of, or any fin which you are not quite re- 
ſolved to abandon; if this is the caſe, whatever light 
your behaviour may appear in before your fellow-crea- 
tures, it is moſt diſtinctly and particularly noticed by 
him to whom your ſolemn vows were immediately ad- 
dreſſed, and who will be ſo far from accepting your ex- 
ternal and partial homage, that he will, and cannot bur, 
abhor your vile diſſimulation. 

And indeed you have ſo much the more reaſon nar- 
rowly to inquire into, and reflect upon, the diſpoſition 
of mind with which your engagements were entered in- 


to; becauſe God diſtinctly perceives even ſuch minute 


circumſtances as may eſcape your own obſcrvation. 
You may not only impoſe upon others, but even upon 
yourſelves likewiſe; and it is far from being an extra- 


ordinary thing, even for ſuch as have reſervations that 


are inconſiſtent with their engagements, to be looked 
upon as ſincere, both by themſelves and others, who are 
the witnefles of their behaviour. But it is impoſſible for 
you to impole upon him with whom you have to do. 
And this leads me to the 


HI. Tairp obſervation ; which was, That even when 
the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of fear and obcdicnce to 


See 1 Kings, viii. 39 ; Prov. xv. 11. 
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God are made, yea, and even ſome ſort of reſolutions 
actually entered into, ſo that men may imagine them- 
ſelves to be ſincere in the matter; yet there may be too 
much ground to ſuſpect, and God may clearly diſcern, 
the want of ſufficient -firmneſs and ſteadineſs in ſuch 
reſolutions and proteſtations. So that the greater part 
of us, I dare ſay, have great reaſon, after all, to be 
diſtruſtful of ourſelves, and afraid leſt, in the after 
courſe of our lives, we break thoſe vows, and perhaps 
reſolutions, which we have this day entered into, and fo 
it appear that there was not ſuch an heart in us as by 
our external conduct we have pretended. 

'This obſervation, though chiefly intended for the 
rouſing and awakening impenitent ſinners out of that 
lecurity which is ſo fatal a diſeaſe, and ſo common a- 
mongſt us, is, however, at the ſame time, (1 am ſorry 
to ſay it), far enough from being an obſervation in 
which good men themſelves are altogether unconcern- 
ed; and therefore it cannot be unſeaſonable, towards 
the concluſion of this ſolemnity, to leave upon your 
minds ſuch impreſſions of the danger you are in of 
breaking theſe folemn obligations you have been fo late- 
ly bringing yourſelves under, as may put you upon your 
guard, and contribute ſomewhat perhaps to fortify you 
againſt theſe temptations you are liable to. And for this 
purpoſe, I thall offer you the following conſiderations, 
whereby this oblervation will be farther confirmed and 
illuſtrated. 

1/t, Conſider how many inſtances we have in ſcrip- 
ture, of people making the faireſt profeſſions, and, in 
all appearance, entering into real reſolutions of obe- 
dience, and yet, after all, continuing (till in a courſe of 
habitual rebellion and diſobedience to God *. And if 
ſuch valiant champions and victorious heroes in the ſpi- 
ritual warfare have been foiled and overcome, how can 
ſuch raw undiſciplined ſoldiers as moſt of us are be 
ſure that we ſhall be able to ſtand our ground ? It 
tall cedars have been blown down by the ſtorm of temp- 


* See Mark, x. 17.; Matth. XIV. 1.; If lviii. 2. ; Match. xiii. 29. 21-1 
Pi. exix. 206. ; 2 Sam. xi; and Matth. xzvi. 33. 34. 35. 
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tation, what will become of ſuch delicate and tender 


ſhrubs ? | 
- 2dly, Conſider the former experience you yourſelves 
have had of the weakneſs of your reſolutions, even 
when they have run up into the moſt ſolemn vows and 
promiſes of amendment. 

3dly, Conſider the dangerous ſituation you are in, and 
the manifold reaſons you have to be afraid of yourſelves; 
which evidently appear when you conſider the following 
things. | 
f, The natural inconſtancy of your own hearts, 
which is ſo great, that, even if the commands of God 
were more agreeable to our natural inclinations than 
we feel they are; yet the experience which we daily 
have of the fickleneſs and inconſtancy of our own minds 
might juſtly fill us with apprehenſions, leſt we ſhould 
come to loſe that reliſh of them which perhaps we have 
at preſent. We may, all of us, feel in our experience, 
how apt we are to weary of every thing, and that we 
are ſo much given to change, that the greateſt enjoy- 
ments do in time fo ſatiate and cloy us, that we at length 
grow ſick of them, and long for ſomething new: hence 
that pathetic expoſtulation of the Prophet Hoſea, ch. vi. 
4.3 and for this reaſon are our hearts ſo frequently 
ſpoken of in ſcripture as deceitful, and not to be trufted, 
Jer. xvii. 9.; and compared to deceitful bows, which 
abide not in their ſtrength . The conſtant experience 
which every obſerving man may have of this, is ſuffi- 
cient of itſelf to alarm us, and give us a diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion of ourſelves, even although the duties of reli- 
gion were more ſuited than they are to the natural in- 
clination of our ſouls. But how juſtly may this jealouſy 
be increaſed, when we conſider, 

2dly, How diametrically oppoſite theſe duties are to 
the natural inclination of our hearts +. 

34ly, That all the ſenſible objects among which we 
live prove ſo many dangerous temprations and fatal 
ſnares to us 4. 


4 


* Pf. Ixxviii. 5. ; Ho. vii. 16. + 1 Pet, i. 10. 
t 2 Pet. i. 10 ; John, xvii. 11. 
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athly, The company with which we are furround- 
ed “. 3 

5thly, The grand enemy by whom all theſe are ma- 
naged +. 

6thly, The corruption of our nature 4. 

My brethren, my deſign in repreſenting to you in fo 
ftrong a light the danger you are in of breaking thele 
obligations you have brought yourſelves under, is by no 
means to deter you from attempting to live conformable 
to them, as if the thing were ee or impoſſible, 
but only to guard you againſt truſting, either to out- 
ward profeſſions, or even inward reſolutions, and to 
convince you of the neceſſity there is, if you would keep 
your engagements, to ſet about it in earneſt, and with 
the greateſt diligence, and the utmoſt application. In 


order to perſuade you to this, I ſhould now proceed to 
the 


IV. Four TH obſervation ; which was, That it would 
be a moſt deſirable thing, and much to be wiſhed for, 
that the good reſolutions which are ſometimes formed, 
and the engagements entered into upon ſolemn occa- 
ſions, had really that firmneſs and ſteadineſs which is ſo 
often wanted, and that people would but be as good 
as their words upon ſuch occafions: “ O that there 
« were ſuch an heart in them, that they would fear 
% me, and keep all my commandments always, that it 
« might be well with them, and their children for ever !” 


For, 1//, It would be unſpeakably agreeable to God; 


and, 2dly, Very profitable to yourſelves, 


1/t, It would be exceedingly agreeable to God. One 


would think this very confideration of itſelf would have 
an influence upon us, to engage us to ſet about a thing 
which is ſo acceptable to the ſupreme being. Were 
there but a man tor whom we had a profound regard 
and a high eſteem, would not the conſideration of a 
thing's being very agreeable to him ſtrongly incline us 
to engage in it; eſpecially if our omitting it would, to 
our certain knowledge, affect him with the utmoſt dil- 
taſte and diſpleaſure * Now, nothing can be more ac- 


* 2 Pet. i. 10, John, xvii. 21. + Ibid. t lbid. 


ceptable to God than our living conformable to the en- 
gagements formerly mentioned; and nothing is ſo diſ- 
pleaſing and diſagreeable to him as the contrary beha- 
viour. And indeed, if the pleaſure that our obedience 
gives him may be meaſured by the diſpleaſure which he 
conceives at our diſobedience, it muſt be very extraor- 
dinary; for, in expreſſing it, he condeſcends, in ac- 
commodation to our capacities, to put on very often 
the uneaſineſs of human paſſions. Witneſs that paſ- 
fionate exclamation in the text: O that there were 
« ſuch an heart in them, that they would fear me, 
« and keep all my commandments always, that it 
% might be well with them, and their children for 
«6 ever!” | 
- 2dly, This would be profitable to ourſelves, And 
here I might ſhew you, that it would contribute, 1. to 
the perfection of our nature; 2. to the pleaſure and 
comfort of our lives; 3. to the promoting even of our 
preſent temporal intereſts; 4. to our eternal happi- 
neſs; and, laſtly, that without it we ſhall periſh to all 
eternity; but I chuſe rather to ſave ſome time for a con- 
cluding word of application. 


My brethren, The plain inference that ariſes from 
the two obſervations I have been endeavouring to illu- 
ſtrate is, That we muſt apply ourſelves to the perform- 
ance of thoſe engagements we have entered into with 
all the pains and diligence we are capable of. If the 
thing were only difficult, and what we have great rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect our want of ſucceſs in, but at the ſame 
time were a matter of indifference, for which there was 
no great uſe or neceflity, the conſideration of its diffi- 
culty, and the little proſpect there was of ſucceſs, might 
indeed weaken our hands, and induce us to give over 
an attempt we were ſo liable to miſcarry in. But can 
we look upon any thing in this light, concerning which 
God has expreſſed himſelf in the manner he does in the 
text: „ O that there were ſuch an heart in them, that 
« they would tear me, and keep all my commandments 
always, that it might be well with them, and with their 
children for ever!“ When we confider, that the 
performance of our engagements is abſolutely neceſſary 
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in order to pleaſe God, that our own intereſt entirely 
depends upon it, not only in this wortd, which is but a 
ſmall matter, but that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary in 
order to avoid eternal miſery, and obtain eternal hap- 
ineſs; when we view the thing in this light, all the ef- 
fect which the conſideration of its difficulty ſhould have 
upon us, is only to engage us to double our diligence, 
and be ſo much the more upon our guard. When, 
in ſuch a caſe, we conſider what hazard we run of miſ- 
carrying, the only juſt inference is that of the apoſtle, 
« Therefore let him that thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed 
cc leſt he fall.“ | | 
I on 1 am extremely apt to think, that the greater 
number of profeſſing Chriſtians are in more danger of 
being ruined by ſecurity than by deſpair; but leſt the 
repreſentation I have given you of the probability that 
you will fall ſhort of your duty, ſhould have any 
bad effect upon your minds, by making your hearts 
to faint, and your hands to droop, at the proſpect 
of theſe difficulties you have to ſurmouat, I ſhall con- 
clude with referring you to the following paſſages of 
ſcripture : © The way of the ſlothful man is as an hedge 
& of thorns; but the way of the righteous is made 
& plain;“ Prov. xv. 19. * For this is the love of God, 
«© that we keep his commandments : and his command- 
«© ments are not grievous;” 1 John, v. 3. Her 
« ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 
tc peace” Prov. iii. 17. © And he ſaid unto me, My 
c grace is ſufficient for thee: for my ſtrength is made 
« perfect in weakneſs. Moſt gladly therefore will I 
e rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
« Chriſt may reſt upon me;“ 2 Cor. xii. 9. I can 
% do all things through Chriſt which ſtrengtheneth 
„% me;” Phil. iv. 13. Nay, in all theſe things we are 
c more than conquerors, through him that loved us;” 
Rom. viii. 37. © Ye are of God, little children, and 
* have overcome them: becauſe greater is he that is 
« in you, than he that is in the world;” 1 John, iv. 4. 
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TI Tus, ii. 10. 


Not purloining, but ſhowing all good fidelity; that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 


HE fincere practice of religion has ſo much na- 

| tive lovelineſs in it, that it is the delight of the 
ſupreme being, the moſt perfect judge of goodneſs and 
beauty. Speaking of loving-kindneſs and righteouſneſs, 
he ſays, Jer. ix. 24. In theſe things do I delight.” It 
is in order to promote the practice of theſe virtues, 
that revealed religion, with all its ordinances and inſti- 
tutions, is deſigned; and this, in particular, is the great 
defign of that ſolemn ordinance which we were celebra- 
ting yeſterday. What will it avail, think you, that you 
have eaten and drunk at the table of the Lord, if you 
be not thereby rendered holier and better men ? and e- 
ſpecially if you be not rendered more attentive to theſe 


relative duties recommended by the apoſtle, in the pre- 
ceding part of the chapter where my text lies; duties 


which we have an opportunity to. practiſe every day in 
common life, by reaſon of that intercourſe which muſt 
be neceſſarily kept up between man and man? If, 
therefore, we ſhall depart from this. place better maſters 
and better ſervants, better fathers and better children, 
better huſbands and better wives, in a word, better 
neighbours, and conſequently better men, this, as it 
will be the greateſt ornament of our profeſſion, will 
allo be the ſureſt evidence of true Chriſtianity, and the 


* Preached on the Monday after celebrating the Sacrament, 
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moſt trying teſt of the power of godlineſs in our hearts 
and lives. 

I have heard of a ſkilful artiſt, who was ſo expert in 
ſetting ſtones, that he could not only make falſe ones 
look like real ones, but could likewiſe, if he choſe, 
diſparage the fineſt by his manner of ſetting them. To 
apply this to our ſubject, religion, if I may be allowed 
to ſpeak ſo, receives either a luſtre or diſparagement 
from our manner of ſetting it, i. e. from the lives and 
practices of its profeſſors. As the greateſt ſhame and 
reproach is brought on religion by the wicked lives of 
its profeſſors ; ſo the ſincere and diligent practice of the 
duties it enjoins, and particularly of thoſe mentioned 
above, is its greateſt ornament and trueſt glory. So 
that, in allufon to ſome of Solomon's expreſſions, it may 
be ſaid, in the one caſe, to be © like a jewel of gold in a 
« ſfwine's ſnout;“ and, in the other, „like apples of 

ba in pictures of ſilver.” 

ou have been making the moſt public and avowed 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, as the religion in which you 
pretend to live, and would with to die: Now, what can 
more unſuitable to this, than to be afterwards found 
loading it with diſgrace and ſhame, and expoling it to 
the reproach of thoſe who may be the witneſſes ot your 
profeflion ? What can be a nobler motive to diligence 
and carefulneſs in the practice of religion, than the con- 
fideration of this, that you will thereby prove . orna- 
ments to your profeſſion, and contribute to put ho- 
nour and credit on the doctrine of Jeſus, to whom 
you are under ſo many and ſuch important obliga- 
tions ? 

It is poſſible that thoſe who have conceived religion 
to lie chiefly in ſomething elſe beſides the due perform- 
ance of the ordinary duties of common life, may look 
upon it as a dull entertainment, and below the dignity 
of this ſolemn occaſion, to hear of being better maſters, 
huſbands, or neighbours ;z but we will find, by looking 
through the epiſtles, that there is ſcarcely a ſubject 
which the apoſtle is ſo large and ſo prefling upon as 
this. As he thought it his own duty to urge the prac- 
tice of theſe upon them to whom he had occaſion to 
write; ſo we find him, in this chapter, recommending 
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to Titus, who had the. overſight of the churches of 
Crete,, to inſiſt much on the ſame ſubjects, as what well 
became ſound doctrine. After having mentioned the 
different duties of ſeveral ſorts of perſons, he deſcends 
particularly to the duties of ſervants, and lays an in- 
junction on Titus to exhort them, That they be obe- 
« dicnt to their own maſters, and pleaſe them well in 
« all things,“ &c. Theſe are the duties which ſo great 
an, apoſtle injoins ſo, great a paſtor to preſs upon his 
flock, However mean they may be thought, and how- 


ever lighted by ſome, yet they give a luſtre to religion, 


and make it look beautiful and amiable. Therefore, 
after having delivered ſuch a ſtrict and particular charge 
concerning theſe duties, the apoſtle ſubjoins the reaſon 
why he would have him fo inſtant in inculcating them 
upon his flock, © That they may adorn the doctrine of 
« God our Saviour in all things.” 3 

By God our Saviour here we are to underſtand the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt: for although God be a name com- 
mon to all the perſons of the Trinity, yet the addition 
of “ our Saviour” confines it to the ſecond perſon, 
who is God our Saviour in an eſpecial manner, and in 
an eſpecial manner the author of our religion: ſo that 
by. * the doctrine of God our Saviour,” we are to un- 
derſtand the goſpel, which was the religion inſtituted by 
Jeſus. This religion was profeſſed by thoſe ſervants, 
and others, over whom Titus had the charge ; and there- 
fore the apoſtle thought it a ſufficicat argument for en- 
gaging them to the practice of their duty, to tell them, 
that the holy religion which they had embraced would 
be thereby adorned and beautified. (YO a reup 


Ix diſcourſing to you upon chis ſubject, I ſhall endea» 
vour to ſhow, 70 y | Nieten (2003 
_ ff, How the practice of our duty contributes to the 
ornament of our holy Ae and, adiy, make ſome ap- 
plication of what may be ſaid, * e 


I. I Au to ſhow, how the practice of our duty ad- 
orus our holy religion. And in order to illuſtrate this, 
it is to be obſerved, that ornaments ſerve for two uſes: 
fi, To cover the ee of thoſe that wear them; 

r | 
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zaly, To beautify and ſet them of to the eſteem and ac 
70 pee of others. Now a good life adorns the doftfine 
in both theſe ways. 

V, It covers the nakedneſs af "religion, if 1 Y be 
allowed the expreſfion. It prevents that ſhame and re- 
proach with which it would otherwiſe be loaded. 1 7 
Knowledge,” indeed, that the Chriſtian religion is 
pure and perfect, ſo beautiful and glorious, in hae” 
that'if we examine it as it was delivered by its divſne au- 
thor; we will find no ſpots or blemithes' that ſtand im 
need of covering. This doctrine is every way perfect 
and complete. There is nothing fuperfluons, nothing 
defective in it, but a perfect ſymmetry and harmony ot 
Parts, each of them lovely in itſelf, and all of them ta- 

den together mutually giving beauty to each other. And 

refore,” when 'Fipeak of hiding the btemiſhes,' and 
covering the nakedneſs of it, you may affure ee 
I do not meat, nor would I be underſtood to think, th 
there is any feat blemiſh in itſelf. But however fre 
from blemiſhes,” I-nced not tell you, that there are ſome 
imputed to it by its enemies; and TIwith I could not alſo 
teil Wu, that its profeſſors have afforded too much rea- 
fon tor fixing thefe blemiſhes upon it, by living difa- 
a- to its dictates. Nothing has brought a greater 

ſcredit on Chriſtiantty than the behaviour of Chri- 
{titans themſelres, who have frequently been a fhame 
and * hs to their profeflion, and occafioned the 
holy name by which they are called to de blaſphemed 

eir miſcarriages. It is indeed no leſs hard than 

tinjtift, that 'the ſhame which a profefſed Chriſtian brings 
upon himſelf ſhould rebound to the rebgion which be 
profeſſes, and that it ſhould be beſpattered with that 
filth in which he ſuffers hintfelf to be plunged ; but it is 
too notorious, that between its enemies on the one 
band, and its Rypocritſcal profeſſors on the other, this 
16 the treatment. which religion commonly meets with : 
and it is as certain, that the only, at leaſt the beſt, way 
to ſave it from theſe reproaches, is for us to live care- 
folly up to its dictates. | 

In order to illuſtrate this a little armer 1 mall give 
you theſe four inſtanees of the ſhame and reproach 


which negligent or bypocritical profeſſors have brought 
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n religion: 1. From their wicked and ungodly 
Hoe \ advantage fa been taken by others to traduce. it, 
as if it were nothing elſe than a cheat and a fable; 2, 
As if it gave indulgence to ſin, and. were not ſo high in 
Its demands as is pretended; 3. As if the duties it en- 
joins were impracticable; or, 4. As if it were not really 
ſo comfortable and agreeable as it is given out to be. 
Theſe are the reproaches of which the bad lives of Chri- 
ſtians have cauſed their religion to be accuſed, and the 
ſtain of which we muſt wipe out bur pure and Loy 
converſation. . 

, It hap been looked on as a cheat or a fable, for 
this plain alder that thoſe who are profeſſed Chri- 
ſtians do not ſeem. to believe it themſelves. © It is a 
„% mere ſham,” "they ſay, an impoſition on the world. 
“ "Theſe people, indeed, pretend to believe the Chri- 
te ſtian religion, and are angry at us for not pretend- 
60 ing ſo too; but let them pretend what they will, and 
« ſay what they will, it is abundantly obvious, that they 
« do not belicve it themſelves. Can it be imagined, 
% that, men who believe that there are exquiſite. and 
„ everlaſting torments prepared for thoſe who live in 
% malice, lying, and covetous practices, in backbiting 
and evil ſpeaking, or in drunkenneſs and uncleanneis, 
% would continue with ſo much indifference and com- 
© poſure in the practice of theſe crimes? Never tell 
us, that a man with his eyes open would put his hand 
« into a place where he knew it would be burnt.” Thus 
you ſee, O carnal profeſſors oY your, practice has 
given the goſpel of Chriſt the lie! how it has made ir 
paſs for nothing elſe than a cheat or a fable! We have 
a remarkable inſtance of this in Rom. ii. 17. to which 
I refer you. Now, what can be a fouller reproach, 
what can be a greater diſgrace to the Chriſtian religion, 
than this? Is it nothing that the bleſſæd ſeſus, who 
came into the world that he might bear witneſs to the 
truth, ſhould, through your miſcarriages, be traduced 
as a cheat and an impoſtor? Is it nothing that thete 
very truths to which you were yeſterday ſetting your 
ſeal, ſhould, in the courſe of your lives, be practically 
repr reſented as incredible even by yourfelves ? Is it no- 
hing that the glorious 1 the contrivance of which 
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was the reſult of divine counſels, which was revealed to 
the world by the only Son of God, and which was 
ſealed with the laſt drop of his precious blood, fthould 
be looked upon as a fabulous and idle ſtory ? Is there 
any real friend to Chriſtianity, who can be an uncon- 
cerned byſtander, and ſee it loaded with ſo much ſhame 

Now, the beſt and moſt effectual way to remove this 
ſhame from it, and to reſcue it from theſe reproaches, 
is to ſhow the world by your lives, that you in reality 
believe it. If you would convince , others, ſhow them 
that you are really convinced yourſelves; This, I affure 
you, will go a great way to recover the laſt credit of our 
religion, and to perſuade the reſt of mankind, that there 
is ſomething more in it than they at firſt apprehended. 
Numbers have a mighty influence upon the judgements 
of men; and one way to procure their aſſent to any 
thing, is to aſſure them, that it is believed by others. 
When we are told a ſtory which we find meets with no 
credit, we will be apt to reject it, without any farther 
inquiry; whereas, if we find that it is pretty univerſally 
believed, this will be taken at leaſt for a ſtrong preſump- 
tion in its favour, and will contribute much to make it 
paſs with us likewiſe, If you would, therefore, be in- 
ſtrumental in reſtoring credit to the Chriſtian religion, 
let it be ſeen by the holineſs and ſtrictneſs of your lives, 
that you indeed believe what you profeſs, and that you 
look upon it as the doctrine by which you are to be 
judged at the laſt day. | | 

2. Chriſtianity, by the bad lives of its profeſſors, is 
thought to give indulgence to fin, and not to be fo high 
in its demands as is pretended, It is certain, that the 
-Chriſtian religion is a holy religion, a doctrine accor- 
ding to godlineſs, and that it gives no countenance to 
vice or wickedneſs. But what can be thought by the 
profaner part of mankind when they compare the ſtrict 
precepts of the goſpel with the looſe lives of its profeſ- 
ſors? What can they think when they conſider, on 
the one hand, thoſe aſſurances which ſcripture has gi- 
ven us, that without holineſs no man ſhall ſce God, 
and that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom 
ot God, and, on the other, are wirneſſes to the evil 
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converſation of thoſe whoſe pretenſions to the kingdom 
of God are founded on the fame ſcriptures? What can 
they think, but that theſe ſolemn declarations, how loud 
ſoever they mY ſound, are yet to be taken with ſome 
allowances ? They muſt think, that God deals with us 
as ſome merchants with their cuſtomers; that he aſks 
high for heaven at firſt, but at the iſſue he will lower 
his demands, and let us have it at a much eaſter rate. 
I doubt not but the foul ſteps that have been ſometimes 
made even by thoſe who have trod the real path to hea- 
ven, ſuch as David, Peter, &c. have made forme con- 
clude, that the road is not ſo clear as it is given out to 
be, never conſidering, that every falſe ſtep" theſe men 
made was in reality ſo much out of their way, never 
confidering what toil it coſt them to gain the right way 
again, and that while they were making theſe falfe ſteps, 
their back was turned on heaven. But if theſe irregu- 
lar ſteps in the lives of good men have been of ſuch fa- 
tal conſequence to religion, what concluſion will be 
drawn by thoſe who can trace your ſteps in any conti- 
nued courſe of wandering, but that you have found- an 
cafier paſſage to heaven than by the ſtrait gate and nar- 
row way? They muſt conclude, that you know ſome- 

thing in the Chriſtian religion, which perhaps you are 
loath to divulge, which gives you a Ciſpenſation from 
the practice of that godlineſs you profeſs. And ſure I 
am there cannot be a fouler ſtain fixed upon the Chri- 
ſtian religion than this, a religion whoſe boaſt and glo- 
ry, above all others, is its holineſs and purity. Did 
Chriſt give himſelf for us, that he might redeem us 
from al iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works, and that he might ſave 
us from ſins as well as from their punithment ; and yet 
ſhall he be repreſented as conniving at them? Shall his 
religion be repreſented as allowing us to indulge our 
luſts, and as deſigned to fave us without the mortifica- 
tion of parting with our iniquities ? Is not this deſpoil- 
ing it of its nobleſt ornament, and defacing its greateſt 
glory? If you would, there fore, reſtore its native love- 
lineſs, you muſt regulate your conduct in ſuch a man- 
ner as may teſtify that you do not imagine Chriſt to be 
the miniſter of tin. You myſt ſhow- by your convere 
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ſation, that you look for no indulgence to your luſts 
from ſo holy a religion as that of Chriſtianity; and 
thus you will deprive its enemies of every method to fix 
ſo black a ſtain upon it. e eee 
3. If wicked men are not induced, by the bad lives 
of Chriſtians, to think our religion diſpenſes with them, 
they will be ready to conclude, that it is an impracti- 
cable and cbimerical ſyſtem, which has no exiſtence but 
in the fancies of men. You may talk, they ſay, of 
Holineſs and ſtriftaeſs, but ſtill this is only talk. As 
for us, we do not pretend to it. And as for you who 
do, are not you as covetous and worldly minded, as 
paſſionate and proud, as malevolent and cenſorious, as 
many of your neighbours? Are you theſe : meek and 
humble, theſe patient and ſelf-denied, theſe. charitable 
and forgiving perſons, which your' religion commands 
you to be? We grant, indeed, that Chriſtianity con- 
rains a great many excellent rules and precepts, and we 
wiſh, for our own fakes, that you would obſerve them ; 
but where is the man who lives up to them? You tell 
us of eternal rewards and puniſhments which are the 
ſanctions of theſe laws; but give us one inſtance where 
they have been of any weight. You ſpeak of omnipo- 
tent grace, which is able to ſubdue the moſt turbulent 
and unruly paſſions; but if you are indeed poſſeſſed of 
it, how often are your own paſſions an overmatch for 
it? By your own example, then, your laws, however 
good, appear to be impracticable; and it is as well to be 
under no laws at all, as under laws which it is impoſlible 
to keep.” — Thus you ſee how the grace of God and the 
religion of Jeſus may be wounded through your ſides, 
if you lay them open to theſe thruſts. And what a re- 
proach is it to Chriſtianity, that after all the noiſe it has 
made, after all the blood, divine as well as human, that 
has been ſhed in confirmation of it, it ſhould appear to 
be an inſtitution altogether uſeleſs, becauſe impracticable. 
Now this is a reproach that requires actions, and not 
words, to remove it. If you would have the Chriſtian r.- 
ligion deemed good for any thing, if you would have the 
world convinced that it is a practicable ſyſtem, you muſt 
ſhow it by your own example. If you are ſatisfied, that 
2 ſincere obedience to the laws of Chriſt is not a chimcy 
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rical ſappofition, why may not you be ſo niany inſtances 
of it yourſelves ? This wouldeffeQually ſtop the mouths 
of 'gainſayers,' and reſcue Chriſtianity from their re- 
proaches. ” a1; O1]-J! 31 1919807 Horn ten e 
- 4: But though the bad lives of profeſſed Chriſtians 
ſhould not make religion appear quite impracticable, 
yet they will lead wicked men to think, that it is not ſo 
comfortable“ and agreeable as is pretended. We tell 
them, that“ her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
« her paths are peace ;“ thar there is more joy and 
« gladneſs to-be found therein than in the moſt abun- 
« dant affluence of corn and wine;“ and that © light is 
«© ſown for the righteous; and gladneſs for the upright 
« m heart.“ But is not all this practically denied by 
thoſe who are every now and then ſtealing away to re- 
freſh themſelves with the pleafures of ſin? What can 
the men of the world coriclude; but that religion is ſour, 
moroſe, and comfortleſs, when they ſee thoſe who have 
the higheſt pretenſions to it beholden to wickedneſs and 
ſin for all the pleaſant hours they enjoy? Muſt they 
not conclade, that their own choice is beſt, and their 
own courſe of life preferable to a religious one? How 
natural ſoever the love of liberty may be, if we ſaw 
cattle breaking out from an incloſure, and overleaping 
the higheſt fences-at the riſk- of their lives, in order to 
graſe on a very indifferent common, would we not be 
ready to conclude, that they wanted paſturage within, 
or that theſe paſtures wanted verdure and refreſhment ? 
In like manner, when wicked men behold the profeſſors 
of Chriftianity, at the riſk, of no leſs than eternal life, 
breaking through thoſe ſtrong obligations which ſhould 
confine them to the green paſtures and the ſtill waters of 
true religion, and perpetually ſtraying into the barren 
common of ſin and wickedneſs, will they not be ready 
to conclude, that it is for want of that pleaſure and re- 
freſhment which religion is ſaid to afford ? What a ſad 
diſparagement is thus caſt upon godlineſs? What an 
unamiable and diſagreeable light is it hereby placed in to 
the world? What a frightful and forbidding aſpect do 
you give it, making the fountain of living waters appear 
unable to. beſtow ſo much "refreſhment as the ciſterns 
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which wicked men have /henn, out, though cher be . 
ken ciſterns 4bat enn hold no waters + 5 

If vom wayld deliver Chriſtianity from fn f falſe an im- 
putation, if you would repreſent it to the world in a 
more lovely and inviting light, let it appear in the courſe 
of your lives, that you have ſo much comfort and ſa- 
tisfaction w che performance of your duty, and in the 
conſolations af the Spirit, that you ſtand in no need of 
ſinful pleaſures, to refreſh, vou, Taſte not their forbid - 
den joys,” and this will convinte them, chat you find the 
way you pretend to walk 10 ſuſficieniy pleaſant and a- 
greeable. Fat: by MW Dogs a 

Thus I. hows: ber you, chat the Gncers practice of 
our duty will contribute to adorn. religion in reſpect of 
the firſt uſe of ornaments, Which js to cover. blemiſhes. 
As the irregular lives of pꝓrofeſſed, Chriſtians have 
wounded the honour of Chriſtianity, and ſtained it with 
the moſt -unſeemly blots, ſo it is their good lives alone 
which can lieal theſe wounds, waſh out theſe ſtains, and 
recover ir to its native health and beauty. 

2dly, Another ufe of orhaments is te dest the per- 
ſon that wears them, and ſet him off to the eſteem and 
acceptance of others. In this reſpeR, likewiſe, an holy 
practice and converſation adorns. religion wonderfully, 
and contributes to recommend it to ms tern and ac- 
ceptance of others. 

1. They give life and ſpirir to it, and thereby light 
up iis beauties, as the returning ſpirit would do to a bo- 
dy that was lying dead. A dead body has the ſame 
wonderful harmony of parts, and admirable contrivance 
which we obſerve in a living one; but then the anima - 
ting ſoul has left it; it is a ghaſtly ſpectacle, and more 
an object of terror than of pleaſure to the beholder. In 
ke manner, when an holy practice is removed from 
Chriſtianity, I may ſay the ſoul of it is departed ; the 
mere external profeſſion is but a lifeleſs carcaſe, which 

is loathſome and diſagrecable. Even the completeſt ſy- 
fem of it, confidered in itſelf, is but a dead letter, with- 
out thoſe alluring charms which it hath when the prac- 
tice of Chriſtians gives it life and ſpirit. The ſeverity of 
its rules would ſcare men from embracing it, till they 
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ſee the beauty ol holineſs in the practice * good ex- 
e of others. This leads me to obſerve, 
2. That the ſincert penctice vfbrelipion wil make! its 
poauties be re marked, and its uſefulneſs felt by the 
world. Altbbugh an object be lüghly ornamented, yet 
if it be concpaled in a dark corner, its beauty is loſt; 
whereas if it were: expoſed to oublic view, its beauties 
will become conſpicuqus, and will be diſcerned by the 
world. Now the Chriſtian religion js abundantly/beau- 
tiful in itſelf ; it wants only to be ſeen in order to be ad- 
mired, But without the practice of its duties, it is con- 
cealed from the eyes of the world Its beauties are ſeen 
by few, and its ufefulnels felt by none: whereas if its 
practice were as extenſive ds its prufeſſion, its charms 
would be maſt irreſiſtibly alluring! Mankind would ſed 
{o much af its excellency, and feel ſo much of its bene- 
fit and uſefulneſs, that a wen heart alone 0 na 1 
to be enamouted with it. 

This would appear, more ſeudbiy ik F had tigte t0 1 
through the ſeveral virtues which ought to ſhine moſt 
_ eminently in the practice of 2 Chriſtian; but I hall on- 
ly obſerve in the general, thar che whole of our duty 
may be comprehended in love) which, with all its fruits 
every one muſt acknowledge to boarbeaniful and amis 
able quality. Look co the liſt which the apoſtle gives 
of the fruits of the ſpirit, Gal. v. 2. 23. They are 
love, joy, peace, long ſuffering, gentleneſs, good- 

*© nels, faith, merkneſe, and temperance.” See like- 
wiſe what he f. ays clſewhere. 2“ Pur on therefore (as 
© the elect of God; lioly andibelaved) bowels of merry, 
«© kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, mecknefs, long ſuf- 
60 fering, forbearing one another, und forgiving one 
* another, and above all theſe tlliags, put on charity, 
« which is the bond of perfeftnefs.” Let us ſuppole; 
(alas! that it ſhould be hs 2 ſuppoſition), that all who 
profeſs the Chriſtian religion were endued with that u- 
niverſal charity which the goſpel requires, were as meek 
and humble, às patient and forgiving; in a word, 17 
charitable to all, as our religion commands us to be: 
this were the caſe, Who could avoid admiring the in- 
comparable beauty of ſuch a religion? Would not its 
excellency appear with ſuch 12 charms as to cap. 
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tivate the eyes of the world by its amiable laſtre and 
glorious ſplendour ? The practice of theſe virtues could 
not fail to recommend it to the eſteem and acceptance 
of all. Hence they are termed by the Apoſtle Paul, 
Phil. iv. 8. “ things of good report. Let it be the 
« hidden man of the heart,” ſays another apoſtle, 1 Pet. 
iii. 4+ © in that,which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
* ment of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in the fight 
% of God of great pric... 


I coME now to conclude this diſcourſe with ſome ap- 
plication of what has been ſaid. ee Dt: 
Let us ſeriouſly take a view of the preſent lamentable 
and declining ſtate of our religion, and compare it with 
its flouriſhing ſtate a little after it was publiſhed to the 
world. Then this doctrine of God our Saviour, though 
under a perſecutian, gained more nations and countries 
tO its faith than it can now gain of individuals, though, 
with reſpect to worldly advantages, it is flouriſhing and 
ſafe. 'Then all the powers of the world, and all the 
learning of philoſophers, were not able to clog its wings, 
or ſtop its progreſs; now the ſame powers and the ſame 
learning cannot hinder it from loſing ground : then it 
was like a raging flame driven by the wind over combu- 
ſtible countries ; now we find it burning with ſo faint 
and dim a light, that although the waters of perſecu- 
tion, inſtead of extinguiſhing it, only made it blaze the 
Hercer, yet the ſmalleſt blaſt of infidel breath is able al- 
moſt to annihilate the expiring flame ; then it was like a 
river overflowing all its banks, and ruthing with a cur- 
rent ſo imperuqus as ta bear every thing down before it; 
now it.is reduced to a little purling ſtream, which would 
hardly be noticed but for its murmuring noiſe. What 
can be the reaſan of this prodigious change? Has this 
dottrine undergone any alteration ? Is it not the ſame 
it was then? That it is not, might have been alledged 
io the times of Papiſh darkneſs ; but now it is again re- 
duced ta the ancient ſtandard of the ſcripture. | Have 
the evidences of its truth become: weak through length 
of time? do far from it, that ſame. of them are by 
this circumſtance rather corroborated. Have theſe evi- 


depces not been ſufficicatly repreſented tg the world? 
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Never was there at: age that beheld them ſet in a tlearer 
or ſtronger light. What is it then that has produced 
this wonderful difference ? ' Methinks, my brethren, it 
need not coſt us a very laborious inquiry to find it out. 
It lies too much in ourſelves to be far to ſeek, Yes, my 
brethren, it is to the lives of Chriſtians that all this is 
to be imputed. This, this alone, has reduced the Chri- 
ſtian religion from ſuch a fair and flouriſhing to ſuch a 
low and languiſhing ſtate. It is this which has ſpoil. 
ed her beauty, and defaced her glory; this which has 
pulled her down from her triumphal chariot, in which 
ſhe traverſed the earth like a victorious conqueror, to 
be trodden under foot by men. In former days, Chri- 
ſtianity was beautified and adorned by the good conver- 
ſation of its profeſſors ; now it is ſullied- and defiled by 
their wicked practices. Then were Chriſtians diſtin- 
guiſhed by the holineſs of their lives, as well as the pu- 
rity of their doctrines; now they are diſtinguiſhed by an 
uncharitable, and conſequently an ineffectual, conten- 
tion for thoſe truths, which, as they do not practiſe, ſo 
they do not ſeem to believe. Then was univerſal chari- 
ty and brotherly love the badge of a Chriſtian. ** See 
c how theſe Chriſtians love one another,” was the com- 
mon obſervation of their Heathen neighbours. And 
«© they were known by all men to be Chriſt's diſciples, 
« becauſe they loved one another.” Then the amiable 
example of their maſter was copied out in the lives of 
his true diſciples, who were meek as lambs, and harm- 
leſs as doves. Is it any wonder that ſuch a religion, 
adorned in ſuch a manner, became the delight and ad- 
miration of the world? Look but to the cloſe of the 
zd and 4th chapters of the Acts, and you will ſee what 
an influence theſe things had upon all that beheld them. 
When the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and one ſoul, neither ſaid any of them that 
+ onght of the things which he poſſeſſed was his own; 
© when they had all things in common, ſo that none 
* lacked, diſtribution being made to every man accor- 
* ding as he had need.” Whereas now variance and 
ſtrife, contentions and diviſions, have obtained fo much 
among thoſe who are called Chriſtians, that one would 


de apt to think they * our Saviour to have 
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faid,, te Hereby ſhall I kn you to be my diſciptes, if 
ye hate one another? or as if they had underſtood 
«a melancholy and pathetic be- to be indeed a 
declaration of his real deſign; © Fhink you am come 
eto ſend peace on eurth! . Þrell Cty bur men 
% diviſion.“ 
But are theſe men Sher wile are Hunidibolohed:1 in ienting 
to pieces the beautiful ornaments of the Chriſtian: reli- 
gion, are theſe men real Chriſtians? No, my brethren, 
they are not. The chief difference between the primi- 
tive and preſent times is. that then there wore none, or 
at leaſt few, who profeſſed themſelues 10: be Chriſtians, 
but ſuch as were really ſo; whereas now almoſt! every 
individual, with all his unmortified luſts and paſſions, is 
called by the Chriſtian: name, while, at the fame time, 
there are but few who are Chriſtians indeed. Far be it 
from us to imaginę. that they whoſe wicked lives are a 
continued contradiction to the ; goſpel are Chriſtians. 
Whatever theit᷑ profeſſion and pretences may be, though 
they have eaten and drunk at his table, yet“ it is not 
every one that faith, Lord, Lord, that ſhall enter in- 
* to the kingdom of heaven.” O ve carnal, ye hypo- 
critical profeſſors l ye that-are Chriſtians in name, but 
not in deed | are ye ſenſible of the miſchief ye have done 
to religion? Do ye know that the decaying! ſtate of 
Chriſtianity is what ye have to anſwer for? As ye have 
comtributed to the dbwfall of this beautiful fabrie, ſo 
the ruins of it will light upon your own unhappy heads. 
| Ye: ſeem: to have mixed. yourſelves with the armies of 
-Urael;. on purpoſe toi. break their beautiful order, and 
leave, them in contuſion. Either live, I beſceeh you, 
as becometh Chriſtians, or ceaſe to be called ſo. It yc 
have any regard for that religion which ye would be 
thought to have embraced, if ye have any regard for 
your immortal ſouls, let me obteſt you to have a con- 
een more becoming the goſpel of: Chriſt. 
Would to God, my brethren, there were none, even 
awong true: and ſincere Chriſtians, who deſerve any 
thare af ihe blame !: But you all know it cannot be 
diſſembled, that the honour of our religion lies, bleed- 
ing beneath. de wounds which at due ume or ther i 
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has received from the hands öf All of us. In order, 
therefore, to Excite you to grrater diligence in adorn- 
ing the doctrine of God our Saviour, by a-converſation 
becoming the goſpel, there are a- few motives or argu- 
ments which I meant to have inſiſted upon; but leſt L 
tire you, I ſhall only name them. | 

i/t, Conſider that this is the doctrine of that God 
who is your Saviour, and whoſe ſufferings you were 
yeſterday commemorating ; ſufferings which lay you un- 
der the ſtrongeſt obligations to contribute what you can 
for recommending him and his religion. 

2aly, Conſider that this is your own religion; that 
doctrine of which you were yeſterday making the moſt 
ſolemn and public profeſſion. If it be reaſonable to 
profeſs it, is it not likewiſe reaſonable to live agreeable 
to it? If you would vindicate your own conduct, it 
behoves you to give as much luſtre and reputation to 


the religion you profeſs as you can. This is only 


like ornamenting and adorning the cloaths which you 
yourſelves are to wear. 

3dly, Conſider that there is no way left to redeem and 
vindicate the loſt credit of your religion, but a life ſuit- 
able to its precepts. You may yet ſhow the profane 
world, that even in this languiſhing ſtate of religion, it 
has ſtill fo much beauty and brilliancy as to dazzle 
even thoſe who look upon it with the moſt malicious 
eyes. 

athly, This is the way to promote the converſion and 
falvation of others; an object which you muſt attend to 
by the particular command of Chriſt, as well as by the 
nature of that univerſal charity which your religion in- 
culcates. 

5thly, Conſider that your unholy lives contribute 
much to harden the hearts of the wicked, who will be 
ready to bleſs themſelves in their own courſes, when 
they ſee them countenanced by your practice. 

Laſtly, Conſider, if ye adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour, it will for ever adorn you in this world: 


Them that honour me, (faith the Lord “), I will ho- 


TO 
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ec nour, and they that har) me, ſhall : be lightly e- 
a fteemed,” It will likewiſe , adorn you in the next: 
« Whoſoever ſhall confeſs me before men, (ſays our 


« Saviour), him will I * before the angels in 
« heaven.“ 
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2 Peter, i. 10. 


Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election ſure : for if ye do theſe things, 
ye ſhall never fall. | | 


S the ſalvation of our immortal ſouls is, without all 

controverſy, an affair of the higheſt moment; ſo 
it certainly ought to be the great buſineſs of every ſinner 
to exert himſelf ſtrenuouſly, and give the moſt unwea- 
ried diligence, in order to ſecure this important point. 
And indeed, were it not contradicted by ſo univerſal an 
experience, one would be apt to think, that there is no 
neceflity for urging people to it, as long as their own 
intereſt is ſo nearly concerned. The greateſt number 
of mankind among us are well informed, and 1 have 
the charity to ſuppoſe they really believe, that imme- 
diately after their difſolution they will enter into a ſtate 
either of eternal happineſs or eternal miſery z — matters, 
I am ſure, of no trivial conſideration. They generally 
profeſs to be convinced of the frailty and uncertaiaty 
of life; and that no body knows how ſoon the one of 
theſe ſtates or the other may be their portion. Now, 
when the caſe is ſo, would not one be ready to imagine, 
that if there was a poſlibility, by the moſt indefatigable 
diligence, to arrive at any certainty about our future 
itate, the generality of people would give themſelves no 
reſt till they had acquired it ? And yet what can be 
more evident, than that the bulk of profeſſed Chriſtians 
look upon affurance as an attainment of. too high a na- 
ture for them to aim at? And, what is ſtill worſe, dg 
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we not ſee that they hardly ever paſs a thought on the 
ſubject? They are not only uncertain about the ſtate 
of their ſouls, but they ſeem to be pretty eaſy under 
their uncertainty. It is therefore my purpoſe, at this 
time, to endeavour, if poſſible, to rouſe and awaken 
the indolent. and ſlothful part of my hearexs from that 
fatal lethargy which is ſo univerſal and ſo dangerous a 
diſeaſe among us, and to perſuade them to be at greater 
pains, and apply with greater diligence to thoſe things 
which concern their. eternal peace. And for this end, 

I have pitched upon theſe words of the Apoſtle Peter : 


© Whereforethe rather, brethren, give diligence to make 


your calling and election ſure: for if rr e chings, 
7 ye ſhall never fall.” 

The apoſtle having, in the beginning of this chapter, 
ſet forth the grace of the goſpel, whereby are given 
unto us ſuch exceeding great and precious promiſes, 
takes occaſion from thence to rouſe thoſe believers ,to 
whom he writes to an unwearied diligence...in, making 
large advances in ſanctification and holineſs: And 
«© beſides this, (or as it may be rendered, from the ori- 
40 gina), on this account, giving all diligence to add to 
«« your faith virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
16 knowledge, temperance z,, and to temperance, pa- 
« tience; and to patience, godlineſs; and to godlineſs, 
75 brother kindneſs; and to brotherly kindneſs, cha- 


« rity;*;”, and thus their faith would not be barren and. 


unfruitful: © For if. theſe things be in you, and a- 
« bound, they make you that ye ſhall neither be barren 
1 nor unfruirful in the knowledge of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt, . But he tells them, in the next verſe, that 
he who wants theſe qualifications, however high his pre- 
tences may be, has vain pretences, and a vain faith : 
« But he that lacketh theſe things, is blind, and cannot 
* ſee far off, and hath forgotten that he was purged 
6 from his old ſins 1. And therefore he comes, in the 
verſe I have now read, carneſtly to exhort them to a 
ſtrenuous and diligent practice of religion, that their 
marea in Jeſus Fei may ve bu beyond, all doubt. 


* 3 » rene b:$40 - + Verſe 8. 1 Verſ. 9. 
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In the apoſtle” s words, we may take notice of theſe 
circumſtances. 

„, The connection of this exhortation with the pre- 
craig verſe : Wherefore, &c.; as if he had ſaid, “See- 

© ing, then, that there are ſuch glorious proniſes in 
« the goſpel, whereby you may even become partakers 
„ of the divine nature; and ſeeing it is only the prac- 
« tice of theſe Chriſtian virtues which I have recom- 
„ mended, faith, temperance, godlineſs, and charity, 
« that can give you a title to them, or make your inte- 
« reſt in them appear either to God, your neighbour, 
& or yourſelf; and ſeeing the want of theſe virtuous 
« qualifications is a plain ſymptom that you are none of 
cc thoſe who have any claim to the promiſes of the go- 
«'ſpel; — ſeeing this is the caſe, rather than fall ſo mi- 
% ſerably ſhort, rather than be found among the num- 
ce ber of thoſe who are deſtitute of the Chriſtian vir- 
ce tues, exert yourſelves with new vigour, and, like one 
« who is in danger of lofing a race, ſtrain with redou- 
« bled efforts for the glorious prize.” We may likewiſe 
obſerve the appellation of brethren, by which the apoſtle 
addreſſes thoſe to whom he writes. They were indeed, 
not only brethren by nature, being ſprung from the 
ſame ſtock of Abraham, but they were allo brethren 
by grace; for he directs his epiſtle, To them who 
* have obtained like precious faith with us, through 
« the righteouſneſs of God and our Saviour Jeſus 
« Chriſt *.” From this it appears, that it is not only 
unregenerated finners who are here exhorted to dili- 
gence, in order to attain an intereſt in Chriſt, but even 
thoſe who have already attained it. Ihey muſt conti- 
nue to exert themſelves with diligence in making their 
calling and election ſure; and thoſe vircues that were 
formerly mentioned muſt not only be in them, but muſt 
abound more and more, that they may neither be barren 
nor unfruitful. 

2dly, We may take notice of the duty they are ex- 
horted tO, viz. to make their calling and election 
* ſure;” or to attain a well-grounded aflurance of this, 


* Vetſ. 1. 
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that they are effectually called and choſen of God. 
There can be no other meaning affixed to this phraſe; 
for our calling and election being acts of God, and not 
of our own, we cannot be ſaid to make them ſure in any 
other way, but by attaining the aſſurance that we are 
called and choſen. The Lord always knoweth who are 
his. This, therefore, has plainly a reference to us, who 
muſt diſcover the cauſe by its effects, and arrive at the 
aſſurance of our calling and election by their genuine 
fruits, viz. faith and good works. 

3dly, We may obſerve the meaſure of this duty that 
is inculcated. We muſt not only endeavour to reach 
this aſſurance, but we muſt give diligence to it; nay, 
we are commanded (verl. 5.) to give all diligence to it. 
'The expreflion, Beſides this, likewiſe implies, that it is 
a buſineſs we muſt purſue with the higheſt degree of ap- 
plication. It muſt be the chief and principal object of 
our care, and all our endeavours mult be animated with 
diligence and zeal, The aſſurance of God's love is a 
privilege of ſo high a nature, that although no Chri- 
ſtian ſhould be prevented from ſecking after it, yet it is 
not to be attained by faint endeavours and languid efforts, 
but is the peculiar rgward of the laborious and diligent 
Chriſtian. 

4thly, We have an encouragement to rouſe us to di- 
ligence, contained in theſe words: “If ye do theſe 
„ things, ye ſhall never fall.” If ye make conſcience of 
the practice of theſe virtues, and adhere to them with 
diligence, ye ſhall never fall. This is a metaphor taken 
from a race, where the runners, if they are not vigi- 
lant, may happen to be overturned, and before they can 
recover themſelves, muſt loſe much of the ground. A- 
gainſt the fears of this, the apoſtle arms the diligent 
Chriſtian, He ſhall not fall cither into final and total 
detection, nor even into thoſe ſad miſcarriages which 
good men themſelves are ſometimes obnoxious to, but 
he ſhall go on ſmoothly, and without interruption, in 
his Chriſtian courſc, and an entrance ſhall be miniſtered 
to him abundantly into the everlaſting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
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I MEAN now to illuſtrate the two following doc- 
trines. : 

I, That a Chriſtian, in the practice of religion, 
ſhould not fatisfy himſelf with faint and languid efforts, 
but ſhould exert himfelf with the greateſt diligence and 
application. | n 

2dly, That we ought not only to endeavour to attain 
an intereſt in Chriſt, but that we ſhould never reſt till 
we have arrived at a certainty thereof. 


I. My brethren, if we take a view of the preſent ſtate 
and circumſtances of religion in the world, we will find 
that the character of the flothful Chriſtian is moſt pre- 
valent. Where-ever we caſt our eyes, we will neither 
ſee the bulk of men eminent for their piety, nor a- 
vowedly profane and impious. This laſt character, in- 
deed, is by far too common, and obtains more univer- 
ſally than one would imagine who conſiders the folly of 
it. But however frequent it may be, this is not the moſt 
ordinary way in which people ruin themſelves. The 
greateſt number of ſouls are cheated out of happineſs, 
and decoyed, as it were, to the pit by a middle way. 
There are few, in compariſon, who renounce religion 
entirely, who declare for wickedneſs, and bid open de- 
fiance to the Almighty. The generality of people with 
to be ſaved; they even do ſomething for this purpoſe ; 
but that ſomething is not the hundredth part of what 
they ought to do. Although they never loſe the hopes 
of ſalvation, yet their deſires after it are but faint, and 
their endeavours languid and imperfe&; and although 
they may not ſeem to be quite ſo bad as the openly pro- 
fane and jirreligious, yet as the flothful man is brother 
to him that is a great waſter, ſo theſe lukewarm Chri- 


ſtians are as hareful in the fight of God, as if they had 


no religion at al. 'The church of Laodicea appears to 
have been much of this temper : “* J would, (tays our 
Saviour), thou wert either cold or hot; but becaute 
* thou art lukewarm, I will reject thee with the great- 
« eſt contempt: and abhorrence.” Now, becauſe this 
is ſuch a common and ordinary road to perdition, and 
becauſe it is a temper that fo univerſally prevails among 
Chriſtians, I ſhall endeavour to excite vou and nvicll 
Kt 3 
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to the practice of religion in ſuch a manner as to prevent 


us from fainting by the way. And in order to this, I 
ſhall obſerve the following methot. 

1, I ſhall explain the nature of this diligence, and 
ſhow you what it is I am to exhort you to; 2dly, I 
ſhall enforce it by ſome arguments, and ſhow you what 
obligations we are under to this fervour in religion; 3dly, 
I ſhall inquire into the cauſes why it is ſo rarely found, 
and endeavour to point out the beſt remedies againſt the 
hindrances of it. 


I. FirsT, then, I am to unfold the nature of this 
duty, or rather of this diſpoſition, which ought to be 
the ſpirit and life that ſhould run through the whole of 
our religious duties. 11 0 

,t, It we would be diligent in religion, we muſt apply 
ourſelves to it immediately. A man who is: diligent in 
his buſineis never neglects the proper ſeaſon for acting, 
nor puts oft his time needleſsly, without doing any 
thing to the purpoſe. Now, every time is the proper 
ſeaſon for religionz and whoever.delays the applying 
himſelf to a religious courſe of lite one day, one hour, 
or One minute, is a careleſs ſinner, and culpably negli- 

ent of his moſt important intereſts, Felix, when: he 
found the Apoſtle Paul ſomewhat hard upon his con- 
ſcience, by his eloquent reaſoning. on the important ſub- 
jects of righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgement to 
come, did not wholly contema what his priſoner ſaid. 
He trembled; but he put off the confiderarion of it till 
another opportunity. This was a fly, but effectual, me- 
thod taken by the enemy of mankind to prevent his 
converſion. hocver would be diligent in religion 
mult look upon the preſent moment as © the accepted 
„ time, and the day of ſalvation;F“ and we muſt “ex- 
« hort one another daily, while it is called to-day, 
6« leſt any of us be hardened through the deceitfulneſs 
« of fin.” | 

2dly, If we would be diligent in religion, we muſt make 
it our ſtated and ordinary buſineſs, and ſet about it as 
the chief and principal, deſign of our lives. Solomon 
tells us, that © wiſdom is the principal thing: there- 
ff fore get wiſdom ; and with all thy getting, get un- 
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« derſtanding *.” We cannot be ſaid to give all dili- 
gence to religion, if it do not poſſeſs a place in our 
hearts ſome way proportionable to its importance. 
Now, as it is of infinitely greater conſequence to obtain 
the favour of God, than to procure any other acquiſi- 
tion, ſo we muſt give it the preference to every thing 
elſe, and apply ourſelves chiefly to this as the one thing 
needful: Seek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and all 
« theſe things ſhall be added unto you +.” How com- 
mon is it in the world, for people to mind religion as 
it were a ſecondary thing; and to think of ſerving God, 
and taking care of their ſouls, only provided they have 
no other buſineſs to employ them. Our Saviour repre» 
ſents this to us by the parable. of the ſupper 14. Thoſe 
who were bidden made various excuſes z one had 
bought a piece of ground, and muſt go to ſee it; ano- 
ther had bought five yoke of oxen, and muſt go to 
prove them. Ihe fault here was this, that they gave 
any thing the preference to the invitation they had re- 
ceived, and did not look upon it as what .ought to be 
complied with in the firit place. Thus he proceeds to 
tell us, “ If any man hate not his father and mother, 
* his wife and children, yea, and his own life alſo, he 
© cannot be my diſciple !.” By hating is here meant, 
that a man's love to his relatives ſhould not come in 
competition with his- love to Chriſt, as he himſelf elſe- 
where explains it: “ He that loveth father or mother 
© more than me, is not worthy of me **” Whoever, 
then, would approve himſelf a diligent Chriſtian, muſt 
prefer the, intereſt of his foul to every thing elſe, and 
5 wp look upon religion as the principal buſineſs of his 
life. | 

3d4ly, If we would be diligent in religion, we muſt not 
only apply ourſelves to it immediately, and make it the 
chief buſineſs of our lives, but we muſt exert ourſelves 
in the, application with the warmeſt fervour of ſpirit, 
I do not mean ſuch a fervour as ariſes from the exceſs 
of natural paſſion. I own there may be an indiſtreert 
zal and vchemence in religion. The Apoſtle Paul ac- 


* Prov: iv. 5. + Vatth vi. 33. Luke, xiv. 16. 
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knowledges this, when he ſays of the Jews, that C“ they 
„ had a zeal of God, but not according to know- 
« ledge *.“ Some people have ſo much keenneſs in 
their temper, that they may ſeem to excel others who 
are of a different conſtitution. But there is an eaſy rule 
whereby this indiſcreet zeal may be diſcovered, viz. that 
it commonly makes us more concerned about the prin- 
ciples and practice of others than about our own. There 
is, however, a fervour and zeal in religion which every 
man ought to be poſſeſſed of, and which we cannot ex- 
ceed in. This conſiſts in ſuch a ſenſe of the import- 
ance of ſalvation, as excites us to labour for it with all 
our might : It is good,” ſays the apoſtle, * to be 
*« zealouſly affected always in a good thing +.” Now, re- 
ligion is ſuch a good thing, that whoever, has a due im- 
preſſion of its value and importance, can never engage 
in it with coldneſs or unconcern : “ We ought to cry 
« after knowledge,” ſays the wiſe man, and lift up 
% our voices for underſtanding :” we muſt ſeek for her 
as * filver, and ſearch for her as for hid treaſures.” 
We find this temper recommended in ſeripture, in op- 
poſition to flothfulneſs. Thus, when our Saviour had 
reproved the church of Laodicea for her coldneſs, he 
adds, © Be zealous, therefore, and repent }.” * Be not 
« flothful in bufineſs,” ſays the Apoſtle Paul writing to 
the Romans, but fervent in ſpirit, ſerving the Lord ||.” 
Our Saviour tells us, that “ the kingdom of heaven 
<« ſuffereth violence, and the violent take it by force .“ 
To illuſtrate this, we have a remarkable parable of an 
importunate widow, who was ſo inceſſant and unwea- 
ried in her ſolicitations, that although the unjuſt judge 
did not mind her at firſt, yet he is at length repreſented 
as laying within himſelf, ** Though I fear not God, nor 
«« regard men, yet becauſe this widow troubleth me, I 
© will avenge her ++.” And this parable, we are told, 
was delivered to teach men always to pray, and not to 
faint. To conclude this particular, a us remember, 
that Chriſt ſuffered, not only to “ redeem us from all 
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&« iniquity, but that he might purify unto himſelf a pe- 
« culiar people, zealous of good works.” | 
Thus far, in general, concerning the nature of this 
diſpogtion. It thould be more particularly exerted, in 
a careful and diligent uſe of all the ordinary means of 
God's appointment; in a punctual attendance on public 
ordinances z in reading the ſcriptures with due atten- 
tion, being inſtant in prayer, and frequent in medita- 
tion. Theſe are the common means by which grace is 
either planted in the ſoul of a ſinner, or kept alive, and 
preſerved in vigour, in the ſoul of a believer; and there- 
fore the neglect of them is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
a Chriſtian diligence. It is only the man whoſe delight 
is in the law of God, and who meditates on his law day 
and night, that ſhall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water. It is only thoſe that aſk, to whom it ſhall be 
given; thoſe that ſeek, who ſhall find; and thoſe that 
knock, to whom it ſhall be opened. We find the Pſalm- 
iſt panting vehemently after the public ordinances of re- 
ligion : “My ſoul longeth, yea even fainteth, for the 
*« courts of the Lord; my heart and my fleſh cry out 
% for the living God *.“ In the ſame pſalm, we have a 
beautiful deſcription of the chearfulneſs with which 
thoſe who lived at a diſtance from public worſhip un- 
derwent the bodily fatigue they were obliged to ſuffer 
in order to attend on it: Who paſling through the 
„% valley of Baca, make it a well: the rain alſo filleth 
«© the pools .“ This is a deſcription of ſuch as living 
remote from Jeruſalem, yet out of love to the temple- 
worſhip, travelled chearfully through the dry and de- 
ſert valley of Baca, as if it had been plentifully furniſh- 
ed with wells for their refreſhment. Happy they who 
io love the houſe of God, or his ordinances, as to en- 
counter difficulties, rather than omit the attendance of 
them! But we muſt always remember, that we ought 
not 'only to be careful in our attendance upon them, 
but alſo in our performance of them. A careleſs tem- 
per of mind in the uſe of appointed means renders 
them ineffectual for the end they were deſigned to 
ſerve. Good men are ſenſible, that it is no eaſy mat- 
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ter to ſecure their thoughts from wandering, and to 
raiſe or ſupport pious and devout affections. They 
find by experience, that they ſtand much in need of 
care and conflict, pains and application, in order to 
diſcharge their duties with —— And certainly 


if we conſider them as the means of our ſalvation, we 
will not think theſe pains unneceflary, without which 


they cannot be ſpiritual ſacrifices, either acceptable to 


* 


God, or profitable to ourſelves. 

This holy diligence ſhould be exerted at our firſt en- 
trance on a religious courſe of life, by endeavouring to 
begin well, and lay a good foundation. What the a- 

ſtle fays concerning the inſtruction of believers in 
the Chriſtian faith, may be applied to this purpoſe : 
« Let us go on,” ſays he, “to perfection; not laying 
« again the foundation of repentance from dead works, 
„ and faith towards God *.“ We ſhould endeavour to 
lay the foundation ſo well at the beginning, as that we 
may not find occaſion afterwards to go over the fame 
piece of work again. We muſt not ſatisfy ourſelves 
with a flight and general repentance, by which, I am 
afraid, too many people deceive themſelves. When 
they find their hearts, in any meaſure, ſorrowfully af- 


fected for their fins, or rather for the proſpect they 


have of the diſmal conſequences thereof, they are apt 
to take this for a complete and ſufficient repentance, 
But their wounds are then only ſkinned over, and will 
be perpetually breaking out anew. They are ſaying, 
Peace, peace, when there is no peace. We muſt” en- 
deavour, therefore, not to be negligent in our repent- 
ance, but to gain ſuch a ſenſe of the number and aggra- 
vated nature of our fths, as may affect our hearts with a 
deep and piercing ſorrow for them, attended with a 
hearty hatred of them, and an unfeigned forſaking of 
them. | 
Another part of the foundation we muſt lay, is faith 
in Jeſus Chriſt. This being the chief and principal hinge 
upon which the whole of our ſalvation turns, we muit 
exert our utmoſt diligence in laying this part of the 
foundation well; for if we do not, whatever is built 
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it will be like a houſe founded on ſand, and will 
never be able to endure the blaſts of temptation and the 
ſtorms of difficulty which we muſt expect to meet with 
in our Chriſtian courſe. There is a falſe, faith, as well 
as à falſe repentance, by which the careleſs and unwary 
Chriſtian may eaſily be impoſed upon; and therefore it 
is here that we muſt ſpare no pains, but give all the ap- 
plication we are capable of to be rooted and grounded, 
fixed and united to Jeſus Chriſt by a ſtrong and lively 
faith. We muſt give the fulleſt conſent to the goſpel 
offer of Chriſt, and accept of him with our whole 
hearts, as Prophet, Prieſt, and King. And, finally, 
ſeeing the foundation of religion muſt likewiſe be laid 
by a fixed and unalterable reſolution to perſevere in a 
courſe of ſincere obedience to all the precepts and com- 
mandments of God, here alſo muſt all the fervour 
and vehemence of our ſpirits be exerted. It is no un- 
common thing for indolent and careleſs Chriſtians to 
deceive themſelves in this reſpect, by faint and languid 
reſolves. on a holier and better life, which prove too 
frequently like Sampſon's green withs, that upon the 
firſt opportunity were ſnapt aſunder, as a thread of tow 
is broken-when it toucheth the fire. Therefore we can 
never be too careful in binding ourſelves ſtrictly. and 
entering into the ſtrongeſt reſolutions, through the grace 
of God, to walk no more in the paths of unrighteouſ- 
neſs. We ought to imitate the noble example of the 
Pſalmiſt David, and adopt his reſolution, © I have ſworn, 
and I will perform i it, 1 I will keep thy righteous 
«judgements .. 

'This foundation being laid, Chriſtian diligence muſt 
alſo be continued by thoſe who have fairly begun the 
practice of religion. It muſt be exerted in a cautious 
and watchful converſation, in a conſtant oppoſition to 
our ſpiritual enemies, and in ſurmounting all the diffi- 
culties which lie in our way. As we muſt enter upon 
religion with a proſpect ot difficulties, and a fixed reſo- 
lution to adhere to God in defiance of them all, ſo we 
will never be able to maintain our ground, and acquit 
ourſelves well, without ene and labour. We have 
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foes to grapple with that will be altogether invincible, 
unleſs we have ſome meaſure of this holy vigour and 
activity. As the ſpiritual adverſaries of our ſalvation 
are numerous, ſo they are ſtrong and powerful, and 
are not to be overcome by faint and feeble efforts. This 
is repreſented to us by the apoſtle in the following 
words, where he not only gives us the reaſon, but ex- 
plains the nature of this diligence, by enumerating the 

articulars of it:“ For we wreſtle not againſt fleſſi and 
* blood, but againſt principalities and powers, againſt 
e the rulers of the darkneſs of this world,” againſt fpiri- 
„„ tual wickedneſs in high places . We muſt always 
be reſiſting the de vit in his Known attacks, and the world 
in its enſnaring influences. We muſt be endeavouring 
to ſubdue the corrupt luſts and inclinations of our own 
deceitful hearts. We muſt walk circumſpectly, not as 
fools, but as wiſe, that we may not be ſurpriſed in an 
unguarded hour by thoſe cunning adverſaries, who lie 
ready to catch every advantage againſt us, and know 
how to improve it with the greateſt dexterity. Be 
„ vigilant,” ſays the Apoſtle Peter, “ becauſe: your ad- 
„ verfary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about 
« ſeeking whom he may devour f.“ Our Saviour like- 
wife recommends the exerciſe of holy diligence: Watch 
ye therefore, for ye know not when the maſter of 
© the houſe cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at the 
„ cock crowing, or in the * leſt 1 ſud- 
« denly, he find you ſleeping 4. 

This holy diligence muſt likewiſe be exerted in ma- 
king continual advances unto the perfect day. We muſt 
never reſt ſatisfied with any degree of. holineſs that we 
have already attained, but muſt ſtill be going on towards 
perfection, and aſpiring after higher. and higher mea- 
ſures of ſanctification. The path of the juſt muſt be 
like the thining light, that ſhineth more and more unto 
the perfect day; and therefore there is none, how far 
ſoe ver they are advanced in the ways of religion, who 
may give up this fervent and unwearied diligence. Even 
the Apoſtle Paul did“ not count himſelf to have appre- 
* hended : but this one ng.” ſays he, © I do, for- 
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getting the things that are behind, I preſs toward the 
<, mark; for the prize of the, high calling of God in 
S Chriſt Jeſus “.“ As long then as we are imperfect, 
and the beſt of Chriſtians: will always find themſelves to 
be ſo on this-fide the grave, we muſt never ſlacken our 
diligence, but imitate the noble example of this apoſtle, 
who bounded himſelf watt I Mort of the reſur- 
rection of the dead. 

Thus have 1 —— to give you a view of this 
holy diligence, which we have found in-general to con- 
ſiſt in applying to religion immediately, in making it our 
ſited and ordinary buſineſs, in exerting ourſelves there - 
in with the greateſt vehemence and fervour of ſpirit ; 
and I have endeavoured to ſhow: you how it muſt be 
more particularly exerted, viz. in a careful uſe of all the 
ordinary means of God's appointment, in laying a ſolid 
foundation of repentance, faith, and refolutions of new 
obedience; in making a conſtant oppoſition to all our 
ſpiritual enemies, and the difficulties that we will meet 
with in our Chriſtian courſe 3 and, laſtly, in making 
continual advances tomaride perfection. 

I proceed now, 0 


bh To enforce che . of chis duty by a few ar- 
guments, and ſhow you the obligations we are under to 
this holy fervour and diligence in religion. And, 

, We find it expreſsly commanded by God in va- 
rious paſſages of ſcripture. Three times in the courſe 
of this epiſtle the apoſtle inſiſts upon this exhortation, 
viz. in verſ. 5. of this chapter, in our text, and in 
chap. 3. verſ. 14. Thou haſt commanded us,“ ſays 
the Pſalmiſt, © to keep thy precepts diligently f.“ We 
find a Gmilar advice given by Moſes: * Only take heed 
** to thyſelf, and keep thy "foul diligently 4.“ To the 
{ame purpoſe are the words of Solomon: Keep thy 
* heart with all diligence, for out of it are the iſſues of 
life 4.” We are commanded by our Saviour to labour 
for heaven: „ Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate **.“ 
And again, © Labour not for the meat which periſneth, 


* Phil. iii. 13. + Pſal. exix. 4. Deut. iv. 9. 
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& but for that which endureth to everlaſting life . A 
religious life is always compared to the moſt laborious 
exerciſes. It is compared to the heat of a battle: 
«6 Fight the good fight of faith f.“ To the toil of a 
race: © So run that ye may obtain 4.“ The apoſtle ex- 
horts us, “ to lay aſide every weight, and the fin which 
« doth ſo eaſily beſet ms, that we may run with patience 
* the race ſet before us |.” We are particularly cau- 
tioned againſt that indolence and ſloth, which is the re- 
verſe of this diſpoſition, in the following words. And 
« we deſire, that every one of you ſhow the ſame dili- 
“ gence, to the full aſſurance of hope unto the end: 
*« that ye be not flothful, but followers of them who 
% through faith and patience are/now inheriting the 
% promiſes *. After ſo many expreſs commands to be 
diligent, can we think that faint and feeble efforts will 
ever be ſufficient forthe ſalvation. of our ſouls? Can 
we expect to be conveyed to heaven, and tran} d to 
the manſions of the bleſſed, in a bed of down, without 
any labour or trouble to curſelves? Let us beware of 
flattering ourſelves with ſo miſtaken an apprehenſion. 
It is indeed an eaſy matter to travel in the broad and 
beaten path that leads to deſtruction; but the way to 
heaven is ſo narrow, and the gate ſo ſtrait, that there is 
no admittance to be found without preſſing and ſtriving. 
We are told, that they who come to God “ muſt be- 
« lieve that hei is the rewarder of them that diligently 
« ſeek him ++.” S0 that they alone „who diligently 
« ſeek him” ſhall be rewarded. We muſt not think 
that a bare profeſſion, a mere external Phariſaical reli- 
gion, will bring us to heaven; but we muſt exert our- 
ſelves with ſome meaſure of holy vigour in the neceſſary 
dutics of a good life, if we be really in earneſt, and ex- 
pect ever to be admitted into the favour of God, and 
find admittance into the everlaſting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour. Indeed, if we confider the great- 
neſs of that being with whom we have to do, we may 
eaſily be convinced, that it is not faint endeavours and 
languiſhing efforts that he will be pleaſed with, or accept 
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at our hands. He is not a being that will be mocked 
and trifled with. Even a' perſon of infinitely ſmaller 
conſequence would be difpleaſed with the ſlothful ſervi- 
ces which we frequently: + gu to — the great 
God of alt. 01 1 b "ry Ul 207. o 
2dly,, The eddie al e; of this holy di- 
ligence will farther appear, if we conſider that religion 
Is —_ moſt important affair we can poſſibly be engaged 
If indeed religion was a trifle, if it could be of no 
— — conſequence whether we were in the — 
of God or not, if we had other affairs on our hands 
that were plainly of greater weight and moment, I con- 
feſs it might ſeem a little prepoſterous to urge you ſo 
much to activity and fervour in the purſuit of it; and 
ſome apology might be admitted for being incumbered 
about many things to the neglect of this. But is not 
the caſe very different? Is not this the one thing need- 
ful, in compariſon with which every thing elſe is a mere 
 rrifle ? Hear what our Saviour ſays on this ſubject: 
„ For what is a man profited, if he ſhall gain the whole 
* world, and loſe his own ſoul? or what ſhall a man 
** give in exchange for his ſoul “?“ The putting it in 
the form of a-queſtion is a method of expreſſion that 
has a great ſtrength and emphaſis. An appeal is made 
to every one's reflection, whether he can name any ob- 
ject of ſuch mighty conſequence as the ſalvation of our 
ſouls. Which of all our temporal intereſts is it that 
may come in competition with this? Is it the amaſſin 
of gold and filver, which will either make itſelf wings 
and fly away, or will be forſaken by us in a few days or 
years? Is it the aſpiring after thoſe fading airy ho- 
nours that form ſome diſtinction among men tor a few 
moments of their exiſtence, but in a little time will be 
eternally levelled by the grave? Is it the purſuing after 
the vain and tranſitory pleaſures which are to be found 
in the gratification of our carnal appetites? Are an 
of theſ: to be compared with our eternal ſtate, where 
the felicity on the one hand, and the torment on the 
other, are ſuperlatively exquiſite ? Eternal happineſs or 
eternal miſery ! Though there was nothing more, the 
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very mention of eternity carries ſuch an idea of import- 


ance along with it, as might; be ſufficient: to command. 


our attention, and engroſs the whole of our care. We 
ought to proportion our : diligence, activity, and ſolici- 
tude, to the value and importance of the ſuhjects about 
which they are employed. As it would be fooliſh and 
unreaſonable to expreſs the utmoſt concern about a 
trifle, ſo it is the part of a wiſe man to exert himſelf 


moſt where moſt is in danger. Now here is a cafe where 
our all is at take. What unwearied endeavours then, 


what indefatigable diligence, does not the practice of 
religion call for? Our Saviour tells us, that the 


„% kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant ſeeking 


« **;goodly pearls, who, when he had found one pearl of 
great price, went and ſold all he had, and bought it *.“ 
10 religion, then, be that one thing needful, which is of 
the laſt importance; if, in compariſon with it, every 
thing elſe be trifling; if it be that upon which our eter- 
nal happineſs or eternal miſery depends, it behoves us 
to exert ourſelves with the greateſt activity and vigour, 
and to give all diligence to make our calling and elec- 
tion ſure. 

3dly, The neceſſity af this holy diligence will farther 
appear, if we conſider the difficulties we have to grapple 
with, If we conſider the nature of theſe duties which 
religion commands us to diſcharge, we will find, that 
they are ſo directly oppoſite. to the natural inclinations 
of our hearts, that, in order to perform them, more 
labour and ſtronger efforts are required than the world 
is apt to imagine. By nature we are ſtrongly addicted 
to an irregular and immoderate loye of ourſelves, to 
place our happineſs in ſenſual and earthly enjoyments, 
and to ſeek after riches, greatneſs, and carnal pleaſures, 
But which of theſe corrupt inclinations myſt we not op- 
poſe and ſubdue in fulfilling the duties of religion and 
charity-? In order to be the true diſciples of Chriſt, we 
muſt renounce ourſelyes, and all the tempting pleaſures 
of an enſnaring world; we muſt mortify our members, 
and crucify our fleſh. * Whoſoever he be of you,” 
{ays our Saviour, „that forſaketh not all he bath, he 
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cannot be my diſciple.” Now is this ſuch an eaſy 
matter as to be performed without any application or 
diligence ? ls it poſſible to do it without making the 
ſtrongeſt efforts? What are all the graces' and virtues 
which ought to be the daily exerciſe of a good man, but 
ſuch as cannot be practiſed without laborious ! endea- 
vours, in concurrence with the grace of God? Faith, 
hope, charity, humility, in a word, all the duties of a 
Chriſtian, have ſomething contrary to them in the heart 
of man. What muſt we believe but things of which we 
have no evidence from ſenſe ? „Faith, ſays the a- 
poſtle, “ is the ſubſtance of things not ſeen ;“ myſte- 
ries too ſublime to be ſufficiently comprehended by us, 
and which our carnal reaſon is apt to deny. We muſt 
hope, but it is for things which eye hath not ſeen, nor 
ear heard, nor heart conceived. We muſt: love, but 
our love is to be directed to a being whom we never ſaw; 
and the difficulty of this is repreſented by the Apoſtle 
John: He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
« ſeen, how can he love God whom he hath not ſeen ? * 
We muſt likewiſe love our enemies, even thoſe who hate 
and 'perſe@te us. And are theſe things ſo eaſy as to be 
accompliſhed without beſtirring ourſelves to 'purpoſe ? 
To theſe difficulties, that grow out of the duties them- 
ſelves which are preſcribed to us, if we add the dreadful 
obſtacles that are laid in our way by the devil and the 
world, it may farther convince us of the neceſſity. of di- 
ligence. The ſcripture appriſes us ſufficiently. of the 
danger we are in from theſe wicked ſpirits, whoſe inve- 
terate malice againſt us, and hatred of God and holj- 
neſs, prompt them to the moſt unwearied endeavours in 
tempting us to fin, and whoſe natural ſubtilty and long 
practice in this malignant - work, render them expert in 
the art of ruining ſouls. Now againſt theſe principali- 
ties and powers we mult prepare to combat; and if we 
do not uſe all imaginable caution and circumſpection, 
and reſiſt the tempter with all the efforts we are capable 
ok, he will gain an eaſy victory over us. He is not ig- 
norant of our weak ſide, or the quarter where we may 
be moſt eafily aſſailed. He knows how to catch the 
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ſt ſeaſon, and time his temptations moſt oppor- 
tunely. He will not fail to attack us when we are leaſt 
aware, and ona quarter where we are leaſt apprehen- 
ſive. It is not one repulſe or two that will put him to 
flight 3 but he will rene wzhis attacks with the moſt un- 
wearied obſtinacy, if he do not find us impregnably re- 
ſolute. And is it feeble endeavours, do we think, or 
_ careleſs and negligent efforts, that will be ſufficient to 
defend us againſt; ſuch powerful adverſaries? Do not 
theſe things require the utmoſt diligence, and the moſt 
unwearied application? But farther, it is not theſe 
wicked ſpirits alone that we have to guard againſt. We 
have as much cauſe of fear from the world as from the 
devil. All that we love, all that we fear in this world, 
and confequently every thing without exception, has 
ſome particular influence or efficacy to corrupt us. 
Theſe things that are moſt innocent and harmleſs in 
their own nature, even thoſe that are moſt uſeful and 
neceſſary, the buſineſs, the recreations, the riches, the 
pleaſures, the honours, the company, and ſociety of 
this world, may become the cauſes, or at leaſt the in- 
ſtruments and oeccaſions, of finning to thoſe: who: do not 
uſe; them with caution and circumſpection- While we 
live in a corrupt and degenerate world, we are treading 
upon hoſtile ground. A thouſand dangers every where 
threaten us. A thouſand ſnares are every where laid 
for us. We aught therefore to be continually looking 
around, leſt we fall into the gins and traps which are 
planted upon every pleaſure: and every occupation to 
enſnare us. What prudence and circumſpection, what 
diligence and application, muſt we not exert to avert ſo 
many dangers, and to overcome ſo many obſtacles? 
But the greatneſs of theſe difficulties will appear to 
us in a light ſtill ſtronger, if we confider our own weak - 
neſs and inability. How eaſily may we be overcome, 
and how little power have we to reſiſt theſe potent ad- 
verſaries? This is true, not only with reſpect to un- 
regenerated ſinners, who are flaves to Satan, but it is 
likewiſe applicable to the truly godly, whoſe complaints 
of their own inſufficiency are frequently to be met with 
in the ſcripture : “ Though the ſpirit be willing, we 
are told, the fleſh is weak.” The fleſh luſteth a- 
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ce 88 the ſpirit,” ſays the Apoſtle Paul, “ and the 
«. ſpirit againſt the fleſh; and theſe are contrary the 
* one to the other: ſo that we cannot do the things 
« that we would do *.” The following is a ſaying of 
the ſame apoſtle; For I know, that in me (that is, 

„jn my fleſh) dwelleth no good thing: for to will is 
« preſent with me; but how to perform that which is 
% good, 1 find not. For the good that I would, I do 
« not: but the evil which I would not, that I do. 
« I find then a law, that when I would do good, evil is 
« preſent with me. For I delight in the law of God, 
« after the inward man. But I ſee another law in my 
« members, warring againſt. the law of my mind, and 
« bringing me into captivity to the law of fin, which is 
jn my members +.” Now, when we lay all theſe con- 
ſiderations together, do they not join their united force 
to convince" us of the neceſlity of diligence apd applica- 
tion in an affair of ſo much moment as the ſalvation of 
our ſouls ?. | | 

In order to make you yet more ſenſible of theſe 
things, I ſhall illuſtrate what I have been ſaying by a ſi- 
mile taken from temporal things. The caſe of a good 
man carrying on a war againſt the enemies of his ſoul, 
may be fitly enough repreſented by that of the governor 
of a beſieged city. But in order to make this compariſon 
anſwer our purpoſe better, let us add to it a few cir- 
cumſtances thatghave a reſemblance to the caſe in hand. 
Let us imagine, that the enemy who has laid ſiege to the 
city is equally bold, enterpriſing, and obſtinate; that he 
is provided with every thing neceſſary for a vigorous at- 
tack, faithful ſoldiers, proper ammunition, and all the 
engines of war. Let us ſuppoſe, on the other hand, 
that the place to be defended has many inconveniencies; 
that the natural fituation of it is none ot the beſt ; that 
the garriſon is but weak; that mauy of the inhabitants 
are treacherous, and ready, upon the moſt trifling oc- 
caſion, to revolt, and hold a ſecret correſyondence with 
the foe, Let us fuppoſe alſo, that the governor is ig- 
norant of none of theſe things ; that he knows, beſides, 


* 
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his ſafety depends on his holding out ; that as he ſhall 
be aſſiſted and ſupported, if he do his duty, ſo he is 
altogether loſt and undone, if, through negligence, he . 
ſuffer himſelf to be conquered. Theſe circumſtances 
being ſuppoſed, what ſhould we think of the governor, 
upon whoſe diligence the ſecurity of this place depend- 
ed, if he grew remiſs, indulged himſelf in floth, and 
allowed himſelf his ordinary diverſions and recrea- 
tions? If he ſuffered a moment of his time to be loſt 
without doing ſomething to purpoſe, if there was any 
thing of the ſmalleſt conſequence which he omitted, I 
queſtion not but every one of us, upon hearing ſuch a 
caſe propoſed, would be ready to condemn his folly and 
ſtupidity. But if we reflect for a moment, we will find 
this caſe to be preciſely our own. Our precious and 
immortal ſouls, whoſe intereſts ſhould always lie near- 
eſt our hearts, are places which the devil, our grand 
enemy, has laid fiege to with all his might. We have 
no reaſon to doubt of the power, the vigilance, or the 
obſtinacy, of this indefatigable foe. All the infernal 
hofts are under his command; and the greateſt num- 
ber of men are likewiſe his ſervants, As he has a thou- 
ſand avenues by which he may approach our ſouls, and 
a thouſand engines to play upon them; ſo he fails not 
to make the beſt uſe of all theſe advantages. When 
open force would not be the moſt proper method, he 
knows how to circumvent us by cunning ſtratagems. 
When a temptation would be too groſs were it naked! 

propoſed, he can gild it over with the faireſt and mot 

deceitful colours. And, which is worſt of all, we have 
enemies within our boſoms. Our own hearts are de- 
ceirful and traiterous, and always: ready to parley with 
the enemy. Now, when this is the condition of our 
ſouls, when we know that if Satan make himſelf maſter 
of our hearts, we are loſt and undone; if in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, I ſay, we indulge oprſelves in eaſe and in- 
dolence, what ſhall we ſay of the folly and madneſs of 
our conduct? A powertul enemy is every moment at 
our gates, ready ro ftorm us with all the vigour and 
britxncls which he is maſter of, and a party within us 
ready to yield and give up what we ought tg cſtcem moſt 
precious and facred; and, at this juncture, thall we 
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| ſuffer ourſelves to fall aſleep, and dream away in idle- 
neſs and inaction that valuable time which ought to be 


redeemed ?, In the former caſe, every one would be 


ready to diſcern the folly and impudence of a governor 


ſituated as I have ſuppoſed; but in the latter, it is no 
longer folly, it is no longer imprudence, it is inconcei- 
vable madneſs. | 

To all that has been ſaid upon this particular, we may 


add, that as religion is an affair which is attended with 


ſo many difficulties, all theſe difficulties are increaſed, 
and rendered more formidable, the more careleſs and 
indolent we grow; whereas, if we would excrt our- 
ſelves with diligence and application, we would find 
them gradually diminiſhing and diſappearing. And to 
this purpoſe are the words of Solomon: „The way 
of the flothful man is as an hedge of thorns; but 
© the way of the righteous is made plain *.“ The more 
fothful we are, we will find things always growing 
worſe and worſe. Our corrupt luſts and vitious inch- 
nations will be ſtill ſtriking deeper root, and gathering 
more and more ſtrength in the ſoul. The heart of man 
is a foil which muſt be cultivated with care and pains, 
and prepared for piety and virtue; but if it be neglect- 
ed, vices will grow wild, and ſpring up of themſelves. Ir 
is much eaſier to take things in time, than to let them run 
on till the difficulties grow ſo formidale, as to make one 
deſpair of overcoming them. 'To make uſe of our former 
ſimile: Is it not much eaſier to keep off an enemy at a 
diſtance, than after we have allowed him, by our indo- 
lence and inactivity, to gain ground upon us, and take 
poſſeſſion of ſome of our outworks? When once a 
ſoldier forgets his exerciſe, and has been long out of 
the uſe of fighting, he will find it a harder matter to 
weild his arms, than one who 3s always in the heat of 
action. Beſides, a Chriſtian who has already been at 
ſome pains, and made ſome advances in his religious 
courſe, if he afterwards begins to turn remiſs and care- 
leſs, thereby loſes the fruit of his former labours, and 
doubles his work upon himſelf. A good man, in bis 
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conflict with the corruptions of his own heart, is like 
one ſwimming againſt the current of a rapid and'impe- 
tuous river, who cannot repoſe himſelf a moment on 
the water, without being carried down, and, conſe- 
quently, adding to his labour, and increafing his fa- 
eee | <A 7 £013. &t 24, a Atte! 
wt Our work is not only great and difficult, but 
our time is ſhort and uncertain : ** My days,” ſays Job, 
« are like a weaver's ſhuttle *.“ And the Pfalmiſt, 
„Thou haſt made my days as an handbreadthz mine 
e age is as nothing before thee.” Now, when we con- 
ſider how great a work it is to mortify one Inſt, and 
that it is not one luſt, but all, that we have to mortify, 
and then confider how ſhort a time we have to be em- 
ployed in this great and difficult work; how ſhould 
this ſtir us up to exert our moſt vigorous efforts? This 
is not all : Our time is not only ſhort, but likewiſe un- 
certain. The ſtrongeſt and moſt healthful man among 
us knows not how near he may be to the grave. This 
is purpoſely left uncertain by God, that we may always 
be upon our guard, and be concerned every day to live 
as if it were our laſt. This conſideration is frequently 
urged by our Saviour, Watch therefore, for ye 
„ know not what hour your Lord doth come +.” And 
he tells us, that if, upon a falſe report of his Lord's de- 
laying his coming, a man begin to mdulge himſelf in 
Noth, * the lord of that ſervant fhall come on a day 
«« when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that 
„ he is not aware of, and ſhall cut him aſunder.“ He 
illuſtrates this by the parable of the ten virgins 7. The 
_ foolith virgins were refolved to have oil in their lamps, 
as well as the wiſe; but they were ſo negligent, that 
they did not provide it in due time; and behold their 
lord's coming ſurpriſed them unprepared z and they 
were ſhut out for want of due care and diligence : 
Watch therefore,” ſays he in the concluſion of the 
parable, “ for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
« when the Son of man cometh.” Compare this with 
the foregoing conliderations, and ſee what their united 
ſtrength amounts to, Religion is a work that is grcat 
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and important; it is difficult and hard to be perform- 
ed; our ſtrength for it is but ſmall, and our time both 
ſhort and ' uncertain. © With what indefatigable dili- 
gence, then, with what unwearied endeavours, ought 
we to exert: ourſelves in this affair? Do not all theſe 
arguments conſpire together with a force that is not to 
be reſiſted; in perſuading us how ſtrong obligations we 
are under to diligence and application ? TE Cn 

5thly, In order to engage you to activity in theſe things 
that concern your eternal falvation, let us conſider the 
intereſt which God and our blefled Redeemer take in 
it, and the diligence, if I may ſpeak ſo, with which 
they have exerted themſelves in it. To make us ſen- 
fible of the concern which God expreſſes about our 
falvation, let us ſee how he delivers himſelf on this ſub- 
jet by the prophet: © How ſhall I give thee up, E- 
« phraim? How ſhall I deliver thee, Ifrael? How 
« ſhall I make thee as Admah * how thall I ſet thee as 
«« Zeboim ? Mine heart is turned within me, my re- 
« pentings are kindled together *.” . Does the great 
God expreſs ſuch a concern for our happineſs, and 
are we ſo negligent and careleſs about it ourſelves ? 
The many earneſt and repeated calls that we meet with 
to this purpoſe in the ſcripture, expreſſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as things that come from the bottom of the heart, 
is likewiſe an evidence of this: „ As I live, ſaith the 
Lord God, I have no pleaſure in the death of the 
„% wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
&« live : turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why 
« will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael f?“ And again, 1 
« earneſtly proteſted unto your fathers, in the day that 
* I brought them up out of the land of Egypt, even 
*« unto this day, riſing early, and proteſting, ſaying, 
«© Obey my voice .“ © Howbeit,” ſays the ſame pro- 
phet, * I ſent unto you all my ſervants the prophets, 
„ riſing early and ſending them, ſaying, O do not this 
„ abominable thing that I hate!“ Is God then fo 
careful, fo earneſt, and ſo diligent, about this matter, 
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and are we ſo negligent ang carelefs ene it our- 
ſelves? 

Gt hly, How indefarigable are worldly. men in 8 
ing their inordinate luſts and appetites? May we not 
every day ſee the covetous, the voluptuous, or the am- 
bitious ſinner, cach unweariedly purſuing what he takes 


to be his intereſt? What pains will a covetous world- 


ling beſtow in order to ſcrape together the periſhing 
riches of che earth? He riſes carly, and fits up late; 
he denies himſelf, not only the innocent enjoyments, 
but,even the neceſſurtes of life, that he may thereby 
procure the ſordid droſs he ſo much doats on. With 
no leſs eagerneſs does the voluptuous man purſue his 
pleaſures, and the ambitious man his honours and pre- 
ferments. He carefully watches every opportunity to 
advance himſelf in the world. So that we have occa- 


ſion every day to fee that ſaying of our Saviour veri- 


ficd, “ The children of this world are in their genera- 


«© tion wiſer than the children of light *.” If all that 


diligence. and application, all that prudence and cir- 
cumſpection, that are uſed by them, in order to com- 
paſs their worldly ends, were uſed in working out the 
ſalvation of their ſouls, they would ſoon be flouriſhing 
Chriſtians. But ſhould not their example have ſome 
influence upon us, who pretend to have the falvation 
of our fouls at heart? Shall carnal and worldly men, 
who are only purſuing the momentary enjoyments of a 
tranſitory life, outſtrip us in diligence, who are ſeeking 
after an inheritance which is uncorrupted, undefiled, 
and which fadeth not away ? Shall they be more inde- 
fatigable in acquiring the deceitful trifles of a perith- 
ing world, than we are in endeavouring to obtain the 
ſolid and ſubſtantial welfare of our immortal ſouls ? 
Shall the miſer labour night and day for thoſe uncer- 
tain riches, to which he will be compelled in ſo ſhort a 
time to bid an eternal adieu, and ſhall we be ſo lazy 
and ſlothful in laying up to ourſelves treaſures, where 
neither moth nor ruſt can corrupt, and where no 
thieves can break through and ſteal ? Shall the vo- 
luptuary ſpend his time, and waſte his ſubſtance, in 
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procuring his deluſive enjoyments, and ſhall we be ſo 
ſparing of our pains, in order to arrive at thoſe rivers 
of pleaſure which are at the right hand of God? Fi- 
nally, ſhall the ambitious man ſo unweariedly court and 
ſolicit for the favour of an earthly monarch, while we 
are ſo indolent and indifferent about bur being the fa- 
vourites of the ſupreme being; and becoming, through 
Chriſt, kings and prieſts unto God his Father? Let 
us be prevailed upon, even by the example of wicked 
men, who exceed us ſo far in diligence and fervour. 
As our Saviour urged the example of the unjuſt ſteward 
to teach his diſciples wiſdom and prudence in the ma- 
nagement of 'their ſpiritual intereſts; ſo we may be 
raught, by a plea of this kind, to exert ourſelves with 
diligence and zeal. Surcly we have greater reaſon to do 
io than the men of the world. We have nobler enjoy- 
ments to purſue after than they. This argument is 
handled by the Apoſtle Paul, when he ſays, And eve- 
« ry man that ſtriveth for the maſtery, is temperate in 
all things: Now, they do it to obtain a corruptible 
© crown, but we an incorruptible “.“ The apoſtle is 
here recommending to the Corinthians diligence in run- 
, ning the Chriſtian race, from the example of thoſe who 
engaged in the games chat were ſo frequent among the 
ancient Greeks. At theſe games there were ſeveral 
who contended in races, either on foot or in chariots. 
The reward, which was a crown or garland, was hung 
up at the goal, in order to animate the candidates by 
having it full in their view. Now, theſe crowns, which 
they ſo earneſtly contended for, were made only of the 
withering leaves of olive, bays, or laurel; and there- 
fore the apoſtle juſtly adds, They do it to obtain a 
© corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible,? If 
theſe ancient racers, for the ſake of fo fading and pe- 
riſhing a crown, were temperate in all things, i. e. 
were {ſparing in the uſe of meat and drink, to keep their 
bodies from being unwieldy for theſe violent exerciſes, 
what laborious diligence may not be expected from a 
Chriſtian, who has ſuch a glorious and incorruptible 
crown to contcnd for? It is likewiſe called a crown 
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of righteouſneſs : Henceforth there is laid up for me 
« A crown of righteouſneſs *,” It is called a crown of 
life: „ Bleſſed is the man chat endureth temptation; 
« for 1 when he is tried, he ſhall. receive the crown of 
4 life, which the Lord hath promiſed to them that love 
« him .“ It is called a crown of glory: And when 
e the chief Shepherd ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive a 
* crown of glory that fadeth not away +.” In a word, 
it is ſuchi an exceeding and eternal weight of glory, as 
eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived. 
And however great the difficulties may be that lie in the 
way, of our Chriſtian courſe, this may be ſufficient to a- 
nimate us with, life and, vigour, whenever we begin to 
flag and languiſh. The conſideration that it is heaven 
we, are contending for, ſhould rouſe us. There is 
enough in this one word to put ſpurs to our, diligence, 
and make us mount up as eagles. When the apoſtle 
ſaw the prize which was at the end of his Chriſtian 
courſe, he forgot thoſe things that were behind, and 
preſſed forward with the utmoſt vehemence and ar- 
dour. In like manner, he repreſents the influence 
which this noble conſideration had upon him and his 
contemporaries: For this cauſe we faint not; but 
60 though our outward man periſh, yet the inward man 
js renewed day by day |.” 

_ 7thly, In order to urge this conſideration a little far- 
ther, let us conſider, that the more diligent we are in 
religion now, the greater and more glorious ſhall our 
reward be hereafter. Some divines have been of opi- 
nion, that we ought not to inquire with curioſity, whe- 
ther there will be different degrees of glory in the fu- 
ture ſtate or not? and, I ſhould have heartily joined 
with them, if this had been merely a matter of ſpecu- 
lation; but ſince inquiring into it may have a powerful 
influence on the practice, I do not think ſuch a noble ar- 
gument and motive for diligenee and fervour ſhould be 
altogether overlooked. Beſides, it ſeems to be fo plain- 
ly revealed in ſcripture, that the mention of it need 
not be called indulging our curioſity, but only the uſing 
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an argument which the ſcripture, very manifeſtly affords 
us. We are told in ſeveral places, that we ſhall be re- 


warded according to our works. This phraſe does not 


mean that any works of ours are the meritorious ground 
of reward, but only denotes a certain proportion in the 
tuture glory, according to. the. diligence of the perſons 

n whom it is beſtowed : - „ For we muſt all appear 
© before the judgement-ſeat of Chriſt, that every man 
„ may receive the things done in the body, according. 
„ to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad “.“ 
So we are told in Revelations, “ And I ſaw the dead, 
« {mall and great, ſtand before God; and the books 
« were opened; and the dead were judged out of 
© thoſe things which were written in the books, accor- 
« ding to their works +.” And in the ſame book it is 
ſaid, “ Behold, I come quickly, and my reward is 
« with me, to give every man according as his works 
6 ſhall be 4.“ This doctrine will likewiſe appear, if we 
read the parable of the pounds . It is likewiſe taught 
us in other paſſages of holy writ. The Prophet Daniel 
tells us, that “they who be wiſe ſhall ſhine as the 
„ brightneſs of the firmament **;” which imports a 
ſuperior degree of glory to ſuch as have been moſt uſc- 
ful in the world. Thoſe who have been ſtars of the 
firſt magnitude in the church militant on earth, ſhall 
likewiſe be ſtars of the firſt magnitude in the church 
triumphant above. The Apoſtle Paul, when he ex- 
horts the Corinthians to charity, urges them with this 
argument, ©* He that ſoweth ſparingly, ſhall reap alſo 
* {paringly; but he that ſoweth bountifully, ſhall reap 
« alſo bountifully ++,” The preſent lite is our ſeed- 
time, and the future life is the harveſt, when we ſhall 
reap what we beveled, I might mention many 0- 
ther paſſages of ſcripture where this doctrine is implied; 
ſuch as the following: There is one glory of the ſun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
« the ſtars; for one ſtar differeth from another ſtar in 
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glory fo alſo is the reſurrection of the dead . We 
may alſo obſerve, what tends to confirm this opinion, 
that it evidently appears from ſcripture, that there will 
be different degrees of puniſhment among the damned 
in bell. 'Thoſe who have ſinned with an high hand, 
and who have been [notorious offenders, will be pu- 
niſhed with more ſeverity than thoſe who have not ar- 
rived at ſuch a pitch of wickedneſs and impiety. Our 
Saviour tells us expreſsly, that it will be more tolerable, 
in the day of judgement, for Sodom 'and Gomorrah, 
than for thoſe places-where he had preached, and which 
would have this condemnation, That light was come 
into the world, but they loved darkneſs more than 
light.“ It is likewiſe plain, and indeed it is generally 

allowed, that there are different orders of thoſe happy 
ſpirits who never fell. We read of thrones and domi- 
nions, principalities and powers, angels and archangels, 
which ſeem to imply, that ſome of theſe glorious beings 
are advanced to greater dignities, and higher honours, 
than others. Now, if we ſuppoſe that God is uniform 
in all his works, we are not to imagine, that the glori- 
fied ſaints alone ſhall all be equally happy. And in- 
deed there is ſomething abſurd in conceiving, that the 
Apoſtle Paul, for example, who was ſo zealous and fo 
diligent a ſervant of his Lord, ſhould be advanced no 
higher in glory than thoſe righteous which the ſcripture 
tells us “are but ſcarcely ſaved.“ 

I have inſiſted the longer in proving this. porn, be- 
cauſe-it affords us ſuch a powerful motive to activity and 
diligence in religion. This argument is ſuch as ſhould 
influence even thoſe who have got over the fear of God's 
wrath. For not only will thoſe who have no diligence 
come ſhort of ſalvation, not only is ſome degree of it 
neceflary in order to everlaſting life, but the greater our 
diligence, the higher our glory and happineſs, If there 
be ſo many degrees of felicity in heaven, and if they are 
to be meaſured out to us according to our works, with 
what activity and vigour ſhould we engage in the great 
work of religion, that ſo we may be advanced to higher 
thrones of glary, and be admitted to a more intimate 
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. viſion and fruition of God ? It is the mark of a baſe and 
diſingenuous ſpirit, to aim only at the loweſt degrees of 
glory, and to be ſatisfied with barely eſcaping the tor- 
ments threatened againſt impenitent ſinners. This is a 
ſtrong ſymptom that we are not endued with the excel- 
lent ſpirit which is peculiar to the ſons of God, and that 
our religion proceeds from no higher motive than the 
fear of puniſhment z but if we had a true love to God, 
and ſuch a deſire as we ought to have for that glorious 
happineſs, which conſiſts in enjoying him, we would be 
{till aſpiring after higher and higher degrees of it, and 
bounding ourſelves with nothing ſhort of perfection. 
Now it is the hand of the diligent only that maketh rich; 
it is he that ſoweth bountifully who- ſhall reap bounti- 
fully. What a glorious encouragement is this to beſtir 
ourſelves with all the vigour and activity we are capable 
of, when we are aſſured that the reward ſhall be ſo much 
the greater, , 

8thly, Let us likewiſe conſider what advances in holi- 
neſs have been made by others who have gone before us. 
When we contemplate the lives of ſome worthies who 
have already trod the path to heaven, and obſerve how 
faithful and patient, how active and zealous they have 
been, it may cover us with bluſhes for the ſmall pro- 
greſs we have made, and rouſe us from our ſloth, to 
tollow their noble example. 'Thus we find the apoſtle 
propoſing the example of eminent ſaints as an argument 
for diligence : And we deſire, that ye be not flothful, 
* but followers of them who through faith and pa- 
t tience are now inheriting the promiſes *.” In the 
ſame epiſtle +, he ſets before us the noble examples of 
Old-Teſtament worthies, tbat by them we may be fired 
with an holy emulation, and exert ourſelves with all our 
might to equal them. He thus concludes the ſubject : 
© Wherefore, ſeeing we alſo are compaſſed about with 
& ſo great a cloud of witneſſes, let us lay aſide every 
„weight, and the fin which doth ſo eaſily beſet us, and 
run with patience the race ſet before us 1.“ When 
we confider how Enoch by faith walked with God, and 
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how Moſes ſpake with him face to face, what a f 
ſhould this be to our diligence, who rarely enjoy fuch 
inſtances of his favour ? When we conſider the pa- 
tience of Job, the piety of David and of Hezekiah, in 
ſhort, when we confider all thoſe eminent and worthy 
characters, who by faith“ ſubdued kingdoms, wrought 
« righteouſneſs, obtained promiſes, and ſtopped the 
„ mouths of lions,” how ſhould this inflame our zeal, 
and inſpire us, who are ſo far behind them, with the 
moſt vehement ardour ? When we conſider the dili- 
gence and zeal of the Apoſtle Paul, who, even in com- 
pariſon with the faithful miniſters of Chriſt in theſe 
truly primitive ages, was, as he himſelf tells us, in la- 
bour more abundant z when we confider what fatigues 
he cheartully endured, how he wiſhed to ſpend and be 
{pent in the ſervice of Chriſt, and in the cauſe of the go- 
ſpel, ſhould it not have ſome influence upon us in quick- 
ening our diligence? When we hear of the courage 
and intrepidity of thoſe brave martyrs, whom all the 
cruel engines of torture could not overcome; when we 
run over in our minds theſe noble examples of faith and 
patience, how juſtly may we be aſhamed of our indo- 
lence? Do not our fouls burn with emulation at the 
remembrance of their virtues ? Shall we ſuffer our- 
felves to be ſo far behind, and to be fo much outdone, 
by thoſe who had no other aſſiſtance but what is like- 
wiſe offered unto us? Under this particular I might 
likewiſe mention the example of our blefled Saviour, 
who counted it his meat and his drink to do the will of 
his heavenly Father, and who went about continually 
doing good. But having formerly ſpoke of the dili- 
gence ot Chriſt in the work of our ſalvation, I ſhall not 
inſiſt upon it any farther at prefent. | 

Thus, my brethren, you ſee how many arguments 

conſpire together in engaging us to the moſt unwearied 
diligence in religion. And indeed the reaſonableneſs, 
yea, the abſolute neceſſity, of diligence, and the folly 
and danger of negligence, in an affair of ſuch import- 
ance, is fo great, that it may juſtly be matter of ſur- 
priſe, that there is one perſon who has heard of ſalva- 
tion who does not apply himſelf with all his might to a 
religiovs courſe of life. And yet ſuch a perſon is ex- 
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ceeding rare. The greateſt part of mankind ſcarcely 
pretend even to the appearance and ſhadow of religion; 
and ſome who make the higheſt pretences, only uſe it to 
cover the abominable luſts which they ſecretly cheriſh in 
their hypocritical hearts. Even ſuch as are truly con- 
cerned for their immorral ſouls, and are fairly entered 
on a religious courſe of life, generally purſue it with 
langour and indifference. How much are even theſe 
perſons overcome by negligence and floth ? and where 
is the man who is fincerely aſſiduous and diligent in the 
practice of his duty? Would it not be of importance 
to inquire, | | 0 95! 


III. Ix ro the cauſes why ſuch a character is ſo rare, 
that by this means we may be taught to avoid them ? 

1/4, It is very plain, that one great ſource of negli- 
gence in religion, is want of faith. We in reality do 
not believe the great truths of the goſpel, whatever we 
may pretend to, if our lives are not more fuitable to 
them than thoſe of the generality of mankind. We 
either do not believe them at all, or the aſſent we give 
to them is not fo firm as it ought to be, and 2 
has not that influence on our practice which it ought 
to have. Let us ſuppoſe a man to be firmly perſuaded 
of the following truths: That in a ſhort time, how 
ſhort he knows not, he is to die; that this death will 
land him in an unchangeable ſtate, either of eternal 
happineſs or eternal miſery; that now is the only time 
to ſecure the one or the other of theſe ſtates to him - 
felt; that the happineſs which is offered infinitely ex- 
ceeds his moſt aſpiring wiſhes; that the puniſhment 
which is threatened comprehends all the torments his 
imagination can coticeive ; — I fay, let us ſuppoſe a man 
as firmly perſuaded of theſe truths as he is of his own 
exiſtence, Can we think, that ſuch a man would have 
any thing fo much at heart as the ſalvation of his ſoul, 
and that he would not apply himfelf to every thing 
which could contribute towards the ſucceſs of that great 
defign? Is it poffible he could act with indifference 
in a matter where he knows his moſt important in- 
tereſts are concerned? If a man was told, that his 
houſe was on fire, and that if help was not ſpeedily 


- brought; his whole ſubſtance would be deſtroyed z and 
af we ſaw him ſtill go on with ſome trifling affair, 
vould we not immediately conclude, that he thought 
himſelf impoſed upon, and that the intelligence was 
Falſe? nn Wen 
I know. the generality of careleſs Chriſtians will think 
it is doing them injuſtice to rank them with Atheiſts and 
Infidels,' It may perhaps be pretended, that they do not 
miſbelieve theſe great truths, but only that they do not 
think upon them ſo much as they ought to do; and 
that this is the true reaſon why they have ſo little in- 
fluence on their practice. To this the anſwer is eaſy : 
It is true, indeed, they do not think upon them; but 
then the reaſon why they do not, is becauſe they diſbe- 
lie ve them: for if they were firmly perſuaded of them, 
they would be the ſubject of their thoughts, till they 
had made the deepeſt impreſſion upon their minds. It 
is poſſible, indeed, that a truth which a man firmly be- 
lieves may eſcape his memory, if it be of little import- 
ance; but tell him a truth which touches him moſt ſen- 
ſibly, and in which his all is deeply concerned, and if he 
believes it to be true, it is impoſſible he can ceaſe to 
think of it. To make uſe of our former ſimile: If a 
man was told by credible perſons, that his houſe was 
on fire, would he give this as a reaſon why he did not 
call for help, that it had ſlipped out of his mind? Or 
ſuppoſe. a man knew well enough that fire would burn 
him if he touched it, would we not think him mad; if 
he ſhould thruſt his hand into it, and tell us, that he 
was not adverting to the power which the fire had 
of burning him? It is impoſſible a man can forget 
ſuch truths as theſe. He muſt call them to mind 
on every proper occaſion, if he r-ally believes them. 
Unbelief, therefore, is at the root of all our negli- 
gence in religion. Indeed it muſt be owned, that there 
is a dreg of unbelief even in the hearts of God's people 
_ themſelves. In proportion as this principle prevails, are 
they negligent and ſlothful in thoſe things that belong 
to their eternal peace. And therefore I would earneſt- 
ly recommend it to every one of you, that you would 
labour to have a firm and deep perſuaſion of all the im- 
portant truths of the goſpel upon your own minds. 
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There are many different degrees of perſuaſion, which, 
according as they are weak or ſtrong, have a different 
influence on the conduct. If a merchant was told by a 
perſon, on whoſe credit he would not altogether de- 
pend, that there was a great quantity of gold in a very 
diſtant country, which he might eafily procure, if he 
would fend a ſhip to the place, it is probable he would 
not put himſelf to any expence upon ſuch uncertain in- 
formation, although, at the ſame time, he did not di- 
realy diſbelieve it, and knew not but it might be fo. 
But if he were informed of this' by one whoſe credit 
he was perfectly aſſured of, then it would begin to have 
fomeanfluence upon his mind, and he would fend a 
ſhip upon the faith of it. In like manner, when people 
read the great truths of the goſpel, if they truly believe 
them as things that are certain, they would undoubred- 
ly act upon the faith of them, and live in ſome mea- 
ſure ſuitable to the impreſſions they naturally make. 
But does not all the faith of moſt people conſiſt in this, 
that they do not contradi& or deny the goſpel? It 
may be true, for any thing they know, Alas! my 
brethren, if this be all the aſſent we give to the great 
doctrines of religion, it will never have a ſufficient in- 
fluence on our hearts and lives. If we are to judge the 
faith of men by their practice, we will find too much 
ground for the old complaint, © Who hath believed our 
report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
„ revealed?“ : | 3 

2dly, Another cauſe of negligence in religion, is love 
to the things of the world. Our heart and our affections 
are ſet upon temporal objects. Our zeal and our dili- 
gence 1s all beſpoke and pre-engaged. We are already 
cumbered about ſo many things, that we forget the one 
thing needful. The great reaſon of this, I believe, is, 
that the things of this world are preſent; whereas the 
things of another world are future, and at a great di- 
itance. The things of this world are ſenſible; whereas 
the things of another world are fpiritual : faith is only 
the ſubſtance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not ſeen.” And I doubt not but heaven and 
hell, being things of another world, and conſequently 
things which are at a ſeeming diſtance, on this account 
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make but a flight impreſſion upon our minds, and have 
but an inconſiderable influence upon our practice. On 
the other hand, the profits, the pleaſures, and the ho- 
nours of the world, being things that are ſeen and felt, 
make a deep impreſſion upon us, and render us negli - 
gent about the ſalvation of our immortal ſouls. This 
worldly diſpoſition we muſt labour to guard againſt, if 
we would apply with diligence to religion, We ought 
to conſider, that though a benefit be future, this is no 
reaſon why we ſhould abate our zeal in proſecuting it. 
All our purſuits, and almoſt all our actions, are for the 
ſake of ſomething future. In the beginning of life we 
apply, in order to become maſters of ſame honeſt call- 
ing; but is not all our money and time laid out in pro- 
ſpect of ſomething future, namely, a livelihood when 
we are of age? When a merchant ſends a ſhip to ſea, 
it is in hopes of gain at ſome diſtant time, although he 
cannot aſſure himſelf that his ſhip will certainly return. 
Here, then, lies the great difference between temporal 
things and things that are ſpiritual. In the affairs of 
our ſouls, we act upon a future proſpect indeed; but 
we act with far more certainty than in the affairs of 
time: for the promiſe of God affures us of full ſucceſs 
in the way of the goſpel. Beſides, in order to wean 
our affections more effectually from the things of this 
world, there are two remarkable differences between 
them, which we ſhould always remember, and endea- 
vour to rivet in our ſouls. The firſt regards the things 
themſelves, the ſecond the duration of them. Al- 
though the things of this world are preſent and ſen- 
ſible; yet how trifling and inconfiderable are they to an 
immortal ſoul ! But a heaven and a hell, though they 
be at ſome diſtance, and God only knows how ſmall the 
diſtance may be, are of ſuch a nature as well deſerve 
our moſt ſerious regard. As the torments of the damn- 
ed infinitely exceed all the calamities of life, ſo there is 
no compariſon between the happineſs (falſely ſo called) 
which flows from carnal enjoyments, and the incom- 
prehenfible bliſs that is reſerved for ſaints in heaven. 
Again, although the things of this world are preſent, 

et how ſhort and uncertain is the enjoyment of them? 
We may have them to-day, and loſe them to-morrow, 
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Could we even promiſe to ourſelves the enjoyment of 
them during the longeſt term of human life, what is 
this in compariſon of eternity? A heaven and a hell 
are things that are never to have an end. Now it is a 
plain rule of wiſdom, to decline a preſent pleaſure for 
one that is equal to it of longer continuance, or to ſub- 
mit to a preſent inconvenience, to prevent one that will 
be more laſting, or to obtain a more laſting good. But 
in the caſe we are now ſpeaking of, when we conſider, 
that the things of another world are not only infinitely 
more laſting than the things of this, but likewiſe infi- 
nitely greater in their nature, it ſhould be ſufficient, and 
more than | ſufficient, - to balance the "conſideration of 
the one's being preſent and the other future. It ſhould 
be ſufficient to put ſpurs to our diligence, and make us 
exert all the vigour we are maſters of. 

3dly, The difficulties that are to be met with in a re- 
ligious courſe of life, is another cauſe that prevents 
men from applying to it with ardour and reſolution : 
„There is a lion without, ſays the ſlothful man, I 
« ſhall be ſlain in the ſtreets.” He forms and enter- 
tains the moſt melancholy apprehenſions of the dangers 
and hardſhips which the fincere practice of religion will 
expoſe him to; and theſe weaken his reſolution, and 
make him give over all hopes of ſucceeding in an enter - 
priſe which he looks upon as deſperate. [Part of the 
Manuſcript is wanting here.] | 


Travs have I executed the plan by which I propos 
ſed to illuſtrate the firſt doctrine, viz. That a Chri- 
ſtian, in the practice of religion, ſhould not ſatisfy 
himſelf with faint and languid efforts, but ſhould exert 
himſelf with the greateſt diligence and application. 
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Wherefore the rather, brethren, gi ve diligence to make 
your calling and election ſure : for 4 ye do theſe things, 
ye _ never n 0 
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bens now to the ſecond doctrine 1 e to 
I illuſtrate, viz. That we ſhould not only endeavour 
to attain an intereſt in Chriſt, but that we ſhould give 
ourſelves no reſt till we have arrived at a certainty and 
aſſurance of it. | 


In diſcourſing oye this lutte, 1 ſhall adopt the fol- 
lowing method. 

1, I ſhall explain the nature of this privilege, and 
ſhow you upon what it is founded; . 2dly, I ſhall ſhow 
you, that it is attainable in this life 3 3dly, I ſhall offer 


ſome arguments to perſuade. you to be diligent in ſeek- 
ing after it. 


I. I Au to explain the nature of this privilege, and 
ſhow you upon what it is founded. 

Aſſurance is the certain knowledge which a good man 
hath, that he is now in a ſtate of favour and friendſhip 


with God, and that he ſhall afterwards be received in- 


to everlaſting glory. It is founded upon the divine 
truth of the promiles of ſalvation, the inward evidence 
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of choſe graces to which the iſes are made, and 
c the teſtimony of the Spirit, witneſſing with cheir ſpirits : 
that they are the children of God.” | 

J call it a certain knowledge, to diſtinguiſh it both 
—— the vain preſumption of ſecure finners, and the 
conjecturai hopes of weaker Chriſtians. There are, no 
doubt, too many in the world, who fondly flatter them- 
ſelves with a vain reſumptuous imagination that they 
are in the favour ok God God, and will be admitted into 
heaven. But this is ſo far from being a certain know- 
ledge, that it is either founded on groſs miſtakes, or 
flows from an indolent and careleſs temper of mind. 
Such perſons either miſtake the terms of ſalvation, or 
think they have performed the conditions of it when 
they have not, or give themſelves no time to reflect up- 
on the ſubject. There are ſome who miſtake the terms 
of falvation. They conceive. ſuch notions of the mercy 
of God, as if he was to ſave us without our forſaking 
iniquity, provided only we have ſome faint wiſhes to be 
in his favour, and utter at times ſome dry complaint 
or confeſſion of our fins. They truſt in God's mercy, 
and think this is all that will be required of them. It 
is no wonder that where theſe miſtakes prevail, carnal 
ſecurity ſhould always accompany them. This, how- 
ever, is far from being a certain knowledge of things 
that are thus but fondly imagined. This is crying, 
Peace, peace, when there is no peace.“ Others, a- 
gain, may have juſter notions of the terms of ſalvation ; 
but their ſfelf-conceit makes them imagine that they 
have performed the conditions thereof when they have 
not. It is natural for man to be prejudiced in his own 
favour, and to view his own actions in the moſt favour- 
able light. On this account, there are many who look 
upon their faith, repentance, and obedience, which are 
falſe and ſpurious, as true and genuine, There are 
many likewiſe who are ſo deeply immerſed in the cares 
and pleaſures of the world, that the ſalvation of their 
fouls is an object that gives them little concern. They 
are ſo wholly taken up with the things of this preſent 
life, that they ſpend their time in an uuthinking — 
about a future ſtate. K 
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I habe been thus particular in deſcribing the ſeveral 
kinds of carnal ſecurity, that you may obſerve the dif- 
ference between this and that ſolid aſſurance of an in- 
tereſt in Chriſt which good men alone can be poſſeſſed 
of. It is impoſſible to have a certait aſſurance of that 
which is not true; and therefore none are in poſſeſſion 
of the privilege I am ſpeaking of but good men alone; 
for none elſe can have the aſſurance that they are in a 
Nate of grace; becauſe it is certain that none elſe are 
ſo. But although this be a privilege poculiar to thoſe 
that are truly religious, yet it is not common to all 
ſuch. I call it therefore a certain knowledge; to diſ- 
tinguiſh it likewiſe from the conjectural hopes of wrak- 
er Chriſtians, There may be a well · grounded hope in 
a true believer, who yet has not fo full an evidence of 
grace as amounts to an infallible aſſurance. There are 
many fincere Chriſtians, who, on the one hand, have 
probable grounds for hoping the beſt ; but, on the o- 
ther, are too frequently ſenſible of ſomething in their 
conduct that gives them reaſon to fear the worſt. So 
that although they may ſometimes feel the cheerful 
dawn of hope, yet ſtill they are in a ſtate of uncertain- 
ty, and cannot determine the matter to their entire: ſa- 
tis faction. But this aſſurance of which I am now 
ſpeaking, and which every believer, by ſuitable dili - 
gence, may attain, is a ſure and infallible knowledge, 
which leaves no room for doubt or heſitation. Ir is 
called by the apoſtle, «© The full aſſurance of hope, an 
« anchor of the ſoul both ſure and ſtedfaſt *.“ This 
will appear by conſidering the grounds upon which it is 
founded. Theſe are, nen e 1 
1/t, The divine truth of the promiſes of ſalvation. 
There cannot be a ſurer baſis for any thing than the | 
veracity of God, becauſe it is abſolutely impoſſible he 
can deceive us. Whatever is founded upon this, there- 
fore, muſt be attended with the higheſt degree of cer- 
tainty. Now, a believer's aſſurance of God's favour 
is built upon this foundation. This the apoſtle tells 
us, in ſuch terms as demonſtrate that nothing can be 
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ſurer. For his own words, Iirefer vou to Heb. vi. 


16. UC. 14 tbe; eee eee eee nb ii bon 
Adiy, The inward: evidence of thoſ> graces uno which 
the promiſes are made. The promiſes: are made to 
faith: Believe on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, aud thou 
4; ſhalt be ſaved; and thy houſe 7.“ This i is ont in- 
fallible For aſſurance. They are made tu Roli - 
neſs : e Bleſſod are the pure in heart, for ithey» hail 
# ſee God . Here, then; is another 


cover thoſe graces in themſelves; is plain, betauſe; 
+1: 34ly, Another ground upon which aſſurancei is 
founded, is the teſtimony of the Spirit, witneſſiug wich 
their ſpirits that they are the children: of God. The 
Holy Ghoſt fwrlears up the evidences, and diſcovers che 
graces, in theqſoul ) of a good man, a to mike it ap- 
pear, wh the 'Highed, Wem ger that he is achildror 
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u. 1 Aw to ſhow, That ſuch e attainable 
in this life. Vis wilt appear „en ur, 1 _ 
unn 114 2:12 gti u ui be: 

1, It is plain Saab nature of the ching WA A 
man may reaſon the ſame way in the ſpiritual life as in 
the natural life. In the natural life, we not only think 
and - underſtand, but we are conſcious that we do ſo. 
In the ſpiritual life, too, there are not: only direct, but 
likewiſe reflex acts of the ſoul. When a man, thére- 
fore, exerts any ſpiritual grace, What ſhould hinder 
him to feel that he does ſo? He that believeth,“ 
fays the Apoſtle John, on the Son of God, hath the 
* witneſs in himſelf .“ He need but look into his own 
breaſt, and obſerve: his own conduct, to be ſenſible of 
the ſtate of his ſoul. There is undoubtedly a wide dif- 
ference between the diſpoſitions; ſentiments, and actions 
of a regenerate perſon, and thoſc of a natural man, 
who is yet under the dominion of ſin, and the ſlavery 
of his luſts : „If any man be in Chriſt, he is a ew 
© creature. Old things are paſſed away, all things are 


* Acts, xvi, 31, + Match. v. 8. $ 1 John, v. 10. 


ground of aſſu- 
rance. That believers may be enabled certainty to: dif 
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& becbme new. It | is, plain, that th feripture has 
marked this difference very diſtinctly; why then may 
ve not obſerve, whether our own actions, temper, and 
diſpoſitions, correſpond with the one or the other of 
theſe characters? And what ſhould hinder us to con- 


dred of God or not i We. find Paul ſpeaking as if he 
wondered how Chriſtians: could be ignorant of their 
ſtate: Either Chriſt muſt be in you, he ſays, or you 
muſt be reprobates . Theſe are two very different 
ſtates 3 they are quite oppoſite to one another: how. is 
it then tllat you are ignorant which af them you are 
in d From this we may conclude, that it is ſo far from 
being impoſſible for a believer to attain aſſurance, that 
it is. rather a wonder ho ſuch perſons come to want it. 
Aly, We have many inſtances, in ſoriptu 
who have attained this noble privilege: Often do we 
find David aſſerting with confidence his intereſt in God, 
and his ſincerity in his covenant. In the 26th pſalm, 
lic:-appeals'ro God himſelf, who he knew would bear 
wieneſs to his fincerity::-* Judge me, O Lord,“ he ſays, 
1% for I have walked in mine integrity; I have truſted 


„% alſo in the Lord; therefore I ſhall not ſlide.  Exa- 


* mine me. O Lord; and prove me : try my reins, and 
«my heart; for thy loving-kindneſs is before mine 
« eyes.” And again, When thou ſaidſt, Seek ye my 
1 face; my heart ſaid: unto: thee, Thy face, Lord, will 
JL ſeek .“ By the whole ſtrain of the Song of Solo- 
mon, it appears, that, the ſpouſe was certainly aſſured 
of ber intereſt in him who is repreſented under the 
character of the bridegroom. We likewiſe find the 
New - Teſtament ſaints conſcious of their faith, and of 
the ſincerity of their good diſpoſitions. The father of 
the lunatic aſſerts the truth of his faith, though he la- 
ments the weakneſs of it: I believe, Lord; help thou 
„ mine unbelief |.” How often do we find the Apoſtle 
Paul exulting in the triumphs of an affured Chrittian : 
I am perſuaded,” ſays he, that neither death, nor 
“ life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, &c. 


* z Cor. v. 7. + 2 Cor. xiii. 5. I Pf. zii. 8. 
Mark, iz. 24. 


clude with infallible. certairityz whether we are the chil- 


re, of - ſaints ' 
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« ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the love of God 
« which is in Jeſus Chriſt our Lord .“ From theſe 
inſtances, then, we ſee that this glorious privilege is 
attainable in the preſent life. Nor can it be here ob- 
jected, chat this was owing to ſome immediate and ex- 
traordinary revelation which God was pleaſed to beſtow 
upon theſe: primitive ſaints]; for it is plain, that they at- 
_ tained it in an ordinary way, by reflecting upon their 
own conduct, and on the fincerity-of their religion. 
This is the way in which David reaſons. He was con- 


ſcious to himſelf, that ht had walked in his integrity 3 


and therefore he concludes; : that he ſhould not flide. 
The Apoſtle Paul, too, finding he had fought the good 
fight, concludes, that there is a crown of righteouſneſs 
laid up for him. Now, if theſe eminent ſaints attained 
- fuch a full aflurance even in this life, by the uſe of or- 
dinary means, what ſhould hinder us from the ſame 
attainment, if we purſue it with the ſame diligence ? But 
that this privilege was not peculiar to them, will appear, 
if we conſider, Fo; Ferro iet | 
3dly, That all Chriſtians are commanded in ſcri 
ro ſcek after it. The words in my text are delivered 
by way of exhortation, or apoſtolical precept. In the 
ſame manner, ſays the Apoſtle Paul, Examine your= 
“ ſelves, whether ye be in the faith; prove your own 
« ſelves : know ye not your on ſelves, how that Jeſus 
« Chriſt is in you, except ye be reprobates + ?” Now, 
theſe commands being directed to all Chriſtians in gene- 
ral, it is plain, that the enjoyment of this happy privi- 
lege is equally attainable by all who are diligent in queſt 
of it. If we ſhould ſuppoſe, that it is impoſſible for a 
good man to difcover whether he be in a ſtate of grace 
or not, then what fignify theſe commands and exhor- 
tations ? If ſuch; were the caſe, would not all the 
trouble which one ſhould give himſelf in this matter be 
loſt labour? And dove think the apoſtle would exhort 
us to labour in vain, and engage us in a purſuit which 
could never be attended with ſucceſs? „ e 
\ 4thly, The inſpired writers have left upon record ma- 


ny characters, by which, when we apply them to our- 
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ſelves, we may diſcover whether or not we are in & 
ſtare of grace; "ſuch us the following: By this ſhall 
all men know that ye are my difciptes,: if ye love one 
4s another % And again, . Whoſoever doth not 

righteouſneſs, is — neither he that loveth 
6% not his brother f.“ apoſtle tells us him- 


ſelf, that one great ES of his writing this epiſtle was, 


know how to attain the aflurance 
ſtate: "#4 Theſe things have I written to 
« you that believe on the name of the 8on of God, 


chat Chriſtians 


* that ye may know chat ye have eternal life.“? Now, 


if aſſurance be a privilege that is not attainable in this 
life; to what purpoſe are all theſe marks and characters 


of ſcripture left upon record ? Undoubtedly they are 


not written in vain, We muſt therefore conclude, _ 


aſſurance i is attainable through their aſſiſtance. 

Laſtly, If the affurance of our intereſt in Chriſt were 
not attainable in this life, what ſolid ground would a 
believer have for ſpiritual joy? An holy gladneſs of 
heart is not only allowed us in this world, but it is a 
duty incumbent _— the children of God. Now, if a 

man were always in the dark about his ſpiritual 
ſtate, how could he give obedience to ſuch commands 
as theſe : «* Rejoice evermore.” «+ Rejoice in the Lord 
« always; and again I fay, Rejoice.” No wiſe man can 
rejoice on account of any happineſs which they are not 
in ſure poſſeſſion of; but Chriſtians are called to rejoice 


on account of ſpiritual bleſſings; and therefore chey 


muſt certainly have the eee of them. 


IH. I yRoctED now to what was my principal deſign, 


namely, To offer you ſome arguments and motives to 


excite your diligence in endeavouring to arrive at this 
valuable and glorious privilege. 

Indeed, my brethren, one would be: apt 1 to think, 
that there was no neceſſity for ſuch an employment, if 
the general practice of the world did not convince us 
of the contrary. It has been ſhown, that the aſſurance 
of eternal happineſs is attainable in this life; and would 
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any body imagine that Chriſtians, if they duly conſule- 
cd heir” — Mauld need to be preſſed and urged to 
ſeek after it You have already ſeen, that the poſitive 
I God obliges us to this duty: and ab- 
though there was nothing elſe to move us to it, is not 
the; authority of God ſufficient tu make us exert our- 
ſelves ?. But ſo ww wry from being the only motive, 
chat although there had been, no ſuch precept in the 
Bible, our own intereſt, if we conſulted it property, 
would be ſufficieot for chis purpoſe. This is a privi- 
lege of fuch à noble kind, that the attainment of it is 
a recompence for all the pains it can poſſibly coſt us; 
and the want of it is an evil which I am aſtoniſhed is 
ſo eaſily borne. To be uncertain whether we ſhall be 
erally happy or eternally miſerable, is enough, one 
would think, to diſtract any rational creature who 
knows the meaning of heaven or hell ; and yet how 
catily-do the genepality of men live under fuch an un- 
certainty,? Althaugh their own intereſt is deeply con- 
cerned, yet it 3s plain they need to be preſſed and urged 
to their duty in this particular. Now, in order to per- 
ſuade you to be in ſecuring this important point, 
I ſhall ſuggeſt a few ———— which to me appear 
to be powerful motives. 

Wi. may be induced 10 give all Wigenco to make our 
calling and election ſure, 1/, On account of the pleu- 
ſure and ſpirituab delight with which this noble pri- 
vilege is accompanied; adly, On account of the happy 
influence it has upon our growth in ſanctification. 
ul, We may be perſuaded to exert ourſelves in order 
to attain a ſtate of aſſurance, if we, would conſider, that 
it fills the heart with the ſweeteſt pleaſure and fatisfac- 
tion. It is indeed to be regretted, that ſo few of. us 
have felt the force of this argument by experience. But 
if we reflect on the experience of thoſe. who have poſ- 
ſeſſed chis glorious privilege, or upon the nature of the 
thing mel 1 it will appear, that ſuch a ſtate is attended 
with the moſt raviſhing joy and tranſporting pleaſure, 
ſuch a joy and pleaſure as infinitely exceed the higheſt 
ſenſual gratifications: Thou haſt put gladneſs in my 
. heart, ſays the Pſalmiſt, „% more than in the time 
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ec when their corn and wine increaſed 8.“ This glad- 
neſs is what Solomon calls “ continual feaſt. Ever- 
laſting joy is upon the heads of thoſe happy perſons, 
and ſorrow and ſighing flies away. This is a delight ſo 
ineffable, that thoſe who have felt it in its greateſt eeſta- 
cy are unable to deſcribe it, but declare it altogether 
inconceivable. It is called, the peace of God, which 
% paſſeth all underſtanding .“ In whom,” ſays the 
apoſtle, though now ye ſee him not, yet believing, ye 
6 rejoice with joy unſpeakable 4. 

Thus we ſee how theſe favourites of Heaven, who 
have been bleſſed with this glorious privilege, expreſs 
themſelves. If we conſult the nature of the thing, too, 
it will appear, that nothing can afford us ſo raviſhing a 
pleaſure; for nothing can be more agreeable to that 
ſelt . love which is eſſential to our conſtitution. It is ua- 
tural for every rational being, and at the ſame time it 
is innocent, to deſire and be pleaſed with the proſpect 
of happineſs: Now, this privilege which we are ſpeak- 
ing of conſiſts in the certain aſſurance, that we ſhall 
one day be put in poſſeſſion of the moſt exquiſite bliſs, 
and placed beyond the reach or apprehenſion of miſery. 
Beſides, nothing can be more agreeable, than to know 
that we are beloved by the perſons whom we love moſt 
ardently. Now, it is a principal part of the Chriſtian's 
character, that God and his Redeemer are the great 
objects of his moſt elevated affections. It muſt there - 
fore afford him the moſt touching ſenſations of pleaſure 
to know that he is loved by them again. But the aſſu- 
rance we are ſpeaking of, is the aſſurance of God's love, 
the aſſurance that we are the objects of the dying love 
of our Redeemer; and therefore it muſt touch our 
iouls with the moſt delightful ſenſations. Finally, the 
ſweeteſt of all our paſſions is that of joy, eſpecially 
when it flows from the poſſeſſion of what is truly good. 
Now, it is plain, that the moſt ſincere and exalted joy 
muſt be the neceſſary fruit of this comfortable privilege z 
or is it poſſible that one wha is aſſured of the love of 
God, who is aſſured of a Redeemer's grace, and who 
is aſſured of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
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that fadeth not away, is it poſſible, that one can be aſ- 


ſured of theſe things without being filled with joy un- 
ſpeakable and full of glory? This muſt inſpire his ſoul 
with ſuch a perpetual peace and tranquillity, as none 
but he can bly feel or expreſs. It muſt add a 
new chearfulneſs to all his comforrs, - and give an ad- 
ditional tranſport to all his joys. But in order to have 
a diſtincter notion of the happineſs which it muſt yield 
to one who is poſſeſſed of it, let us conſider ſuch a per- 
ſon in theſe different circumſtances: 1. In retirement; 

2. In the r of N ns 3 3. In afflic- 
tion; 4. In death. 

1. Let us confider bim; in bis ſolitary retirement. 
When he ſteps aſide from the buſineſs of the world, and 
converſes with himſelf in his ſecret meditations, he has 
a pleaſurable taſte of ſuch refined joys, and ſuch re- 
freſhing comforts, as the reſt of the world cannot poſ- 
fibly conceive: He delights himfelf in the Lord, who 

© gives him the deſires of his heart.” His meditation 
© of God is ſweet, and he finds himſelf glad in the 
„Lord.“ © In the multitude of my thoughts within 
4 me,“ ſays the Pſalmiſt, . thy comforts delight m 
6, ſoul. 5 Tf his meditations run on God, how — 
ing and comfortable muſt they be ! All the excellencies 
of that amiable being muſt be doubly amiable to bim 
who can look upon him as his reconciled Father. The 
more he finds in the Deity, it will enlarge his own trea- 
ſure ; for he can look upon all the attributes of God as 
making up his glorious and everlaſting portion. He 
can look upon the eternity of God as the date of his 
happineſs, the omnipotence of God as his guard, the 
faithfulneſs of God as his ſecurity, the wiſdom of God 
as his counſellor, in ſhort, the all-ſufficiency of God as 
the lot of his inheritance. When an unregenerated 
linner contemplates the perfections of his Creator, he 
may conceive of him as a being full of majeſty and 
greatneſs; but he cannot view him in the ſame amiable. 
light with the aflured believer... When he beholds him 
armed with vengeance and fury, there are none of his 
attributes but may ſtrike} terror into his foul. With 
what different ſentiments does an aſſured believer medi- 
tate on God! 4 Whom have I in heaven but chee he 
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| fays, © there is none upon the earth whom: 1 defire be- 
c«c ſides thee *.” 17 I AH 20/02 
Again, if an rod Chriſnad, in his retirement, turn 
Bis eye inward, and think upon his on heart, though 
he will ſtill meet with abundant matter for humilia- 
tion, yet even there his meditations may be ſweet. He 
fees chat his ſins, however great and numerous, are all 
waſhed away by the blood of his Redeemer. He ſers a 
work of ſanctification fairly begun; and he knows, that 
God, who has begun a good work in him, will in due 
time perfect what he has begun; that in the day of Chriſt 
he may be preſented, not having ſpot o wrinkle, or: any 
fuch thing. If the —— and felicity of a future ſtate 
de the ſubje& of his meditation, — delightful muſt 
it be to him, who knows that all the fullneſs of joy 
which is in God's -prefence, and the ineffable pleaſures 
which are at his right hand, are reſerved for him? 
With what rapture will he look upon heaven as his on, 
and wander Ar on boa _ of an wry ors 1 
nit! | 
On che other bend; cine contemprible is a wicked 
man in his retirement? His mind is incapable of ele- 
vation. He may ſhine; perhaps, in a company where 
the converſation turns upon the pitiful trifles of the 
preſent world; but leave him to converſe with bimſelf, 
leave him to coinmune- with his own'heart, and there 
he will find himſelf torn to pieces by tumultuous and 
contending paſſions. If he venture to ſtretch. his 
thoughts towards the other world; with what a diſmal 
proſpect is he preſented ? The awful terrors of à fu- 
ture judgement, the dreadful torments of a wretched 
eternity, conſpire to ſtartle his foul, and diſturb his me- 
ditations. Accordingly we find, that of all others, wic- 
ked men hate themſelves moſt for companions. Soli- 
loquies and heart-diſcoveries are -@ torment to them; 
they have no reliſh for that advice of the Pſalmiſt, 
Commune with your own heart, and be ſtill +,” Lonly 


mention this that the contraſt may heighten our notions 


of the happineſs of an aſſured believer in his religious re- 
tirement. - A 1 f ol 1 A 4 CEO wy _ 
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with joy — ni of meditation, and run over ſome | 
— lorious proſpects which are ſo pregnant with 
Jet gut!“ From thence he may look down with con- 
— on all the lean pleaſures, and empty enjoyments, 
in which the worldly man delights. He may pity the 
deluded mortals who ſpend their money for that which 
is not bread, and their labour for that which profiteth * 
% not.“ Is not this an object worth the ſeeking after? 
Is not aſſurance a privilege for which we wann to con- 
tend with zeal ? 
2. Let us eonſider the aſſured Chriſtian in che per- 
formance of holy duties. When he finds himſelf in the 
afſembly of the ſaints, engaged either in the public or 
private exerciſes of worſhip, he is filled with the moſt 
raviſhing and eeſtatic plea bre. When he goes to the 
altar of God, he goes to a God whom he'knows to be 
his exceeding joy. When his prayer aſcends like in- 
cenſe, he knows that he is addreſſing himſelf to a kind 
Father, who is both able and willing to help him: he 
draws near, therefore, with a true heart, in the full aſ- 
ſarance of grace, with confidence and boldneſs. In 
the ordinances of God's immediate appointment, he 
holds the ſweeteſt communion with his Creator and 
Redeemer.” His fellowſhip is with the Father, and his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt. How well does the ſpouſe. deſcribe 
the tranſport ſhe felt upon ſuch occaſions ? I ſat me 
«« down under his ſhadow with great delight, and his 
« fruit was ſweet to my taſte * he brought me to the 
« banqueting houſe, and his banner over me was 
& love .“ When ſuch is the. caſe of an aflured belie- 
ver, is it a ny wonder that he ſhould look upon the ta- 
bernacles God as lovely, and reckon a day in his 
courts above a thouſand elſewhere? Should not this 
be a powerful motive to all who have any regard for their 
ſouls to ſeek after this glorious privilege? 

Let us conſider the aſſured Chriſtian in his af- 
flictions, and under the preſſure of outward calami- 
ties. We will find that the glory of this invaluable pri- 
vilege ſhines through the deepeſt thades, and appears 
even with a brighter luſtre under the darkeſt clouds. 
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If he ſtill retain this comfortable friend in his boſom, it 
will be ſufficient to brighten the moſt gloomy ſcenes, 
and enliven what would otherwife be his dulleſt hours. 
The ungodly man in diſtreſs muſt of all creatures be the 
moſt wretched and forlorn. He feels the whole preſ- 
ſure of a preſent calamity, without being relieved wich 
the remembrance of any thing that is paſt, or the pro- 
ſpect of any thing to come. But a good man, who: has 
the aflurance of the love of God, may ſmile at the 
ſmarteſt ſtings of external affliction. Reflections occur; 
to his mind that are ſnfficient to blunt the edge of the 

ſevereſt calamity, He ſees an end of all his troubles, : 
and knows that in a ſhort time he will be poſſeſſed of 
happineſs that can neither be diſturbed nor ſuſpended. 
He can ſay, * Why art thou | caſt down, O my ſoul 2, 
and why art thou diſquieted within me? Put thy 
« truſt in God.” The future happineſs which he has 
the aſſurance of, is ſo efficacious, as to make the great- 
eſt mountain of temporal affliction dwindle into incon- 
ſiderable mole- hills, yea, vanith into nothing at all: 
« For 1 reckon,“ ſays the Apoſtle Paul, that the ſuf- 
« ferings of this preſent time are not worthy to be com- 
% pared with the glory that ſhall be revealed in us “.“ 
What was it that made the martyrs ſuffer, with ſo much 
conſtancy, and die in ecſtacies of joy? Was it not the 

glorious. aſſurance of eternal happipeſs ? This made 

them deſpiſe the momentary pain that can be inflicted | 
by men, who only kill the body, as nothing in com- 
pariſon of that glory which they had ſo near a proſpect - 
of: © Ye. took joyfully the ſpoiling. of your goods; 
« knowing,” ſays the apoſtle, © that ye have in heaven 
a better and an enduring ſubſtance +.” For my own 
part, I think it is much eaſier to conceive how an aſ- 

{ured Chriſtian can be content in the midſt of torture, 
than how a ſinner can be ſo in the midſt of unlawful 
pleaſure. A child of God, who ſuffers for the ſake of 

a good conſcience, endures ſome bodily pains for a mo- 

ment; but, at the ſame time, he knows that he is be- 
loved by God, who is actually advancing him to a per- 
fect and eternal felicity. What proportion is there be- 
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tween the evil ke ſuffers and the good which he 2 ? 
How natural is it to flight and forget the former, and 
to reſt on the latter? Is it not reaſonable for one in 
ſuch circumſtances to abandon himſelf to joy and rap- 
ture? On the other hand, what comfort can a wicked 
_ feel in the enjoyment of pleaſures which in their 

atutre are ſo trifling, and which, trifling as they 
— e knows he muſt loſe in a very ſhort time. He 
knows; or at leaſt he ought to know, that God Al- 
mighty abhors him, and hath eternal torments in ſtore 
for him in the other world. Now, when ſuch is the 
caſe, how is it poſſible he can enjoy bimſelf with any 
m or ſatis faction? 

Thus you ſee an aſſured Christian can eafily criomph 
over all his temporal afflictions. But this is not all. 
He has other conſiderations that can eafily diſarm af- 
fliction of any power to diſcompoſe or hurt him. He 
knows, that; being the object of God's everlaſting love, 
nothing that comes from ſo kind a father can poſſibly 
tend to his diſadvantage, but muſt be deſigned for his 
good. He knows, that though he himſelf be ſo ſhort- 
ſighted as not to diſcern this tendency; yet he can rely 
upon the word of God, who has aſſured him that the 
matter is ſo. There is one text of ſcripture” which is 
ſufficient to ſet the mind of a Chriſtian at eaſe under 
every/calamity. It is this: And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
« God . If a man has the ſolid aſſurance, that he 
has a right to apply this paſſage to himſelf, what in all 
the world can give him the "leaſt diſquietude : 2 Al- 
though no affliction ſeems for the preſent to be joyous, 
but rather grievous; yet he knows that God dealeth 
with him as with a ſon; aud that it ſhall either tend 
to his advantage here, or A ee him the peaceable 
fruits of righteouſneſs herea So that good men, 
even when they appear ſorrowful in their outward cir- 
cumſtances, have good reaſon to be always rejoicing, 
Accordingly we find them, ſo far from ſinking under 
temporal calamities, that they are often thankful for 
them: It is good for me,” iays the Pfalmiſt, “that 
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I have been afflicted” *,”- I kudw that thy 
„ judgements are right, and that in faithfulneſs thou 
«« haſt afflicted me +." * ««, Being: juſtified ' by faith,“ 
ſays the Apoſtle Paul, „“ we have - peace with God, 
« through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. We rejoice in hope 
< of the glory of God; and not only ſo, but we glory in 
<« tribulation +.” What has an aſſured believer ground 
to be afraid of? The Lord is his light and his ſalvation, 
whom ſhould he fear? The Lord is the ſtrength of his 
life, of whom ſhould; he be afraid? If God be for 
him, who can be againſt him? One who can ſay, up- 
on as good ground as the Pfalmiſt, God is my re- 
« fuge, may well infer, as he does, Therefore I will 
cc not be afraid, though the carth be removed, and tho? 
te the mountains be carried into the midſt of the ſea.” 
Though all nature were looſening from her baſis, though 
the world were 2 in an univerſal conflagration,. 
he might ſurvey it with the moſt undiſturbed' tranquil- 
An that which could not impair, his felicity. For 
as long as he dwells in the fectet place of, the Moſt High, 
as long as he abides under the ſhadow ot the, Almighty, 
it is impoſſible for any thing to break his peace, or 
diſturb the ſerenity. of his mind. However diſmal at 
firſt ſight the aſpect of things may be, however dark 
and gloomy their external appearance, he ſees through 
the diſguiſe, and faith opens up a bright and glorious 
proſpect. Beſides, he knows that at fartheſt a few mo- 
ments more will land him in, happier climes, and on a 
ſafer ſhore, where all his loſſes thall be greatly overpaid. 
This leads to the laſt view in 3 I an to ani 
der him. 
4. Let us view ine Christen in his laſt moments, 
and we will find what a comfortable thing it is to have 
the aſſurance of God's love at ſuch a ſeaſon, When 
the time of our difſolution approaches, and death is 
ſetting all his terrors in array againſt us, when we muſt 
bid an eternal adieu to the world, and enter on a new 
ſtate of exiſtence, how comfortable muſt it be to have 
the well-grounded aſſurance, that ( after our earthly 
© houſe is diſſolved, we have a building of God, an 
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© houſe not made with hands, eternal in the heavens “.“ 
muſt indeed, be terrible to an unprepared ſin- 
ner, nay, even to all ſuch as have no certainty about 
their future ſtate. Now, none of us can tell how ſoon. 
the hour of death may arrive. Some of his miniſters,, 
erhaps, are already on the wing to viſit us; and if we 
e not fortified againſt his approaches, by the ſolid aſ- 
urance of God's love, how will we be able to meet ſo, 
grim a meſſenger? Grim and ghaſtly he will be to us, 
who know not. but he is ſent to drag us to the diſmal 
regions of howling and deſpair. How torturing even 
the thought, that we are not ſure but this may be the, 
caſe ! How can that mind poſſeſs itſelf in peace, where 
the ſmalleſt room is left for ſo. tormenting a ſuſpi- 
cion? But if the diſtant proſpect of. death be ſo tor- 
menting to one,who-is not prepared for it by this noble 
privilege, how much more formidable will its near ap- 
proaches be, when the ſoul is juſt upon the wing, and, 

it were, within ſight of eternity, and at the ſame time 
LR not but it may be about to enter on theſe awful 
torments of the damned, which are never to have an 
end, nor even an intermiſſion? With what horrid appre- 
henſions muſt one in theſe circumſtances enter the 7 
vale? But, on the other hand, with what boldneſs and 
mtrepidity, nay, with what chearfulneſs and alacrity, 
may the aſſured Chriſtian meet the approaches of death? 
The king of terrors will be diſarmed of his ſting, and 
ſtripped of all his formidable array. The noble privi- 
lege of aſſurance will embolden a believer to triumph 
over death, as having no power to hurt him. O 
« death,” ſays. the apoſtle, © where is thy ſting? O 
„grave, where is thy victory?“ Nay, he will not on- 
ly be able to triumph over him, but he may welcome 
him as a grateful meſſenger; as one ſent by his bounti- 
ful bene factor to bring him into his preſence, and crown 
him with honour and glory. For we that are in this 
* tabernacle,” ſays the apoſtle, ** do groan, being bur- 
„ dened; not for that we would be unclothed, but 
4 clothed upon, that mortality might be ſwallowed up 
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« of life . With what joyful raptures might ſach a 
one take his leave of ſublunary vanities, with the ſolid 
aſſurance of mounting up into paradiſe ? 'Tnſtead of the 
diſmal doubts and perplexing ' uncertainties of weaker 
Chriſtians, with what a raviſhing proſpect does the ap- 
proach of death preſent him? The tranſporting joys 
of a future ſtate, the rich and everlaſting pleaſures of 


| His heavenly inheritance, riſe before his imagination in 


ſo near a view, that he already taſtes the raptures of 
immortality. The rivers of pleaſure which are at God's 
right . begin to flow into his ſoul, bearing down 
every thing before them, and leaving him ſcarcely ca · 
pable of any other ſenſation. $64) 
Thus I have endeavoured, by a few inſtances, to lay 
before you the rapture and delight with which the aſſu- 
rance of God's love is attended. And when we reflect 
on the glorious circumſtances of an aflured believer, 
ſhould they not all conſpire with united force to excite 
and ſtir us up to exert ourſelves with all the fervour of 


which we are capable? To enforce this argument a 


little farther, I proceed | 
 2dly, To confider another advantage of aſſurance, viz. 
che happy influence it has upon our growth in ſanctifi- 
cation. | r — 
It is a falſe and ill- grounded notion of the Papiſts and 
others, who are apt to conceive that affurance may have 
an hurtful influence on the holineſs of a Chriſtian's life, 
by diſpoſing him to be careleſs and negligent, as if he 
had already done enough, and were beyond all fear of 


danger. This F acknowledge is the natural effect of 


carnal ſecurity; but the diſtinguiſhing mark and cha- 
racteriſtic of real aſſurance is, that it is the moſt power- 
ful incentiye to holineſs and practical religion. Now, 
in order to illuſtrate this, I ſhall ſhow you, 1/, That 
aſſurance, from the very nature of the thing, muſt have 
a powerful influence on ſanctification; 2dh, I ſhall give 
w_ ſome inſtances of graces that are made to flouriſh 
y the means of aſſurance. nen en ee, 
1. It is plain, that aſſurance muſt have a noble in- 
fluence on the ſanctification of our lives; becauſe it has 


72 Cor. v. 4 


a native tendency to take off our hearts from the things 
of this world, to ſpiritualize our minds, atid place our 
afſections on things above. The chief reaſon why an 
holy and ſpiritual life is ſo rare, is becauſe the hearts of 
moſt men are glewed to the world, and preſent things 
are apt to make the deepeſt impreſſion upon our minds. 
The pleaſures, the profits, and the honours of this 
world, ingroſs our affections, and carry us off from at- 
tending to our eternal intereſts. But a believer, who 
has the ſolid aſſurance of everlaſting glory, is ſo filled 
with the raviſhing proſpect, that he looks down with 
contempt on the wretched enjoyments of the preſent 
life. He is ſo ſure of an infinite weight of glory, that 
there is nothing here which he can look upon as deſer- 
ving his attention. He looks not at the things which 
are ſeen and temporal, bur at the things which are un- 
ſeen and eternal. Where - ever a man's treaſure is, there 
will his heart be alſo. Now the aſſured Chriſtian knows 
that his treaſure is in heaven, and therefore his conver- 
ſation will likewiſe be in heaven. None of the tranſi- 
tory vanities of the preſent will be able to make any im- 
preſſion upon him, as long as he has ſo ſure a proſpect 
of the ſolid happineſs of a future life. Beſides, he feels 
ſo much true pleaſure and ſatisfaction in the aſſurance 
of God's love, that he cannot be ſuppoſed to give him- 
ſelf up to the purſuit of thoſe objects which in his eyes 
are ſo worthleſs and contemptible. | 

2. The influence which aſſurance would have upon 
the ſanctification of our lives, will appear to be very 
great, if we conſider that it will make us more ſenſible 
of the obligations of gratitude which they are under to 
God. The aſſured believer knows that he has been the 
obje& of God's everlaſting love, who has not with-held 
his ſon, his only ſon, but delivered him up for his of- 
fences. He is ſenſible how much he owes to the grace 
of God, for calling him from darkneſs into his marvel- 
lous light; therefore he will be ready to ſay, ſhall ſuck 
a man as I ſin ? ſhall I, who have received ſo many fa- 
vours from God, rebel againſt my bountiful benefac- 
tor? The thoughts of theſe rich and valuable bleſs- 
ings, which he finds himſelf in the poſſeſſion or the cer- 
tain proſpe& of, will give * a horror at offending 
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that God, who is the author of all theſe bleſſings.” 80 
that an aſſured believer is above all men whatever forti · 
fied againſt temptation. To illuſtrate this a little far- 


ther, 1 thall, 2dly, give you a few inſtances of "thoſe 
155 which aſſurance contributes wm nie * GLO. 


mighty 8 which it hath r on a lb own Nat! 
The objections of infidels can make no impreſſion upon 
him; for he has only to look into his own heart for A 
confutation of them.  Befides, it is a ſtrong encourage- 
ment'for him to rely on Chriſt for the reſt of his ſalva- 
tion, when he finds, that he has performed ſo confider- 
able a part of it already. 

2. Aſſurance will alſo contribute to the exerciſe of 
repentance in a, believer. When he conſiders, that 
Chriſt is his kindeſt benefactor, how doth his heart melt 
with tenderneſs” at having offended him? When he 
looks back to the bitter ſufferings of his Lord and a- 
viour, and calls to mind What part his ſins bore in the 
bloody ſcene, the thonght will be as a ſword. piercing 
his bones. Thus it is propheſied by Zechariah, That 
when believers mould“ look upon Chriſt as one hem 
« they themſelves had pierced, they mould mourn 25 
*« one mourneth for an only ſon“ .“ 

. Aflurance will likewiſe ſtrengthen and increaſe our 
love both to God and man, which is the great principle of 
obedience, and the fulfilling of the whole Jaw. It mult con- 
tribute to ſtrengthen our love to God; for when we have 
ſuch a full aſſurance of his regard for us, how can this fail 
to kindle a reciprocal flame of love towards him? «« We 
4% loved him,” ſays John, “ becauſe he firſt loved us.” 
Love naturally derer love. And therefore thoſe who 
are ſo firmly perſuaded of God's amazing love, cannot 
fail ro have their hearts full of gratitude and affection 

to him in their turn. It has likewiſe a tendency to in- 
creaſe love for our neighbour. How can a man be ſe- 
vere on his brother, who knows that God, for Chriſt's 
ſake, has e him: ? When we know that God has 


Zech. xii. 10. 
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abſolved us from our debt of ten thouſand talents, can 
we go and take our brother by the throat for an hun- 
dred pence ? | 

4. Aſſurance will very much contribute to keep up 
the exerciſe of prayer; for it gives a believer ac- 
ceſs with boldneſs and confidence to the throne of 
grace. Guilt is the only thing that abaſhes the ſoul, 
and makes it both aſhamed and afraid to appear before 
God. There is nothing that tends more to blunt the 
edge of our confidence, and render us conſtipate, as it 
were, in our ſecret addreſſes to God, as a ſenſe of our 
frequent rebellions and diſobedience, We may obſerve 
in ourſelves what ſlaviſn dejectedneſs of heart ſeizes on 
us when we come to God in duty after we have wrong- 
ed him by any known fin. * If I regard iniquity in my 
« heart,” ſays David, the Lord will not hear me *.” 
But, on the other hand, when our conſcience is clear, 
and our peace with God ſecured, what pleaſure and de- 
light do we feel in the exerciſe of prayer? © Beloved,” 
ſays the Apoſtle John, © if our hearts condemn us not, 
© then have we confidence toward God.” When we 
are ſure of © having an high prieſt over the houſe of 
« God, who has fully fatisfied for our fins, then we 
1% may draw near in the full aſſurance of faith, having 
% our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience.” 


* PC. Mvi. 18. 


[The Editors are ſorry that the concluſion of this Ser- 
mon is irrecoverably loſt. However, the Gentlemen who 
made the ſelection having pitched upon it as a diſcourſe of 
merit, and one which might have an uſeful and edifying 


tendency, they have ventured to give it to the public even 
in its preſent mutilated ſtate. | 
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